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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  literary  and  per- 
sonal life  of  L.  E  L.  has  been  executed  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  pledge  given  to  her  long  before  she  me- 
ditated leaving  England,  and  renewed  immediately 
previous  to  her  departure.  I  should  not  otherwise 
have  presumed  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  England  had  just  lost  one  of 
her  ablest  writers,  she  thus  expressed  herself  in  a 
letter  replying  to  my  suggestion  that  she  should 
review  his  works — "  I  almost  fear  to  praise  such  a 
man  ;  but  comfort  myself  with  thinking  that  though 
few  can  raise  the  carved  marble  over  a  great 
author's  remains,  all  may  throw  a  flower  on  his 
grave." 

When  supplying  me  with  some  materials  for  a 
slight  sketch  of  her  life,  published  in  the  "  New 
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Monthly  Magazine,'*  she  wrote  thus :  These,  I 
believe^  are  all  the  facts  I  can  give  you  at  present, 
Feeliogs  arc  but  poor  substitutes  in  a  memoir — 
else  what  a  life  would  mine  be !  -  -  >  But  these 
are  for  a  later  biography,  which  I  shall  also  entrust 
to  you/' 

The  suddenness  of  her  death  prevented  her  from 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  that  later 
biography.  Her  design,  however,  has  been  accom- 
plished, as  far  as  possible.  Much  of  what  was 
essential  to  its  accomplishment,  has  been  supplied 
by  the  anxious  care  of  her  family,  and  the  grateful 
2eal  of  some  of  her  personal  friends.  To  them, 
the  writer's  thanks  are  here  given  for  enabling  him, 
at  least  partially,  to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the 
object  of  their  common  regard. 

\l'hat  is  now  submitted  to  the  public,  could  not 
well  have  been  written  earlier.  The  interval  be- 
tween her  death,  and  the  publication  of  these  vo* 
lumes,  has  not  been  idly  spent  by  those  whose 
duty  it  WAS  to  investigate  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  died*  The  hope  of  entirely  elucidating 
all  that  was  mysterious  in  her  fattt  forbade  an 
earlier  efTort  to  relieve  that  public  anxietyi  which 
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was  evidence  equally  of  pity  for  her  misfortunes, 
and  appreciation  of  her  worth.  L.  B. 


Of  the  writings  of  L.  E.  L.  that  appear  in  these 
volumes,  none  have  been  published  before  but  the 

Subjects  for  Pictures,  &c.'"  and  the  mottoes  to 
some  of  the  chapters  of  Ethel  Churchill,"  which 
had  been  previously  uncollected.  Two  or  three  of 
the  essays  on  the  "  Female  Characters  of  Scott " 
had  been  printed  in  an  incomplete  state.  The  rest 
are  entirely  new.  In  addition  to  the  letters  and 
poems  that  are  interwoven  with  the  memoir,  the 
tragedy  of  "  Castruccio  Castrucani is  published 
for  the  first  time. 
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JOBW  LBIOHTOir,  PRIIITIS, 
JOHllWn*^  COUKT,  PLBST  •TSIBT,  LOWDOIC. 
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Ali,  the  inforaiation  r^ative  to  the  family  of 
L.  EL  h,  that  may  be  requisite  as  introdyclory  to 
A  record  of  her  life,  may  be  gathered  without  re- 
curring to  a  remoter  period  than  the  commence- 
Eoent  of  the  eighteen tli  century.  The  Landons 
appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  settled  at  Cred- 
tiali,  in  Herefordshire,  where  they  enjoyed  some 
lai^dcd  property,  in  the  possession  of  which  they 
iaurished  until  about  the  period  of  the  South  Sea 
mifiiat  when  one  of  them,  Sir  William  Landon, 
fCnt,  aiiicluded  a  series  of  enterprises^  by  which 
the  ein!umstance3  of  the  family  had  been  mate- 
rially advanced,  with  some  less  prosperous  specu- 
lattoQs,  whoM*  issue  involved  the  total  loss  of  the 
patrimonial  estates.  Of  the  next  generation,  thus 
left  to  sink  or  swim/*  as  fortune  willed  it^  some 
kept  afloat t  and  the  church  seetns  to  have  been  their 
ark  of  snfcty.    One  of  Sir  William's  descendants, 
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tlie  great  grandfather  of  L,  E.  L,,  abundantly  re- 
paid the  succour  thus  affarded  to  him»  by  a  zealous 
and  devout  championship  of  the  church  against 
**  all  dissenters  in  that  day  :  as  is  apparent  from 
a  tablet  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  in  the 
church  of  Ted  stone  Delamere,  near  Bromyard, 
Herefordshire.  The  inscription  runs  thus: — "  The 
Rev*  John  Land  on,  rector  of  Nursted  and  listed, 
in  Kent,  died  June  3rd,  lj77f  aged  77.  His  reli- 
gious principles  and  literary  abilities  were  evident 
from  what  he  did  and  wrote  in  vindication  of  the 
religion  he  professed »  to  the  utter  confutation  of 
all  disaentera:'^ 

Of  the  writings  of  this  faitliful  servant  of  the 
church  we  know  nothing  whatever ;  but  mm  the  first 
of  the  Landons  whose  *'  literary  abilities''  were 
signalized,  or  at  all  events,  of  whose  exercise  of 
I  hem  any  record  remains,  his  name  must  be  here 
held  worthy  of  honnnng  remembrance.  The  ta* 
let  wa^i  prcjbal>ly  erected  by  his  son,  the  Rev,  John 
Landun,,  who  had  been  prcseiited,  upwards  of  thirty 
years  before  (in  17^9) »  rectory  of  Tedstone 

Dclamcre,  and  who  held  that  living,  to  Ids  own 
honour  and  the  advantage  of  Ins  parishioners,  un- 
til I7B2*  And  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  green 
and  flourishing  token  of  the  age  and  respectability 
of  this  family,  is  still  visible  in  the  church  above 
lefiemd  to  ;  for  there,  we  believe  to  this  day*  is  to 
bi  arent  round  the  tomb  of  one  of  tha  Landons,  a 
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frefth  and  luxuriaot  growth  of  hazels,  thriving 
witiiin  the  walls  of  the  old  edifice. 

Severe  injuries,  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  rendered  the  latter  years  of  the  rector  of 
Tetlstone  painful  to  himself ,  and  perhaps  less  pro- 
fitable to  his  family  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  been  ;  for  about  the  period  of  his  death  (the 
livtng  being  bis  own),  the  advowson,  together  with 
Tedstone-court  and  estate,  was  sold,  and  a  faTnily 
emmting  of  eight  children  were  left  with  very  lit- 
tle but  their  own  exertions  and  a  respectable  name, 
to  depend  upon  for  their  advancement  in  the  world. 

Tlie  eldest  of  tlie  sons  was  John  Landon,  the 
rather  of  L.  E.  For  him,  perhaps,  the  quiet 
and  yn varying  life  of  a  country  clergyman  would 
have  possessed  few  charms,  even  had  the  fortune  of 
his  father  and  grandfather,  the  gift  of  a  Uvinc 
awaited  him  at  the  outset  of  life.  At  an  early  j 
bii  active  and  enterprising  dis|)osition  seemed  to 
point  to  the  ^a  as  the  profession  best  suited  to  his 
tastes,  and,  while  yet  very  young,  to  sea  he  went. 
Of  two  voyages  that  he  made,  the  first  was  to  the 
sotitb  coast  of  Africa — ^to  that  country  on  whose 
westero  shorei,  in  after  years,  a  being,  who  em- 
ployed to  the  mo^t  virtuous  ends,  and  with  gene- 
rous devotion,  the  life  she  drew  from  him,  was  des- 
tined to  find  a  grave*  Thence  the  young  voya 
returned  in  safety ;  and,  with  the  same  promises 
of  success  in  his  career^  he  sailed  subsequently  to 
B  2 
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Jamaica.  But  the  death  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
Admiral  Bowyer,  cast  (it  may  besuppo^d)  a  cloud 
over  his  sea- prospects,  and  blighted  the  hopes  that 
had  sprung  out  of  his  adoption  of  atiaval  profei- 
sion. 

In  the  meantime  his  brother,  M^hittington  (the 
second  of  the  sons  of  the  Rev.  John  Landon)i  had 
made  rapid  advancement  at  Oxford.  Acqniring 
the  favour  and  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
hh  career  at  W^orcester  college,  of  which  he  was 
Provost  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  accom- 
panied by  distinguished  fortune  in  the  church,  and 
his  course  of  prosperity  was  crowned  in  due  season 
by  his  appointment  to  the  valuable  deanery  of 
£%eter,  which  he  held  until  his  recent  decease^  iiu 
January,  1839.  Through  the  influential  connect- 
ions of  the  younger  brother,  better  prospects  at 
home  were  opened  to  the  elder;  and  at  length f 
through  the  means  of  a  mutual  friend,  Mr,  Chur-> 
chill r  an  introduction  was  obtained  to  the  respect- 
able and  pro«perou*i  lu>use  of  Adair,  the  army- 
agent,  in  Pall  Mall.  John  Landon  was  speedily 
estabIi^bed  in  tlie  lucrative  business  of  an  army- 
agency «  becoming  a  partner  in  the  house,  and  at  no 
distant  date  tlie  possessor  of  considerable  property. 

Thus  Mttlinl  in  life,  Mr,  Landon  married,  and 
with  his  wife  (Calhiirine  Jane  Bishop,  a  lady  of 
Welsh  extraction),  took  up  his  residence  in  Hans- 
place,  Chelsea,   There,  in  the  liuuse  which  lit  no 
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No,  25,  thdr  daughter,  Letitia  Elisabeth  Laocton^ 
W8S  bora,  on  the  14th  of  August »  She  waa 

the  eldest  of  three  children  ;  one*  a  girlj  died  in 
her  thirteenth  year;  the  other  still  survives,  the 
Attached  brother,  mod  long  the  luseparable  com- 
pttiion  of  L.  K*  L*, — the  Kev,  Whittington  Henry 
Laodoii,  M.A. 


1802  to  1815. 


It  is  fLnnarkable  that  the  greater  portion  of 
L»  L.  s  existence  was  passed  on  the  spot  where 
die  was  born.  From  Uans-place  and  its  neighbour- 
hood iihe  was  seldotn  absent ^  and  then  not  for  any 
great  length  of  time :  until  within  a  yc^ar  or  two 
of  her  death  she  had  there  found  her  home  ;  not, 
indeed,  in  the  house  of  her  birth,  but  generally 
close  by-  Tnken  occasionally ,  during  the  earlier 
ymm  of  childhmHl,  into  the  country,  it  was  to 
Han^-place  she  returned  ;  here  some  of  her  school- 
time  wm  pasBcd  ;  when  her  parents  removed,  she 
y€i  dung  to  the  old  spot,  and  as  her  own  mistress, 
cboi»ethe  same  scetic  for  her  residence*  When  one 
leriea  of  inmates  quitted  it,  she  still  resided  there 
with  iheif  successors,  returning  continually,  after 
eiery  wandering,     like  a  blackbird  to  his  bush/' 

h*  K.  L.  was  a  reader  almost  in  her  cradle,  and 
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a  writer,  if  the  term  may  be  employed  when  Ihe 
mechanical  aids  to  authorship  were  wanting,  before 
she  had  been  many  years  out  of  it*  Her  first 
efforts  in  learning  were  indicatiye  of  acute  intel- 
lect ;  and  the  uses  to  which  she  invariably  turned 
the  rewards  of  her  quickness  and  diligence  already 
implied  the  presence  of  those  admirable  qualities^ 
which  afterwards  characterised  her  private  life- 
Need  we  here  say  to  any  that  ever  knew  her,  that 
we  mean  the  ardour  of  her  affectionst  and  the  un* 
reserved  generosity  of  her  nature.  It  is  not  less 
because  it  is  believed  that  the  public  would  desire 
to  know  all  that  can  be  related  about  the  earliest 
years  of  one  who  has  interested  and  delighted  them 
so  long,  than  because  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the 
most  trivial  and  childish  circumstances  will  serve 
to  exhibit  those  qualities  of  the  intellect  and  the 
heart— that  to  these  pages  are  transferred  such 
anecdotes  of  her  infancy  as  the  fond  recollection§ 
of  her  first  friends  have  treasured  up  and  supplied. 

She  was  taught  to  read  by  an  invalid  friend  and 
ndghbour,  who  amused  herself  by  scattering  the 
letters  of  i\w  alphabet  over  the  carpettand  making 
her  little  pupil  pick  them  up  m  they  were  nami^d 
The  principle  of  rewards  was  adopted  solely,  and 
these  rcwardflj  as  they  were  won,  were  as  regularly 
brought  to  her  brother.  That  living  relative  whci 
was  her  only  playmate  and  companion,  relates,  in 
a  letter  from  which  we  write,  —    If  ^hc  camu 
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home  without  a  reward^  she  went  up  stairs  with 
her  nurse,  of  whom  the  was  particularly  foiid>  to 
be  comforted ;  but  when  she  brought  her  reward 
with  her,  she  never  failed  to  display  it  in  the  draw- 
ing-room,  and  then  share  it  with  me.  She  must/^ 
he  adds, "  have  been  very  quick  at  that  early  age, 
for  «be  seldom  came  enipty-handed,  and  I  soon  be< 
gan  to  look  for  the  hour  of  her  return,  for  which  I 
bad  such  very  good  reasons/' 

When  in  her  sixth  year  she  was  sent  to  a  scliool 
kept  by  Miss  Rowdeot*  at  No*  22,  Haiis-place> — 
the  bouse  in  which  she  afterwards  resided  for  seve- 
ral years  as  a  boarder*  It  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  such  purposes  from  the  time  it  was 
built;  nor  was  L,  E,  L.  the  first  who  drank  at  the 
^*  well  of  Engliih^*  within  its  walls.  Miss  Mitford^ 
WB  believe,  was  educated  there»  and  Lady  Caro- 
line Lamb  was  an  inmate  for  a  tinje.  Here  the 
little  pupiPs  powers  were  so  highly  appreciated, 
that  Mh%  Rowden  presented  her  with  a  frock  of  her 
own  working;  it  was  lung  regarded  as  a  robe  of 
grace.  One  only  cuniplaint  of  misconduct  in  the 
clever  little  child""  was  ever  matle^  but  this  was  a 
frequent  one,  and  the  tault  was  strikingly  charac- 
leriitic.  Nothing  could  make  L.  E,  L.  walk  quietly 


•  The  (»dy       lier*elf  &  poetess,  and  olherwisi?  higlily 
cioiarpiliaheiL    She  iiAeTwaTds  became  CoutiCpt4i  St*  QiicuCini 
aod  tUed  m  tht  neighbourhood  of  Pam. 
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in  the  ranks  with  other  children.  The  family 
residing  near,  she  was  sure  to  espy  one  of  thetn, 
or  a  servant,  or  her  nurse,  and  dart  away  she 
would*  **  On  one  of  these  occasions,"  says  her  bro- 
ther, ^  -  and  it  is  the  second  trait  that  I  vividly  call 
to  reinembrance,  her  nurse  had  purfKJsely  thrown 
herself  in  the  way  of  the  school  and  brought  home 
her  charge.  My  si&ter,  on  her  arrival,  wanted  me 
to  descend  from  a  magnificent  rocking-horse  on 
which  I  chanced  to  be  mounted^  and  on  my  refusal 
to  surrender,  &he  threw  a  tamboureen  at  me;  it 
struck  me  on  the  face  and  brought  me  to  the 
ground.  The  hurt  was  worse  than  she  imagined 
it  to  be  at  the  moment,  but  it  brought  out  her 
natural  disijosition— for  she  petted  me  more  than 
ever,  and  I  had  everything  my  own  way  along  dme 
after.  Indeed  it  was  the  luckiest  hit  for  me  ever 
made  in  the  nursery."" 

At  this  school  L.  L.  remained  only  a  few 
mouths.  Hitherto  she  had  not  been  absent  from 
London  but  on  short  visits  to  a  place  called  Co- 
ventry-farm, on  the  borders  of  Hertfordshire,  in 
which  her  father  had  speculated  deeply,  confiding 
the  snperintcndanet  of  the  project  to  the  care  of  » 
brother.  This  wasi  in  fact,  the  source  of  his  sub- 
scf^uent  embarraasments.  Now,  when  the  young 
student  was  scarcely  seven  years  old,  the  fiimily  re- 
moved to  Trevor- park,  Kast  Bamct,  whm*  the  care 
of  her  instruction  was  undertaken  by  her  cousin. 
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Mist  Landon^  whose  2eid  and  guidance  were  repaid 
with  the  most  eonitant  acknowledgment  of  her 
worth.  Some  passa|^s  of  a  letter  from  this  lady^ 
ill  which  aUe  recall  the  hours  long  past  that  were 
beneficially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  charge^ 
will  happily  exhibit  the  ipirit  of  the  modest  and 
ad  mi  Hug  teacher^  while  they  strikingly  exemplify 
thi*  progrt^sa  and  cliaracter  of  the  pupih  **  In  very 
many  instances,"  gays  the  writer,  in  endeavour- 
tog  to  teach^  I  have  myself  been  taught,  the  extr 
ordinary  memory  and  genius  of  the  leanxer  soon 
leaving  the  humble  abilities  of  the  teacher  far  be^ 
hind.  Any  experienced  person  used  to  instruction 
would  have  amiled  at  hearing  us.  When  I  as^kcd 
Letttia  any  t[uesiion  relating  either  to  history,  geo- 
graphy,  grammar — to  PI  u  tar  clip's  Lives,  or  to  any 
book  we  had  been  reading,  I  was  pretty  certain 
her  answers  would  be  perfectly  correct ;  still,  not 
dcaetly  recotlecting)  and  unwilling  she  sliould  find 
out  jujit  then  that  I  w  as  less  learned  than  herself, 
I  \Mmd  thus  to  question  her : — *  Are  you  quite  cer- 
UiA?'  *  Oh  yes,  quite  f  *  You  feel  sure  you 
m  correct  ?*  '  Yea,  very  sure/  *  Well  then, 
to  he  perfectly  right,  bring  the  liook  and  let  us 
look  over  it  again.'  1  never  knew  her  to  be  wrong, 
•  •  •  At  so  early  an  age  as  this,  she  would  oc- 
cupy an  hour  or  two  of  the  evening  amu&ing  her 
fathir  and  mother  with  accouutn  of  the  wonderful 
csstlca  she  had  built  in  her  imagination  ;  and  when, 
m3 
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f ambling  in  the  garden  in  fair  weather,  she  had 
taken  with  her,  as  a  companion,  a  long  sticky  which 
she  called  her  measuring  stick  |  she  was  asked^ 
'  What  that  was  for  her  answer  would  be,  *  Oh> 
don't  speak  to  me,  I  have  such  a  delightful  thought 
in  my  head/  And  on  she  would  go  talking  to  her- 
self There  was  a  little  world  of  happiness  within 
her;  and  even  then,  the  genius  afterwards dev(?lop- 
ed  was  constantly  struggling  to  break  forth."'' 

The  works  read  at  this  period  were  preciitily 
those  that  happened  to  be  at  handy  or  were  most 
readily  procurable*  The  list  opens,  of  course, 
with  grammars  and  C4itechi$msi  glances  at  geogra- 
phy, Rollings  Ancient  History,  Hume  and  SmoK 
lett  ;  then  come  Pltitarch^s  Lives,  the  Fables  of 
Gay  and  JEsop^  Life  of  Joseph  us,  Mcntesq  uieu^s 
Spirit  of  the  Laws,  Dobson's  Life  of  Petrarch*  and 
many  olheni,  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  young 
reader*  I  always,'^  remarks  the  thoughtful 
cousin,  mwie  it  my  particular  care  never  to  allow 
of  her  reading  any  novels^  knowing  it  would  only 
weaken  her  mind,  and  give  it  a  distaste  for  more 
mrion%  rwidiug*"^  Neverthelesj^,  this  restriction 
wa^i  somewhat  lens  effective  tlian  it  was  intended 
lo  be  ;  for  he  who  shared  in  L,  Ep  L.'s  sports  and 
pasltme<i»  jiennitteil  or  surreptitious,  has  a  cU*ar 
imprciMion,  thut  during  the  days  of  childhood,  not 
leti  than  from  a  hundriHl  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes  of  the  I*t/ets  and  NovelUts  (Cooke's  cdi- 
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lion !)  were  all  read  through,  forbidden  though 
they  were. 

B<x>k&^  and  books  only,  whatever  could  be  pro- 
cured, were  her  delight  frum  the  first  moment  that 
she  could  read.  Her  capacity  for  acquiring  know^ 
ledge  was  remarkable.  The  two  masters  from 
wboia  she  received  French  les&ons  found  the  task 
of  tmitructing  her  a  new  kind  of  pleasure;  not  only 
were  her  exercisei  ^ways  ready  and  correct,  but 
«he  seemed  to  meet  her  teachers  half  way^  and  if 
told  one  wordj  knew  another  as  though  by  intuit 
tioo.  Yet,  it  muBt  be  admitted,  that  to  the  rule 
'*  whatever  sJie  attempted,  she  thoroughly  master- 
ed,*' there  were  two  exceptions;  the  future  poetess 
exoelled  neither  in  music,  of  which  she,  neverthe- 
liM,  understood  the  very  soul,  nor  in  m  art  which^ 
thmughonl  her  life,  she  incessantly  practised^ 
penmanship.  Her  cousin  states  that,  although 
Lelitia'a  kind  and  accomplished  friendf  Miss  Bis- 
set  t,  spared  no  pains  during  several  years,  to  impart 
the  same  brilliant  touch  and  execution  she  herself 
poaaesied,  the  attempt  to  make  her  proficient  in 
nsuflic  was  vain.  Yet""  (she  adds)  music  seemed  to 
cbann  and  inspire  her;  for  hours  she  would  sit 
writing  u[x»n  her  slate  while  any  one  played  or 
SttSig^"  As  for  her  proficiency  in  penmanship,  her 
brother  graphically  pictures  the  fruitless  effort. 
•*  Iietming  to  write,'*'  he  says,  was  a  source  of 
extrane  trouble  to  her,  and  of  frequent  imprison* 
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ment  to  me.  (This  we  shall  explain  presently,) 
A  kind  old  gentleman  who  witnessed  this  distress, 
and  who  never  believed  that  any  fault  whatever 
rested  with  her,  undertook  to  teach  her  himself. — 
And  the  copy-liook  was  ruled ^  and  his  spectacles 
were  rubbed,  and  his  knife  prepared  to  make  the 
best  pen  possible;  but  it  would  not  do;  s  broad 
II jb  and  a  fine  nib,  a  hard  pen  and  a  soft  pen,  all 
failed,  for  in  each  case  it  was  still  a  pen.  At  last 
he  gave  the  task  up  in  despair ;  he  shouk  his  head 
mournfully  and  said,  *  No,  your  dear  little  fingers 
ftre  too  straight gave  her  a  forgiving  kiss,  told 
her  she  was  '  a  dab  at  pothooks^'  took  up  his  hat, 
walked  out,  and  never  renewed  bis  attempt.^ 

To  explain  the  foregoing  allusion  to  the  impri^ 
soninent"  of  the  young  brother  and  playmate  on  his 
sister's  account,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  an  anec- 
dote, and  to  quote  a  remark  of  his,  which,  in  its 
applieatton  to  her,  was  as  strictly  true  in  her  ma- 
turer  years  as  in  her  childhood*  *'It  was,''  he 
obstTves,  **no  easy  thing  to  sulKlitct  her  will,  ex- 
cept through  tier  affections.''  Hence,  possibly,  the 
adoption  of  a  discipline  that  funned  part  of  the 
educational  system  at  Trevor-park,  of  punishing 
the  one  when  the  other  deserved  it  i  When  cither 
wi»  **  in  disgrai^^ — that  was  the  term  uwd— the 
^jf^^oflentiing  party  was  locked  up  in  a  dark  climei^ 
and,  «iiyii  Mr  l^ndon.  ^*  iUl*  rifectually  secured 
obedience  and  attrntion/''  He  adds,  with  his  usual 
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reoaUeclion  of  the  kindness  of  his  sister — **  On 
these  occasions,  the  nurse,  who  had  no  notion  of 
any  such  dji^ipline,  or,  indeed,  of  any  at  all  with 
either  of  always  pushed  under  the  door  apples, 
sweetmeats,  or  roa&ted  chesnuts;  these  she  invari^ 
ably  saved,  wlien  locked  up  on  my  account »  and 
gave  me  when  she  came  out.'^ 

DifEcult  as  it  may  be  for  grateful  remembrance 
to  avoid  exaggeration,  there  is  no  partiality  in  the 
dssertion,  that  even  at  the  age  we  are  speaking  of, 
she  would  endure  anything,  and  give  up  anything* 
She  waa  encou  raged ,  and  grew,  year  by  year,  in 
these  habits  of  fortitude  and  self-deniah  We  have 
another  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  same  feeling, 
and  recorded  in  a  similar  spirit*  Her  devotedness 
to  reading  was  only  equalled  by  the  readiness  with 
which  she  acquired  whatever  she  chose  to  commit 
to  memory,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  she  re- 
tained whatever  she  had  once  learned*  Mr.  Lan- 
don  remembers  one  instance  of  this  quickness.  I 
had  petitioned  my  father  for  three  shillings,  when 
lie  offered  me,  by  way  of  compromise,  a  new 
eighteenpenny-piece  if  I  would  learn  and  repeat 
to  him  the  ballad — 

*  Getitle  river t  gentle  river, 

!  tliy  Btreains  are  ataiiied  m\h  gore,* 
But  as  this  same  ballad  was  some  thirty  Teries 
long,  and  the  payment  inadequate)  I  struck  for 
the  three  shillings,  and  would  learn  no  ballad  for 
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less.  I  was  in  disgrace  accordingly-  Without 
saying  a  word,  my  sister  went  out,  came  back  in 
a  very  short  timej  and  repeated  the  ballad  for 
me— abked  for  the  three  shilHngfi — got  them*  and 
a  kiis  OF  two  besides.  Slie  then  persuaded  me  to 
leani  it>  teacliing  it  me  verse  by  verse,  I  forget 
whether  I  ever  said  it ;  but  I  do  noi  forget  that 
she  gave  me  the  tlvree  shillings/^ 

The  spirit  thus  manifested  found  food  in  the 
subjects  her  reading  embraced;  and  even  the  fa- 
vourite pastimes  of  the  brother  and  sister  assutnett 
a  duiilar  colour,  and  had  their  origin  in  the  ^ame 
associations.  We  do  not  allude  to  those  amuae^ 
nietitSi  which  were  continued,  as  opportunity  of- 
fered, long  after  the  brother  liad  made  his  first 
appearance  at  school ;  amusements  calculated  to 
shock  the  rapt  and  romantic,  if,  being  belie  vent 
in  fiction,  they  were  not  often  incredulous  m  to 
fact— the  amusemeivts,  in  short,  of  donkey-riding* 
and  racing,  resorted  to  daily — of  traj>ball,  hoop, 
and  bow-«nd-arniw,  practised  continually — even  to 
the  acc|uisition  ()f  on  extraordinary  degree  of  ex- 
pertness,  es^iccially  in  the  latter  art.  No ;  what 
we  would  particularize  as  ttie  favourite  pa^^time  of 
the  children,  what  may  lie  characterised  as  their 
first  anibititm,  wits  to  be  SparUtos.""  Mr.  I.an- 
don  Jiays,  There  ccmld  Ite  no  greater  reproach 
between  u*  than  to  cull  each  other  'SybaritCp'  and 
thill  long  before  I  knew  why ;  as  far  (he  adds) 
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as  Plutarch's  Lives  enabkd  her  to  eomprelieiid 
Spartan  maxims, she  aitned  at  Cfirrying  them  out — 
thieving  aloue  excepted — ^aiid  thatj  as  her  father 
told  her,  only  because  we  were  not  in  an  enemy 's 
country."  And  it  is  related  by  her  cousin,  that 
she  would  often  give  any  dainty  sht^  was  about  to 
eat  to  some  poor  child  who  came  to  the  gate,  oh- 
ser^ing,  as  §he  turned  away,  ^vl  would  rather  be  a 
Spartan  than  a  Sybarite,'* 

One  of  the  exploits  of  the  young  Spartans 
de^rves^  by  way  of  specimen,  to  be  recorded. 
For  some  wanton  or  heedless  trespass »  they  had 
both  one  day  been  turned  out  of  the  garden.  Their 
rags  was  so  great  that  they  hardly  knew  at  Hrst 
how  to  compass  their  revenge  upon  the  gardener. 
**  But,  my  sifter,"  proceeds  our  auihority  on  this 
grave  matter,  proposed  a  rather  curious  method 
nf  taking  vengeance,  ^  I  tell  you  what — we'll  make 
him  iLpuidk  chamcier  V  but  as  I  did  not  know  what 
thai  was,  I  thought  it  better  to  get  our  war^arrowg 
(beaded  with  nails  instead  of  lead),  and  attack  him 
on  the  tjKit,  She  was  too  much  of  a  Spartan  not  at 
once  to  ftftsent  to  the  plan,  and  In  another  minute  or 
two  poor  Joseph  was  stuck  all  over  with  arrows,  for 
iny  fister,  esjiecially,  was  very  expert.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  man  running  at  us^  with  his  spade 
liefnre  his  face ;  a  charge  which,  as  our  weapons 
were  not  very  *  Spartan/  ended  the  engagement  at 
once.    He  took  us  both  prisoners,  and  the  punish- 
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ment  he  inflicted  was  not  without  some  tincture  of 
retributive  justice:  f^sr  he  tossed  us  upon  the  top 
of  a  quickset  hedge,  and  there  left  us.  After  some 
furious  cryiug,  we  found  we  were  not  much  hurt, 
I  remember,  amidst  my  trouble^  inquiring  if  she 
had  read  of  any  Sjmrtans  who  had  been  served  m 
we  were  ?— an  idea  that  instantly  ctm verted  her 
tears  to  laughter,  as  she  sard,  '  Very  like  Spartans, 
indeed  I'  In  about  half  an  hour  the  gardener 
came,  accepted  our  promise$«  and  lifted  us  down.^ 
This  gardener  is  the  hero  of  anotlier  story,  which 
must  be  related «  a^  it  introduces  the  little  L»  L. 
in  the  character  of  a  preceptor*  '*  He  was  almost 
thirty  years  old,*'  says  Mr,  Landon,  "  had  not  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  alphabet,  but  was 
anxious  to  learn*  My  sister,  assisted  by  me,  taught 
him  first  his  letters^  then  to  spell,  to  read,  and  at 
lastt  to  write.  It  was  at  tlie  spelling-stage  that  we 
were  niof^l  aniusetl.  We  used  to  pick  out  the  ^  hard 
words'  for  his  IfiyiohSt  and  it  was  our  delight  tu 
laugh  at  hb  extraordinary  mistakes,  some  of  which 
were,  no  doubt,  iu  lent  ion  a  I  ones,  designed  to  make 
fun  for  us.  W'hi'n  1  went  to  school,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  he  liecame  Letitia's  pupil  solely-  He  car- 
ried a  small  dictionary,  her  gift,  in  bis  hat,  and 
would  cim  over  a  \vmx\  while  at  work»  and  then  a(>- 
peal  to  one  i»f  us  ftir  the  meaning;  the  explana* 
tion  generally  inena^rg  his  difftcnlty,  because  it 
brought  more  wordii  with  it.    The  dictionary  wai. 
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with  him,  the  one  book  needful ;  he  was  convinced 
that  if  he  could  but  master  tkatt  all  others  would 
be  perfectly  easy.  Such  were  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  persevered  in  the  paths  of  useful  know> 
ledge  !  His  name  was  Joseph  Chambers;  he  lived 
with  us  many  years,  and  only  left  when  there  was 
no  longer  any  sen^ice  for  him*  He  subsequently 
obtained  a '  milk-walk/  at  Brompton,  where,  being 
enabled  to  rely  on  his  own  book-keeping,  he  made 
mnit  little  money,  and  is  now  landlord  of  a  quiet 
boutelry  at  Barnet,  He  ever  retained  a  very  grate- 
ful regard  for  the  memory  of  his  little  governess."* 
Tbe  reader^  who  Diight  happen  to  Btop  at  Mr, 
Cbajubers*s  inn  at  Barnet,  would,  no  doubt^  obtain 
a  Terifieation  of  this  narrative  of  the  original  joy- 
ousne&s  of  the  young  improvisatrice. 

But  wc  must  not  pass  by  the  childish  days  of 
li-  L*,  over  the  records  of  which  we  have  not, 
it  ti  hoped^  Mngeretl  too  long»  without  a  glance  at 
certain  habit*  that  were  more  peculiar  to  herself, 
and  Lay  at  the  root  of  those  literary  a^ipj  rations 
which,  long  before  tlie  years  of  womanhood,  indi- 
cated the  workings  of  more  than  a  woman*^  mind. 
Slid  gave  to  poetry  and  romance  a  store  of  prema- 
ture and  uoescpected  treasure**  Her  genius  s^ms 
lo  hftw  sprtiDg  up 

**  luit  u  Uie  pBM  growi  that  sowt  lts«lf/' 

We  have  already  seen  her,  in  lier  cousin's  descrip- 
tirm,  pushing  what  she  called  her  "measuring 
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fitick/"'  before  her,  as  she  took  her  daily  walk  in  the 
gardfiiii  and  deprecating  interruption  because  she 
had  a  beautiful  thought"  in  her  head.  And  this 
picture  omy  be  filled  up  by  the  recollections  of 
her  brother,  who  has  known  her  to  be  pacing  up 
and  down  the  lime-walk  for  hours  in  this  way — 
fometimes  talking  aloud ,  sometimes  repeating 
verses,  oftener  in  silent  thought^ — the  result  of  all 
which  exercises  would  be^  at  night,  a  long  story, 
or  an  account  of  her  intended  iramU^  to  which 
bet  more  especially,  had  to  listen.  And  listea 
he  did,  patiently  for  iomo  time ;  but  at  last,  per- 
haps he  got  tired,  or  annoyed  at  losing  his  only 
playfellow  in  so  unaccountable  a  way :  for  a  bar- 
gain was  struck  between  the  children,  to  the  effect 
that  on  ooe  day  he  was  to  listen  while  &he  talked^ 
and  on  the  next  she  was  to  adopt  his  amusements* 
**  On  her  days^'*  runs  the  reminiscence,  "  I  had  to 
undergo  either  the  account  of  *  her  island^'  that  is* 
of  what  she  would  do  as  another  Robinson  Crusoe, 
or  some  fairy  tale  or  verses  uf  her  own  composU 
lion  ;  or  perhaps  the  battle  scetie  from  the  *  Lady 
of  the  Ijake^'  fur  the  whole  uf  that  poem  1  think 
she  knew  by  hearL**  The  listener's  patience,  after 
a  litne,  apjiearii  to  have  failed  again^  for  a  fresh 
stipulation  was  made  tJiat  the  something,  wliatever 
it  might  bct  which  was  lo  fall  from  the  lips  of 
the  eloquent  young  child,  was  not  lo  be  repeated 
*^mmc  than  twice  or  thrc?e  times  at  Uic  most.*' 
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L*  E«  L«  has  alluded^  in  some  verses  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  the  time  and  scene 
thus  recalled  by  Mr*  Landon, 

How  well  I  can  recaU  the  tone 

When  firet  I  liini'd  thy  page  ; 
The  green  bought  closed  above  my  head^ 

A  natural  bemutage. 

•  «  s  «  • 

I  peopled  all  the  wallu  and  shadei 

With  images  of  thine ; 
The  Ume^tree  waa  a  lady's  howeri 

The  yew-tree  was  a  thrine  : 
Almosit  I  deem'd  each  sunbeam  ahone 
O'er  hannerp  spear,  and  marian* 

Her  kind  in&tructress  also  speaks  of  the  ease  and 
rmpidity  with  which  ^  at  thii  timej  the  used  to  per- 
forai  ihe  task  of  writing  themes  upon  given  sub- 
jects. As  soon  as  she  could  write,  or  rather  make 
iho^'  pothooks  which  were  afterwards  to  become 
the  unc«>ulh  interpreters  of  such  graceful  meanings, 
**jfou  would  always,"  says  the  lady  just  alluded  to, 
•*  see  her  with  her  slate ;  when  not  reading  or 
talking  it  was  her  constant  companion,  morning, 
noant  and  night ;  she  invariably  took  it  with  her 
into  her  room  when  she  retired  to  rest,  though  rest 
»he  could  not  always — for  if  any  thought  struck 
her  in  the  night,  it  was  written  down^  and  I  believe 
she  as  often  wrote  without  a  light  as  with  one/^ 

The  date  of  the  **  first  effort  of  her  literary  g^ 
nins,"^  is  not  knrnvn^  but  it  is  certain  she  was  "  very 
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young/*  and  the  subject  was  the  adventures  of  her 
cousin  Captain  Landon,  who  bad  then  just  re- 
turned from  America.  As  she  wrote  she  exhibited 
passages  for  approvaL  Much  time  was  devoted  to 
this ;  but  the  results  have  not  been  preserved « 
One  of  her  very  earliest  pieces  was  a  sketcli  (pub- 
lisbed  years  afterwards)  of  the  character  of  Sir 
John  Doyle,  written  after  perusing  an  account  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  Her  mind  was  wonderfully 
moved  by  the  recital  of  any  great  or  good  action  ; 
her  countenances  always  strikingly  expressive^ 
would  lighten  up  even  in  childhood  as  she  read  ; 
and  so  early  was  her  character  formed  that  she  not 
only  seemed  then,  but  really  was,  capable  of  any 
exertion  or  any  self-sacrifice.  Not  less  Aingular 
was  her  capacity  of  judging  the  characters  of 
penons ;  while  yet  a  mere  child  her  penetration  in 
litis  respect  was^  frequently  remarked  ;  and  though 
at  the  time  tliey  would  often  say  **  Letitia^  you 
are  wrong,"  the  truth  of  the  opinions  she  had  ex- 
preflsed  was  b»  often  confirmed  by  experience. 

To  account  for  the  associations  of  travelling,  and 
especially  of  travels  in  Afrira^  that  were  eaily 
predominant  in  her  mind,  we  need  but  revert  &r&l 
w  the  royage  made  while  yet  «  youth  by  her 
fathcf,  aad  next  to  a  book  which  he  gave  her, 
besring  the  title  of  Silvctler  Tram[x*r/*  Tfiit 
wii  the  pel  among  her  **  plraAurr  lHK>k»,''  rival- 
ling for  A  time  even  KubiuMin  Crujioe,  and  de- 
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ddedJj  eclipsing  her  fairy  tales*  She  tried,  in 
•fter  Ufcp  to  procure  a  copy  of  thii  wurk,  but 
never  could.  Like  Pistol^  it  spoke  of  Africa  and 
golden  joyS'*'  It  profesfved  to  be  a  narrative  of 
travels  in  n  region  to  her  so  fatal,  and  was  full  of 
wonders  connected  with  bushmen,  and  lions  literal 
aod  metaphorical — recounting  narratives  of  much 
coterprize  and  adventure,  illustrating^  or  rather 
exaggerating,  the  power  which  the  arms  and  re- 
sources of  a  civilized  few  gave  them  over  the  savage 
many.  At  last  her  father  presented  her  with  the 
'*  Arabian  Nights^"  and  [this  acquisition  soon  set- 
tled the  claims  of  Silvester  and  Robinson,  by  sup* 
pUu  ti  ng  hot  h  *  *  *  M  any  a  weary  day  obser  v  es  h  e  r 
brother,  those  lasie  Nights  occasioned  me — I  had 
to  hear  all  T 

L.  E-  It.  reminded  her  brother,  in  a  poem  ad- 
dmsed  to  him  in  after  years,  of  another  volume, 
who«e  hero  for  a  time  eclipsed  every  other  hero. 
Truth  seemed  indeed  stranger  than  iiction  as  they 
md  Cook*«  Yuyaget* :  — 

It  WA«  Jill  Au^uit  evmlngf  with  Hunset  in  the  trees, 
Whtxi  home  ym  brr>t]ght  kii  Voyiigc«  who  found  the  Mr  Sontli 

Scflii  _  .  .  . 
Fot  meakM  he  wai  our  idol,  we  idled  with  hiisi  ut  Sea. 
And  the  pofid  amid  the  wdlow*  mr  ocean  ieettred  to  be ; 
T1i€  water-lilies  growing  beneath  the  rooming  ■mile, 
Wr  called  the  South  Sea  istlandg,  eaeh  fltrweT  a  di^ibrent  iate« 
Wtthm  that  lonely  garden  what  happy  bonn  went  by, 
WbPe  we  fancied  tliat  amuod  us  spread  foreign  «ea  and  iky/' 


"^^^1^  MEMOIIL 

The  mention  of  the  paternal  gift  (the  Arabimi 
Nights^),  suggests  a  reference,  before  we  proceed 
further,  to  a  little  sketch  in  which  the  circ  urn  stance 
is  mentioned  by  L.  K.  L.  herself.  It  is  called  "  The 
Hi&lory  of  a  Child,"  and  formed  one  of  about  a 
dozen  sketches  published  in  1836^  under  the  title 
of  "  Traits  and  Trials  of  Early  Life,'^  Some  of 
the  incidents  of  her  own  childhood  are  related  in 
It ;  but  the  whole  bear  the  same  relation  to  reality 
that  phantasies  bear  to  facts.  The  joy  in  the  gift^ 
the  *'  delicious  odour  of  the  Russian  leather,"'  and 
the  charm  of  the  *'  pictures  that  glanced  through 
the  half-opened  leaves,^  as  she  recei%ed  the  prc- 
eiQU$  volumes — the  excitement  of  reading  those 
enchanted  pages,'^  which  wb.h  ranked  as  the  most 
delicious  of  her  life  "—may  all  be  unexaggerated  ; 
but  for  the  other  events,  the  scenesj  the  feelings 
asaoclated  with  them,  they  are  just  b&  unlike  her 
own  history,  as  Robinson  Crusoe's  island  is  unlike 
England*  Taking  this  sketch  in  an  autobiogra* 
phical  sense,  we  see  in  the  heroine  a  shy,  melan 
choly,  lonely,  imloved  child — whose  pride  is  stung 
by  whispered  afFroots  from  servants  about  her 
"plainness''' — whose  affections  are  jokes  or  mys- 
teries to  al)  about  her — whose  heart  breaks  wlien 
her  nurse  calls  hc*r  '^a  tiresome  little  thing^— and 
who,  left  to  ruminate  in  solitude^  found  no  pl&B^ 
«ure  but  in  a  senie  of  neglect  and  prescotimenti  or 
mtaery.    Now  the  real  L<         was  anything  on 
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earth  but  this.  True,  she  seldom  mixed  with  other 
children^  for  one  reasoHi  that  there  were  Done  of 
her  own  age  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  true,  that  al- 
though very  alfecdonate»  she  never  cared  to  "  pet " 
any  animalj  dog,  cat,  or  bird — nor  took  pleasure  in 
girlish  toys;  for  her  ^*  pleasure-books'' were  her 
pole  pets.  But  it  is  just  as  certain  that  so  far  from 
being  a  gloomy  child,  all  who  knew  her  laugh  at 
fauch  a  noticHi.  Now  and  then,  as  her  cousin  re- 
members, a  certain  violence  of  temper  would  get 
the  better  of  the  young  student,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions her  unfortunate  books  were  condemned  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  different  directions;  but 
eslmly  to  replace  them,  at  a  word,  or  even  a  look 
of  admomtioDi  was  enough — ^Wicr  tears  flowed 
abundantly—she  would  kneel  down  and  beg  God 
to  forgive  her/'  Her  temper,  says  this  respected 
relative,  was  cheerful  and  kind ;  and  she  lived 
only  with  those  who  loved  her  for  herself,  and 
wiislied  solely  for  her  goud.'*^ 

I  have  told  the  history  of  my  childhood^"' 
wrote  L*EX.,  concluding  the  little  imaginative 
sketch  of  which  mention  has  been  made ;  child- 
hood which  images  forth  our  after  life.  Even  such 
hm  been  mine — it  has  but  repeated  what  it  learnt 
fmni  the  first,  sorrow,  beauty,  love,  and  dealh*'^ 
In  cKintrast  with  the  romance  of  this  picture,  and 
to  dear  up  all  mistakes  as  to  the  original  melan- 
choly of  her  nature,  we  must  set  before  the  reader 
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a  picture  painted  in  far  pleasanter  colours^  not  even 
admitting  that  the  truth  is  less  poetical  than  the 
fiction.  He  who  knew  her  childish  feelings  and 
habits  so  wellj  sharing  her  sports  and  seeing  into  her 
very  dreams,  gives  us  this  assurance  that  *<  up  la 
theageof  thirteen*  when  the  family  quitted  Trevor- 
park,  ^he  Mas  a  strong  healthy  child ,  a  joyous  and 
high-spirited  romp.  Nor,^  be  proceeds^  "  was 
this  disposition  ever  wholly  lost*  When,  indeed, 
thought  began  to  deepen,  and  the  imagination  to 
unfold,  it  then  only  changed  to  the  milder  and  less 
childish  form  of  playful  wit  and  social  cheerful* 
oess.^^  Such  were  the  early  days  of  the  happy 
E  L,;  and  such,  we  venture  to  assert*  were  the 
feelings  with  whichj  when  those  days  were  passed, 
%he  commenced  her  career  in  the  world « 


1815  to  1834. 


Aftee  a  year  8  residence  at  Lewis-place,  Ful- 
banii  Mn  Landon  removed  with  his  family  to  Old 
Brontptofi  *  Here  a  con  sid  era  ble  ped  od  of  L .  K .  L  /s 
youth  was  patised*  Under  the  guiding  care  of  her 
mother,  the  g*xid  and  generous  qualities  of  her 
nature  continued  to  have  fair  play  and  to  flourish  ; 
while  those  powcrM  of  intellect  and  imaginatioiit 
which  had  been  early  signaliEed,  acquired  ripeness 
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and  strength  so  gradually  as  to  insure,  m  the  minds 
of  her  friends,  the  fulfilment  of  every  gratifving 
proniise.  The  days  of  tasks  and  lessons  over,  her 
studies  took  their  own  turn,  and  the  tastes  she  dis- 
played were  those  of  the  poetry  and  the  romance 
that  coloured  aU  her  visions,  waking  or  asleep. 
Pen  and  ink  had  succeeded  to  the  slate,  writing  to 
scribbling,  distinct  images  to  phantasies  that  had 
as  little  form  as  substance ;  and  it  followed  that 
ideas  of  publication  and  a  thirst  fur  fame  should 
succeed  to  the  first  natural  charm  of  parental 
kisses  and  family  pats  on  the  head — the  deli- 
cious  eocouragement  of  an  occasional  ^*  not  so 
hmir  or  even  a  **  very  clever,  indeed!"  from  some 
mure  entliusiastic  patron «  The  desire  was  soon 
gratified*  Mr.  Jerdan,  under  whose  management 
the  Literary  Gazette,"  then  recently  established, 
was  rapidly  acquiring  a  large  circulation  and  exer- 
dstog  great  literary  in0uence,  happened  to  be  a 
odghbour  of  the  Landons,  and  to  him^  as  an  ar* 
bit^  of  the  destinies  of  young  authors,  and  a  man 
oftbe  kindliest  disposition,  admitted  even  in  quar- 
ters where  the  utmost  difference  of  literary  opinion 
preiriuledt  an  introduction  wm^  without  oiueh  diffi- 
rulty,  obtained.  Fragments  of  romance,  snatches 
of  song,  fancies  and  good  nights,^  pieces  oom- 
posed  with  about  as  much  art  as  a  young  bird 
might  exhibit  tn  its  first  chirpings — were  submitted 
with  mingled  hop  and  fear  for  the  critic's  judg- 
f  ot<  1*  c 
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tnent,  and  this  was  speedily  given  in  a  form  of  frank 
aad  strong  encouragement.  In  some  of  the  earliest 
verses  that  were  shown  to  him,  Mr,  Jerdan  had  the 
taste  and  feeling  to  perceive  the  faint  colourings  of 
a  dawn  that  was  to  resemble 

"  Tlie  uncertdn  glorj*^  of  mi  April  day," 

If  he  could  not  pronounce  every  set  of  verses  to 
be  a  poem^  he  could  well  discern  that  nobody  but 
a  poet  had  written  them.  If  they  were  not  evi- 
dences of  the  power  and  mastery  of  the  divine  art, 
ihey  were  proofs  of  a  love  of  it  too  intense  to  fail 
in  working  out  some  of  the  sweetest  of  its  objects. 
As  he  felt  he  spoke  ;  the  encouragement  had  an  in- 
stant effect ;  and  the  "  Child  of  Song"^  had  the  de^ 
light,  not  long  after,  of  seeing  some  of  her  vers^ 
included  among  the  original  jjoetry  of  the  tnfluen 
tial  and  fame-dispensing     Literary  Gazette.*^ 

The  effect  of  this  editorial  compliment^  and  the 
prai^  that  accompanied  it»  remained  long  upon 
her  mindf  comforting  her  under  some  trials  lo 
wliich  her  family  were  about  that  time  iubjeetedi 
by  feeding  her  enthusiastic  hopes  of  being  able,  in 
ftfler  years,  to  attach  honour  to  their  name,  and  to 
aid  their  fortunes.  When  she  was  about  eighteen 
yeans  old,  she  commenced  a  letter  to  her  cousin, 
witb  m  reference  to  some  apiniona  just  then  prtN 
flounced  by  the  same  critical  authority,  and  then 
rati  on  in  a  strain  which  tbowa  that  all  her  child- 
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like  siiDplicity  of  feeling,  and  thoughtful  light* 
beartedness,  bad  been  unchangeably  preserved. 

**  Dear  Cousin, 
Are  you  pleRsed  with  me  ?  Ami  not  happy  ? 
'An  degance  of  mind  peculiarly  graceful  in  a 
female;^ — is  nut  this  the  praise  you  would  have 
wished  me  to  obtain  ?  Has  all  your  trouble  been 
thrown  away  ?  It  hm  always  been  my  most  earn- 
est wish  to  do  something  that  might  prove  your 
time  had  not  lieen  altogether  lo&t.  To  ex  eel  m  to 
ahow  my  grateful  aiTectioQ  to  you.  The  poem  ii 
now  eDtirely  finished.  I  liope  you  will  like  *  Ade- 
laide.^ I  wished  to  pourtray  a  gentle  soft  charac- 
ter, and  to  paint  in  her  the  most  delicate  love.  I 
fear  her  dying  of  it  is  a  little  romantic ;  yet,  what 
waK  I  to  do,  as  her  death  must  terminate  it  P  Pray 
da  you  thiidi,  aa  you  are  the  model  of  my,  I  hope, 
charming  heroine,  you  could  have  contrived  to  de- 
scend to  the  grave 

*  Pale  martyr  lo  love'»  WMting  flame  V 

Not  only  is  the  second  canto  concluded,  but  I 
have  written  all  the  minor  pieces  1  intend  insert- 
ing.  And  now,  dear  con&iD,  I  do  so  long  to  be 
with  you,  if  it  were  only  to  show  you  how  amiable 
1  intend  being*  I  will  not  be  pasdonate ;  and,  as 
to  EHiabethj  1  wiU  be  so  good-natured— I  will  be 
Id  ber  what  you  have  been  10  me.  .  .  •  .  I  never 
cS 
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knew  how  delightful  it  was  to  be  at  home  until  I 
was  away-  It  is  aU  Tery  pleasant  to  go  out  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  do  not  like 
it,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  week  upon  week  and 
manth  upon  month  (for  it  is  now  four  months  since 
I  saw  any  of  you)  I  am  heartily  tired,  .  •  •  •  I 
hate  to  be  continually  obliged  to  think  of  what 
I  must  say,  for  fear  of  offending  some  one  or  otiier 
—however,  I  never  had  the  slightest  disagreement 
with  one  of  them.  On  the  whole,  I  compare  iny 
visit  to  Clifton  to  a  sunny  day  in  December,  ,  ,  .  , 
I  have  such  a  delightful  room  to  sit  in,  where  I 
usually  spend  mornings  and  evenings— I  have  bor- 
rowed Miss  Elizabeth  Smith's  *  Fragments,'  I  like 
them  so  much.  I  am  quite  in  Miss  C*'s  good 
graces — it  is  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  her^ 
but  it  never  offends  her— on  the  contrary  she  ex- 
claims, ^  Well  now,  dear  heart  alive,  I  am  so  glad 
to  find  you  have  such  good  spiritii  !^  I  believe  my 
aunt  thhiks  me  not  a  little  rhodomontade,  but  it  is 
yerj  excusable  at  present.  I  am  happy  fur  three 
things ;  first,  I  am  so  enchanted  with  Mr.  Jerdan*s 
note ;  secondly,  so  pleased  at  having  left  Clifton  ; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  I  am  so  delighted  to 
tliink  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  see  you  all 
again*"^ 

This  letter,  which,  like  every  one  of  the  hun* 
dreda  we  hove  seen  (rom  the  same  hand,  h  without 
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a  dute^  was  written  from  Gloucestershire,  where,  in 
18^0,  she  was  staying  on  a  visit  to  some  of  her  re- 
]Ative%  having  previously  visited  Clifton  (as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter)  accompanied  by  her  grand- 
motheri  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
fjuilted  home.  We  see  how  her  heart  returns  to 
il.  Separated  from  what  she  had  most  associated 
witbf  she  can  but  compare  her  days  to  glimpses 
of  December  sunshine— warm  and  bright  only  by 
romparison. 

The  poem  thus  alluded  to  as  being  entirely 
finished,  formed  the  principal  feature  of  a  little 
volume,  published  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year,  by  Mr.  Warren,  of  Bond-street.  Its  title  was 

The  Fate  of  Adtrlaide,^'  a  Swiss  romantic  tale, 
and  it  was  dedicated  to  IMrs.  Siddons,  The  story 
b  of  love,  war,  and  misery.  Adelaide  loves  and 
is  loved,  but  her  Orlando  is  inconstant ;  war  calls 
him  to  the  eastp  and  there  be  marries  ;  both  ladies 
die  for  him, — 

>■  **  They  laid 

^onudc  (for  so  she  wiib*d  it)  by  Ibe  dde 
Of  hi-r  fw«tft  rival/' — 

and  ihe  hero  hangs  over  the  grave,  a  melancholy 
man,  to  point  the  moral  of  the  lay.  The  poem  and 
the  minor  verses  that  follow  it^  were  of  value  only 
as  promiiies — ^as  indications  of  poetical  genius ;  and 
ibeae  promises  were  soon  redeemed  by  an  assidu- 
ous cultivalion  of  that  beautiful  faculty  of  song 
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which,  like  mercy,  is  twice  blessed,  being  eyearia 
its  best  and  highest  exercise  a  joy  inestimable, 

Iinmediately  after  the  publication  of  this  volume 
she  commenced,  in  the  **  Literary  Gazette,""  a  series 
of  **  Poetical  Sketches,"  to  which  was  affixed  her 
initials  only, — **  L,  E.  L.^  The  three  letters  very 
speedily  became  a  signature  of  magical  interest 
and  curiosity.  Struck  by  the  evident  youth  of 
the  writer,  by  the  force  as  well  as  the  grace  of  her 
careless  and  hurried  notes,  by  the  impaiisianed 
tenderness  of  the  many  songs  and  sketches  that, 
week  after  week,  without  intermission,  appeared 
under  the  same  signature,  the  public  unhesitat- 
ingly recognised  tliese  contributions  as  the  fresh 
and  unstudied  outpourings  of  genius;  and  they,  by 
whom  the  loftier  beauties  and  the  more  cultivated 
grace  of  the  living  masters  of  the  lyre  were  best 
appreciated,  at  once,  with  open  arms  received  one 
poet  more Not  only  was  the  whole  tribe  of  ini- 
lialists  throughout  the  land  eclipsed,  but  the  initial  J 
became  a  name. 

From  the  summer  of  1821,  to  that  of  1824,  tbese^ 
eontributions  were  uninterruptedly  continued.  It 
IS  impossible  not  to  be  struck  witli  the  profusion 
in  which  they  were  poured  forth*  Five  or  six 
snatches  of  song  in  a  week*  few  of  them  without 
»otDe  charm  of  tenderncHS  or  fancy,  or  a  brief  tale 
of  struggling  pajision,  delineating  some  chivalrous 
character,  and  iibr>unding  in  the  picturetque-^ 
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these  re»d  in  mmy  quarteti  with  ihe  admira- 
don  which  glances  over  defects  and  dwells  on  the 
imsult^ — the  general  image  of  beauty  presented  to 
tbe  mind.  It  was  thus  that  the  young  initialist 
'*  woke,  and  found  herself  famous,'*'  Perhaps 
tbe  L»  L,  itselfi  the  compromise  between  the 
aoDnjmous  and  the  full  announcement,  the  partial 
revelation,  the  namelessness  of  the  name,  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  curiosity*  That  the  poet  was 
a  **  young  lady  yet  in  her  teensi"  as  the  editor 
answering  inquiries,  at  length  announced,  was  a 
circumstance  that  did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  detract 
frotn  tbe  charm*  Old  poets  read,  and  younger 
onea  wrote  verses  to  her.  One  of  them^  Bernard 
Barlon,  thus  closes  an  admiring  ajwstrophe,  pub- 
lished in  February^  182^,  months  before  the  object 
of  it  bad  attained  her  twentieth  year  — 

"  I  know  mi  who,  or  what,  thm  ttrt. 

Nor  do  I  seek  to  know  the^, 
W)n]f  t  thoUf  perioniiing  thus  thy  p^rtt 

Such  baaqujcU  can  bestow  me. 
Then  he,  aiA  long  as  thou  eholt  list, 
My  viewless^  nameless  tnelodht.*" 

And  this  fihe  was  to  thousands  beaide  the  minitreL 
With  tbe  young  ahe  at  once  became  a  favourite. 
She  breathed  in  rapturous  \'erse  their  own  fervent 
and  wild  aspirations — she  unfolded  to  them  the 
irisions  of  their  morning ;  nor  did  she  the  less  re- 
laiia  thiii  hold  upon  them,  because  rhey  shrunk  with 
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a  sudden  cbilluess  from  her  blank  aod  dreary  pic- 
lures  of  destiny,  and  her  sombre  predictions  wrung 
from  them  tears  of  needless  pity, 

A  writer  of  the  fir&t  literary  rank^  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  New  Monthly,"  for  the  year  1831  ^ 
hm  referred  to  the  sensation"  created  by  our 
t§ubject  on  her  first  appearanco  in  the  pages  of  the 
'*  Literary  Gazette,''  **  We  were,*^  he  says,  at 
that  time,  more  capable  than  we  now  are  of  poetic 
enthusiasm ;  and  certainly  that  enthusiasm  we  not 
only  felt  ourselves,  but  we  shared  with  every  second 
person  we  then  met*  We  were  young,  and  at  col- 
lege, lavishing  our  golden  years,  not  so  much  on 
the  Greek  verse  and  mystic  character  to  which  we 
ought,  perhaps,  la  Itave  been  rigidly  devoted,  as 

'  Oiir  heart  in  pa»uonj  and  our  bead  m  rh^F-me/ 

At  that  lime  poetry  was  not  yet  out  of  fashion,  at 
least  with  us  of  the  cloister;  and  there  was  always 
in  tlie  reading-room  of  the  Union  a  rush  every 
Saturday  afternoon  for  the  *  Literary  Gazette  ;^ 
and  an  impatient  anxiety  to  hasten  at  once  to  that 
corner  of  the  sheet  whicli  contained  the  three  ma* 
gical  letters  ^  L.  L/  And  all  of  us  praised 
the  veree^  and  all  of  us  guessed  at  the  author.  We 
fiuon  learned  it  was  a  female,  and  our  admimtion 
was  doubled,  and  our  eonjectures  tripletl.  Was 
she  young?  Was  she  pretty?  And — for  there 
were  some  embryo  fortune-hunters  iincmg  us— was 
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aha  rich?  We  ourselves  who,  now  §taid  critics 
and  gobcr  gentlemen,  are  about  coldly  to  nteasure 
to  a  prose  work  [what  is  here  quoted  is  introduc- 
tory to  a  review  of  Romance  and  Reality,]  the  due 
quajitum  of  laud  and  censure,  then  only  thought 
of  homage^  and  in  verse  only  we  condeBCended  to 
yield  it-  But  the  other  day,  in  looking  over  some 
of  our  boyish  effusions,  we  found  a  paper  super- 
scribed to  L.  L.J  and  beginning  with  ^  Fair 
npiril !'  ^ 

In  ibia  place,  perhaps^  it  may  be  fitting  to 
glance  at  oue  important  characteristic  of  her  writ- 
iDgs,  previous  to  the  consideration  of  those  maturer 
poemS|  the  e&rliest  of  which,  now  on  the  eve  of 
appearance,  procured  for  her  Buch  deserved  dis- 
tinction. In  the  poetry  of  L.  L.,  even  at  this 
early  ond  happy  period  of  her  career,  assuming 
that  it  ha^  now  in  reality  commenced^  we  detect, 
not  unfrequently,  examples  of  that  which  after- 
wju^s  cast  a  gloom  over  so  much  that  she  wrote, 
and  was  so  justly  complained  of  by  those  who  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  progress  of  her  talentt 
and  reputation.  The  verses  even  of  her  gay  and 
etkgQt  youth  abound  in  distrusting  views  of  life, 
to  melancholy  forebodings,  and  images  of  weari- 
Hem  and  despondency.  Whatever  the  subject 
of  the  SQtig,  baffled  hopes  and  blighted  affections 
would  evermore  thrust  themselves  between  the 
finger  and  the  light ;  and  if  they  were  not  always 
c3 
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adzed  upon  as  the  theme,  ihey  were  unfailingly  as- 
sociated with  it^  and  introduced  in  the  way  of  illug- 
tration  or  analogy.  And  here  it  may  be  desirable 
at  once  to  impress  upon  the  reader^s  mind  the  fact, 
that  there  wai  not  the  remotest  connection  or 
aSinity,  not  indeed  a  colour  of  resemblance^  be* 
tween  her  every -day  life  or  habitual  feelingSj  and 
the  shapes  ihey  were  made  to  assume  in  her  poetry. 
No  two  persons  could  be  less  like  each  other  in 
all  that  related  to  the  contemplation  of  the  actual 
world,  than  L.  E.  W  and  Letitia  Elizabeth 
Landou.  People  would  in  thU^  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  forgetting  one  of  the  licences  of  poetry, 
identify  the  poet's  history  in  the  poet*s  subject 
and  sentiments,  and  they  accordingly  insisted  that, 
because  the  t>train  was  tender  and  uiouruful,  the 
heart  of  ttie  minstrel  was  breaking.  Certain  it  i% 
that  L.  E.  L/s  naturally  sweet  and  cheerful  dis- 
position was  not^  at  this  time,  soured  or  obscured 
by  any  meditations  upm  life  and  the  thinga 
mosl  worth  living  for,  which  a  lavish  and  raptur^ 
ous  indidgence  of  the  poetic  mood  could  lead  her 
into  ;  and  however  she  may  have  merited  admirn- 
tiun,  «he  had  no  original  claim  to  sympathy  as  a 
victim  to  constitutional  morbidness.  While  every 
chord  of  her  lute  seemed  to  awaken  a  thouMnd 
jilaintive  and  painful  memories,  she  vrm  storing 
up  just  03  many  lively  recollections;  and  aa  the 
melancholy  of  her  «ong  moved  numberleit  hesrts 
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tovirds  her,  her  own  was  only  maved  by  the  m.mc 
procees  still  farther  thtto  ever  out  of  melancholy's 
reach.  Her  imagination  would  conjure  up  a  scene 
in  wliicli,  as  was  said  of  the  Urn  Burial ,  the  gay- 
est thing  you  should  see  would  be  a  gilt  coffin-nail ; 
mid  this  scene  &be  would  fancifully  confound  for 
the  lime  being  with  human  life^  past,  present,  or 
to  come;  but  the  pen  once  out  of  her  hand,  there 
WIS  no  more  sturdy  questioner,  not  to  say  repudia- 
lor,  of  her  own  doctrineii,  than  her  own  practice. 
The  spectres  she  had  conjured  up  vanished  as  ttie 
wtiod  dropped  from  her  hand*  Five  minutes  after 
Ute  composition  of  some  poem  full  of  passionate  sor- 
row, or  bitter  disappointment  and  reproach,  sive 
would  be  seen  again  in  the  very  mood  out  of  which 
she  had  been  carried  by  the  poetic  frenzy  that  had 
seized  her--«  state  of  mind  the  most  frank,  aifec- 
tionate  and  eojoying^ — self*relying,  but  equally 
willing  to  nbare  in  the  simple  amusements  that 
EQjght  be  presented,  or  to  employ  its  own  resources 
for  tlie  entertainment  of  others^ 

A  letter,  which  must  have  been  written  towards 
tilt  close  of  1820,  while  L.  E.  L.  was  yet  in  GIou- 
eefllmhire,  will  serve  to  show  how  early  she  was 
ttcciiitotned  to  give  her  thoughts  the  ghjomiest  and 
isoil  linreal  colouring  when  finding  expression  in 
wte.    It  is  addressed  to  her  mother. 

**  At  present,"^  she  says,  "all  I  have  to  my  is» 
that  I  do  so  long  to  see  you  allj  that  I  like  my  aunt 
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more  and  more,  that  nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than 
my  visit  to  Castle-end,  and  that  I  only  wish  you 
were  in  as  agreeable  a  place.  I  have  but  one  cause 
complaint — I  so  seldom  hear  from  any  of  you. 
As  for  my  cousin,  if  I  did  not  know  her  too  well, 
I  should  take  it  for  granted  she  had  forgotten  me. 
You  cannot  think  how  delightful  a  letter  is — ^it 
makes  me  quite  happy  for  three  days.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  I  wrote  last  night — I  send  them,  as 
they  are  addressed  to  you. 

*  I  will  not  say,  I  fear  your  absent  one 
Will  be  forgotten,  but  you  cannot  feel 
The  sickening  thoughts  that  o'er  the  spirit  steal 

When  I  remember  I  am  quite  alone. 
That  all  I  laved  most  fondly,  all  are  gone. 
To  you  that  deepest  sorrow  is  unknown ; 

Some  very  dear  ones  are  beside  you  now  ; 
But  cold  to  me  each  smile  that  meets  my  own  ; 

It  does  not  beam  upon  some  long-loved  brow. 

'Tis  vain  to  tell  me  we  again  shall  meet, 
That  thought  but  makes  the  weary  hours  depart 
More  slowly ;  hope  is  tedious  to  the  heart 

When  we  so  oft  its  accents  must  repeat. 
Absence  is  to  affection,  as  the  hour 
Of  winter's  chilling  blight  upon  the  spring's  young  flower.* 

I  have  now,"  proceeds  the  letter,  **  entirely 
lost  my  former  passion  for  travelling.  If  I  am  so 
tired  of  what  can  scarcely  be  called  a  long  journey, 
what  should  I  do  in  my  intended  traveU  thrwtgh 
Africa  !  I  have  not  written  to  you  since  you  en- 
closed Mr.  Jerdan^s  note.    How  happy  I  am  !  it 
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50  far  surpasses  my  expectations,  cx>nvinced  as  I  am 
that  a  kind  of  curse  hangs  over  us  all ;  u  seemed 
too  delightful  to  happen  to  one  of  the  Caliets.  ,  .  , 
To  say  the  truth,  I  had  thought  so  much  ahout  the 
poem,  that  1  had  got  quite  tired  of  it,  and  at  last 
sent  it  in  a  6t  of  despair*  So  favourable  a  verdict 
again  revived  the  spirit  of  eJtertion*  I  had,  indeed, 
compounded  a  miserable  essence  for  e^cpectation^ 
it  might  have  been  styled  intrusion,  presumption, 
or,  to  sum  up  in  a  word,  it  might  have  been  good 
for  nothing.  The  poem  I  took  with  me  to  Clifton, 
intending  to  finish  it,  I  quarreUed  with  and  burnt* 
This  one  has  been  entirely  written  since  I  w^as  there, 
«nd  is  now  completely  terminated. — ^  My  task  is 
ended  now,"  ,  -  ♦  ,  I  have  made  your  purse  scar- 
kt.  I  think,  though,  tliey  say  green  is  the  colour 
of  hope  \  it  has  been  an  unlucky  colour  to  us,  for 
how  fond  we  all  were  of  it !  .  «  •  My  aunt  is  really 
ft  delightful  person— so  good-natured,  lets  me  do 
just  OS  I  plea^ ;  1  dont  wonder  they  all  Uke  her 

10  much*  When  do  you  think  of  moving  ?  Once 
together  again,  and  I  care  not  for  anything*  .  .  , 
I  think  you  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  I  often  spend 

011  evening  engaged  in  a  sober  rubber  at  whist 
The  contrast  between  the  lone  of  this  letter,  and 

that  of  the  lines  enclosed  in  it,  is  apparent*  It 
forms  the  distinction  between  reality  and  romance. 
In  prose,  the  writer  only  wishes  her  mother  **  were 
in  as  agreeable  a  place  C  in  poetry^  she  is  con* 
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sumed  by  sickening  thoughts^  that  steal  over  her  as 
she  remembers  she  is  quite  alone.'^  As  a  matter  of 
fact  she  states,  that  her  aunt,  whom  she  likes  more 
and  more,  is  delightful  and  good-natured,  allow- 
ing her  to  do  just  as  she  pleases  ;*'  but  as  a  matter 
of  fiction  she  declares,  that  ^*  all  she  loved  most 
fondly,  all  are  gone" — that  she  is  quite  solitary  and 
ever  sorrowful.  The  reality  asserts  "  that  nothing 
can  be  pleasanter  than  her  visit  to  Castle-end,^  and 
the  romance  insists  that  cold  is  every  smile which 
meets  hers.  How  far  poetry  may  require  these 
convenient  sacrifices  of  fact,  is  a  question  it  would 
be  idle  to  discuss  ;  nor  is  it  here  maintained  that 
the  habit  was  at  all  peculiar  to  L.  £.  L.  What  is 
required  to  be  conceded,  is  simply,  that  the  habit 
washers ;  that  she  less  frequently  aimed  at  express- 
ing in  her  poetry  her  own  actual  feelings  and  opi- 
nions, than  at  assuming  a  character  for  the  sake  of 
a  certain  kind  of  effect,  and  throwing  her  thickly* 
thronging  ideas  together  with  the  most  passionate 
force,  and  in  the  most  picturesque  forms.  Sorrow 
and  suspicion,  pining  regrets  for  the  past,  anguish 
for  the  present,  and  morbid  predictions  for  the 
future,  were,  in  L.  R.  L.,  not  moral  characteristics, 
but  merely  literary  resources.  The  wounded  spirit 
and  the  worm  that  never  dies  were  often  but  terms 
of  art,  or  means  to  an  end.  This  admitted,  there 
is  little  of  contradiction  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
few  mysteries  of  character  to  clear  up. 
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182*  to  1830. 


In  the  month  of  July«  18^4,  after  several  unsue- 
oessful  Degotiations  with  other  publtshersH  The 
loipraWisatrice  and  other  j3oem5,  by  L.  E.  L*,"  was 
published  by  Messrs*  Hurst  and  Robinson.  The 
principal  poem  was  scarcely  niore  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred lines  in  length,  but  the  volume  extended  to 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  pages.  It 
was  a  book  of  baauty  in  every  sensej  and  enjoyed 
41  fate  not  always  accorded  to  volumes  of  poetry  that 
arc  ardently  admired — it  was  as  eagerly  bought, 
It^  successi  far  as  sale  was  concerneci,  was  une- 
cjuivoeal  on  the  first  day  of  publication. 

The  stamp  of  originality  was  on  this  work*  Al- 
fnoet  as  thickly  iown  with  blemishes  as  with  beau* 
lies — faulty  to  an  extent  that  must  have  made  the 
eald-niaturcd  and  cynical  critic  fcltcitate  himself  as 
at  the  sipreading  of  a  feast — the  fruit  of  wild  and 
tmpaiiiing  feelings  that  *^  would  not  be  command- 
ed**— ^there  still  the  stamp  of  originality  upon 
the  work.  There  was  a  power  in  the  pages  that 
DO  carelessness  could  mar,  no  obscurity  hide — ^and 
tlie  power  was  the  writer's  own.  Not  only  had 
her  lyre  borrowed  no  string  from  the  elder  poets ; 
not  only  were  its  effects  un weakened  by  imitative 
notes  caught  from  the  popular  poetical  wntings 
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of  the  day,  but  it  was  just  as  impossible  to  trace 
in  the  character  of  her  imagination  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  her  style,  any  resemblance  to  those 
qualities  which  had  gained  distinction  for  other 
gifted  women— one  of  whom,  Mrs.  Hemans,  had 
just  preceded  her  in  the  acquisition  of  an  honoured 
name. 

The  youth  and  sex  of  the  writer  constituted  an- 
other charm  of  powerful  effect.  There  was  much, 
moreover,  in  the  poem  itself,  connected  with  these^ 
to  interest  and  fascinate.  The  heroine  of  it  was  an 
improvvisatrice,  youthful,  impassioned,  and  gift* 
ed  with  glorious  powers  of  song ;  and,  although 
introduced  as  a  daughter  of  Florence — 

 "  of  that  land 

Where  the  poet's  lip  and  the  pamter's  hand 
Are  most  divine" — 

she  might  be  even  L.  R.  L.  herself;  for  what 
were  the  multitude  of  songs  she  had  been  pouring 
out  for  three  years  past,  but  "  iroprovisings  and, 
as  some  forlorn  hope  or  blighted  affection  was  ge- 
nerally their  theme,  so  was  it  here — the  story  of 
love  and  suffering,  hope  and  despair,  was  but 
amplified  and  elevated;  the  moral *^  was  the 
same — 

"  It  was  my  evil  star  above, 

Not  my  sweet  lute,  that  wrought  me  wrong ; 
It  was  not  song  that  taught  me  love, 

But  it  was  love  that  taught  me  song." 
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And  thus,  ihotigh  it  was  but  Sappho  who  sang^ 
Sappho  and  L.  E-  L.  were  voted  to  be  one,  and 
the  minstrel  was  identified  as  a  martyr  to  ill-^s tarred 
passion  and  blighted  hope. 

The  assertion  that  many  of  L*  L/s  songs 
were  simply  improvisings/'  may  almost  be  taken 
in  a  literal  sense.  An  example  is  supplied  in  one 
of  the  minor  pieces  that  fill  up  this  volume — the 
sketch  of  St*  George's  Hospital/^  It  was  long 
ago  pointed  out  to  us  as  an  instance  of  the  ease 
with  which  her  fancy  appUed  itself  to  any  subject, 
and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  she  embodied  her 
ideas  in  verse.  Passing  the  spot  with  a  party  of 
friendsi  she  invited  one  of  them  to  give  her  a  sub- 
ject for  a  sketchy  and  he  carelessly  suggested  the 
hoifpttat  Arrived  at  BromptoOj  the  pen  was  put 
in  action ;  and,  in  a  space  of  time  that  seemed 
scarcely  suflicient  for  transcribing  the  lines  legibly, 
that  beautiful  set  of  pictures  was  produced.  Her 
thoughts  always  flowed  faster  than  she  could  put 
them  upon  paper ;  and  of  many  of  her  fragments 
and  sketcheSt  as  of  the  above,  it  may  be  said,  that 
it  would  take  her  just  as  long  to  copy»  as  to  com- 
pose them* 

Nobody  will  deny  that  this  proved,  in  number- 
hm  instances,  a  fatal  facility.  Here  and  there  a 
stanza  may  have  been  improvised  with  advantage ; 
many  lines  together,  navj  whole  pieties  may  be 
thowDi  which,  written  off'as  fast  a&  the  fingers  could 
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move,  00  study  could  have  very  materially  im* 
proved.  But  these  were  the  exceptions*  The  in- 
jury that  resulted  from  the  rule  of  rapid ity^- 
breathless  and  recklese  rapidity — is  shown  through- 
out the  various  poems  that  compose  the  over- 
wrought richness,  the  beautiful  excess,  the  melo- 
d  iou  s  con  f  u  sion  o  f  t  he  '  *  I  m  pro  v  v  i  sat  rice. "  I  f  t  he 
superfluities,  amounting  to  at  least  one-third  of  the 
poem^  had  been  cut  away,  all  that  is  obscure  would 
have  been  clear — ^all  that  is  languid,  strong — all 
that  is  incongruous,  harmonized.  But  let  this,  at 
the  same  time,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  L.  L.  i§ 
not,  even  in  her  earlier  poemB,  chargeable  with 
having  used  I  wo  words  where  one  would  do ;  she 
only  sinned  in  employing  two  ideas,  or  three,  where 
one  was  enough*  It  is  true,  she  often  marred  m 
fine  thought  by  a  careless  and  inexact  expression  f 
but  more  frequently  she  destroyed  the  effect  of  a 
fine  thought  by  profusely  heaping  others  upon  it, 
until  she  buried  her  nightingale  in  roses. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  recount  the  in* 
stances  of  personal  tribute  and  congratulation  front 
those  whose  *'  breath  is  renown,'*  which  this  pro- 
duction won  for  Its  delighted  author.  Enough, 
that  the  public  was  her  patron ;  that  several  edi- 
Uon%  were  rapidly  sold ;  and  that  the  tide  of  for- 
tune b«^gan  to  flow  in  with  thiit  of  fame*  But  mil 
a  day  did  »lu*  ttllow  hem4f  tu  pnu^  in  the  enjoy- 
nietit  of  iheae  new  delights,  and  the  advintagea 
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ibey  were  bringing  to  those  of  whoni  she  always 
though  I  more  lhan  of  herself.  Her  imaginatioD 
wmld  know  no  rest.  Her  weekly  coDtributions  of 
sketch  and  song  were  continued  with  unabated 
freshness  and  vigour;  amidst  feelings j  kindled  by 
the  euccess  of  her  work,  which  ahe  afterwards 
touehtogly  described — 

  "  If  ever  liappiness 

In  ila  mmi  piiasionate  excess 
OStrcd  ita  wine  to  human  Hp, 
ll  has  been  mine  that  cup  to  sip. 
I  may  not  say  with  wliat  deep  dread 
Thf  words  of  my  first  aong  were  sold ; 
I  nu^  not  «y  what  deep  delight 
Has  beaD  upon  my  minstrel  fiiglit 
ThMiks  to  the  gentleness  that  lent 
My  young  lute  such  eneonragement/* 

It  incited  her  to  another  trial  of  it,  for  another 
}Ma^in  was  commenced  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  progress  of  this  new  work  was,  however, 
interrupted  by  an  event  not  wholly  unlooked-for, 
but  for  which  a  heart  so  filially  attached  as  hers 
could  never  be  thoroughly  prepared,  UithertOt 
h*  E,  L.  hod  resided  under  her  father's  roof,  ex- 
cepting only  during  an  interval  of  a  year  or  two 
passed  with  her  grandmother  in  Sloane-street,  or 
spent  in  viMts  to  other  members  of  the  family* 
Now,  however,  in  the  midst  of  her  success,  and  in 
the  freshness  of  ber  yet  brighter  hope,  it  was  her 
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misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  her  beloved  parent ;  of 
him,  whom  to  please  was  the  first  desire  of  her  heart. 
Mr.  Landon  lived  only  long  enough  to  witness  the 
dawn  of  his  daughter's  literary  fortune,  and  to  hail 
in  it,  as  he  must  have  done,  some  consoling  pros- 
pects of  that  advantage  and  succour  to  the  objects 
bereft  of  his  protection,  which  his  own  unprosper- 
ous  enterprises  in  later  years  had  rendered  so  ne- 
cessary. 

The  poem  was,  after  a  while,  proceeded  with ; 
and  its  loveliest  passages  are  evidences  that  she 
had  sought  and  found,  among  the  shadows  of  me- 
lancholy beauty,  and  the  images  of  gentleness  and 
peace  which  many  of  the  subjects  selected  for  illus- 
tration suggested  to  her,  that  balm  for  hurt  minds 
which  her  own  so  much  required  :  the  poem  closes 
with  a  tribute  to  the  revered  dead,  which  is  one 
gush  of  exquisite  and  unextinguishable  affection. 

■  "  My  heart  said,  no  name  but  Thine 

Should  be  on  this  last  page  of  mine. 
My  father !  though  no  more  thine  ear 
Censure  or  praise  of  mine  can  hear. 
It  soothes  me  to  embalm  thy  name 
With  all  my  hope,  my  pride,  my  fame ! 
•         •         •         •  • 

Alas!  the  tears  that  still  will 
Are  selfish  in  their  fond  recal. 
If  ever  tears  could  win  from  Heaven 
A  loved  one,  and  yet  be  forgiven. 
Mine  surely  might !  •  •  • 
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Mj  own  dcftd  father,  time  may  bring 
□umce,  ehange,  upon  his  rainbow-wing ; 
But  never  wili  thy  name  depart— 
The  houBeboid  god  of  thy  child's  heart, 
Until  thy  orphan  girl  may  ih&re 
The  grare  where  her  best  feelingi  are* 
Never,  dear  fatherp  love  can  be 
Like  the  dear  love  I  had  for  thee." 

These  are  among  the  closing  lines  of  **  The  Tmu- 
badouFj"  to  which  were  added,  "  Poetical  Sketches 
of  JModern  Pictures,  and  Historical  Bketches,"' 
foTtning  a  volumef  published  by  Hurst  and  Co.^  in 
J  lily »  1B25.  This  poem  is  of  considerable  length, 
mnd  is  divided  into  four  cantos*  The  festival  of 
the  Golden  Violet^  which,  at  Toulouse,  in  the  14th 
centijryt  was  appointed  for  the  bestowal  of  the 
pri^e  dut  to  the  Troubadour  victor,  suggested  the 
subject;  and  the  hero  of  it)  Raymond,  figures 
bravely  and  brilliantly  in  all  the  honours  that  a 
mastery  in  love,  and  war^  and  minstrelsy,  may  con- 
fer upon  him,  until  he  wins  from  the  hand  of  his 
fair  mistress,  who  u  queen  of  the  floral  games, 
the  prize  of  the  Oolden  Violet.  In  this  sub- 
ject we  have  some  spirited  descriptions  of  scenes 
where — 

Wilh  the  lightning*!  ipeed^  the  thunder  s  peal, 
Flajhes  the  lancc  and  strikes  the  steel 

ill  contrast  with  the  most  lovely,  or  the  most  gor* 
geous  pictures  of  fair  gardens  and  gay  pavilions ; 
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then,  again,  bursts  of  wildest  passion  and  bitterest 
grief,  succeeded  by  such  touches  of  sweet  and  na- 
tural feeling,  that  the  heart  is  lulled,  and  the  ear 
scarcely  heeds  the  faltering  measure  and  the  jag- 
ged verse — 

'*  Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh." 

It  is  noticeable  that,  in  her  picture  of  the  Trouba- 
dour, L.  E.  L.  describes,  what  she  could  not  yet 
have  experienced,  the  insufficiency  of  a  fair  fame 
fairly  won  to  atone  for  the  evils  of  sacrificed  re- 
pose, of  unambitious  dreams  dispelled,  of  privacy 
invaded,  of  the  cold  sneer,  the  envious  tongue,  the 
heart-searing  slander.  The  wreath  of  song,  she 
says,— 

"  Hiough  seemingly  all  bloom  and  light, 
Hides  thorn  and  canker,  worm  and  blight  *  * 
Mocking  will  greet,  n^lect  will  chill 
His  spirit's  gush,  his  bosom's  thrill ; 
And,  worst  of  all,  that  heartless  praise 
Echoed  from  what  another  says." 

The  poet,  she  assures  us, 

"  But  dreams  a  dream  of  life  and  light, 
And  grasps  the  rainbow,  that  appears 
A&r  all  beautiful  and  bright 
And  finds  it  only  form'd  of  tears." 

The  end  of  the  adventure  being  invariably  and 
inevitably. 
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**  To  i%h  for  All  th«  toUf  tlte  eixre, 
The  wrong  which  he  has  had  to  hear*' 

This  was  written  shortly  after  the  death  of  Lord 
BjTOn,  atul  expresses  nothing  more  than  that  sym- 
patliy  whieh  a  spirit  bo  imaginative,  and  a  temper 
mgmmm  as  heri»  must  necessarily  have  felt,  with 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings,  real  and  unreal^  of  that 
extraordinary  person.  But  L,  was  soon  ad- 
tnilted  to  a  full  and  most  keen  experience  of  some 
of  the  wrongs  she  so  touchingly  associates  with  the 
attainment  of  poetic  honours.  Of  this  presently, 
in  the  meantime,  with  the  remark  that  the  success 
of  the  "  Troubadour,"  mth  respect  both  to  fame 
and  fortune^  equalled  her  highest  hopes,  let  us  turn 
to  another  subject- 

The  Christmas  of  this  year,  1825,  L,  E,  L. 
spent  at  the  house  of  her  uncle^  the  Rev.  James 
Landont  at  Aberfordi  near  Wetherby,  in  York- 
ftbim.  One  of  the  friends  with  whom  she  was 
a]  ways  most  delighted  to  correspond  was^  just  at 
timt  period^  making  a  first  appearance  in  the  **  at- 
tno^here  of  authorship and  the  occasion  called 
forth  a  letter^  which,  though  written  in  a  vein  of 
the  liveliest  and  most  playful  humour,  expresses 
some  sentiments  which  &he  very  seriously  enter- 
tained. To  read  tliis  is  to  have  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  her  conversation  taken  down  in  short-hand. 

**Ten  thousand  congratulations  to  myself,  the  re- 
proach if  taken  away  from  Israel  My  dearest  Mrs. 
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Thomson^  jour  appearance  in  the  atmosphere  of 
"ithorship  is  a  con&umniation  devoutly  to  be  wishetl 
by  all  who  have  the  good  laame  of  their  profession 
at  heart.  I  shall  think  of  my  calling,  ^  my  shame 
10  crowds,*  with  somewhat  of  complacency,  when  I 
can  call  up  your  image,  instead  of  visions  of  lon- 
gitude in  blue,  and  latitude  in  yellow.  Already 
I  see  you  a  regular  lioness,  *  Have  you  got  Mrs. 
Thomtion's  autograph  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  be  at 
my  party  when  I  tell  you  Mrs,  Thomson  is  to  be 
lher€^— she  is  the  great  historianess,  a  most  charm- 
ing, delightful  woman/  *Good  gracious  !  can  that 
bean  authoress?"  *  Why,  dear  me,  ma'am,  she  has 
iuch  a  fine  family  f  How  cordially,  sincerely,  af- 
fectionately do  I  wish  and  expect  for  your  work  the 
most  brilliant  succesiu  May  the  Grand  Turk  read 
it  as  a  matrimonial  lesson,*  the  Mogul  take  the 
thouBandth  edition  for  himself,  and  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Kusaias  implore  the  honours  of  its  dedica- 
tion* 

•*Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  I  take  the  opposite 
of  your  ]Misition,  and  say  the  country  is  the  place 
for  reading  letters;  I  know  ytuir's  by  heart.  1,  too, 
have  been  dining  out  ;  au  pmnier,  I  did  ^Misi,* 
very  prettily,  and  a  good-natured  old  lady— who 
put  toe  in  mind  of  a  tun,  or  a  lady  and  gentleman 
'  mlled  10  to  one,*  having  the  height  of  one  aex,  the 
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breadth  of  the  other — gave  me  a  book  of  pictures, 
a  stool,  and  a  little  table.  An  second ^  it  was  pro- 
perly disseminated  that  I  was  Hhe  London  Au- 
thoress.^ The  consequence  was,  ttvat^  seated  by  the 
only  young  man  I  had  beheld,  I  acted  upon  him 
like  an  air* pump,  suspending  his  very  breath  and 
motion ;  and  my  asking  him  for  a  mince-pie,  a  dish 
of  which  I  had  been  for  some  time  surveying  with 
longing  eyesy  acted  like  an  electric  shock — and  his 
start  not  a  little  discomposed  a  no-age*al-alI,  silk- 
vested  spinster,  whose  plate  was  thereby  deposited 
in  her  lap— and  last  not  least,  in  the  hurryj  he  for- 
got to  help  nie  i 

My  dear  madam,  I  can  forgive  (I  can  do  no 
more)  your  liking  the  country  in  preference  to 
London,  Both  yourself  and  Mr.  Thomson  passed 
your  childhood  there;  and  I  believe^  like  the 
absolute  necessity  of  wigs  for  the  bishops  and 
judges,  there  is  an  absolute  belief  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  childhood ;  though,  in  my  particularly 
private  opinion,  these  reminiscences  are  but  of  tri- 
angular caps,  certain  donations  on  the  right  or  left 
ear,  as  was  roost  convenient,  verba,  graphies^  and, 
dimax  of  intellectual  misery,  the  multiplication- 
table  I  Be  this  a*  it  may,  it  is  my  firm  lieUcf  that 
the  softened  remembrance  of  these  said  scenes  hat 
thrown  a  poetical  halo  round  the  country,  that  it 
la  only  because  you  are  not  there  which  makes  it 
m  desirable  to  you.  Nothing,  I  grant,  can  be  more 
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luxurious  than  the  gush  of  fresh  air,  the  sweep 
of  green  fields,  the  fine  old  trees  and  the  twiUght 
of  summer  t  but  it  is  coming  from  streets.  It  is 
the  very  knowledge  that  your  pleasure  is  passing 
as  you  enjoy  it,  that  makes  a  month  or  two  in  the 
country  so  delightful.  But  (oitjmirs perdriT  I  the 
very  poetry  of  Surrey's  beautiful  landscapes  would 
become  prose  in  time.  As  for  social  intercourse 
there  is  none.  I  grant  you  a  round  of  magnificent 
dinners — allow  the  excellence  of  the  champag^et 
the  ices,  the  pine  apple*— I  can  stare  at  the  gold  and 
uilver  plate  till  I  pine  to  pawn  it — but  for  real  en- 
joyment give  me  one  day  such  as  1  have  spent  at 
your  house.  I  grant  that  in  the  country  nothing 
seems  easier  than  to  become  the  golden  calf  of  a 
circle,  but  I  never  envied  Miss  Seward - 

**  No;  *  London,  my  country^  city  of  the  soul/  I 
am  content  to  dwell  for  aye  with  thee.  I,  however, 
cordially  agree  in  one  of  your  favoiuite  opinions, 
the  happiness  of  being  one  of  a  large  family.  There 
is  certainly  something  very  delightful  in  being  the 
ol^ect  of  aifectionate  solicitude  to  many^  bound  in 
every  tie  of  habit  and  relationship.  ,  ,  .  I  should 
like  you  to  know  my  auntj  I  tlrink  you  would  be 
m  much  pleased  with  her.  .  .  .  You  must  summon 
phUosophy  and  the  haberdasher  to  your  aid,  for 
gloves  of  mine,  here  at  leasts  you  will  never  get. 
En  jmuuntt  I  have  heard  most  ludicrous  accounts 
of  my  achievements  in  that  way.    One  ymmg  l«djr 
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Bl  Scarborougli  last  suminer^  that  I  bad  had 
two  hundred  oiFers;  and  a  geDtleuian  at  Leeds 
brought  an  accouat  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
straight  from  London*  It  is  really  very  unfortu- 
nate that  my  conquests  should  so  much  resemble 
the  fJttiaage  to  the  NtHth  Pole  and  W^ordswortb'ii 
Cuckoo,  *  talked  of  but  never  seen/  .  ^  .  Bince  the 
fiiiil  page  of  tliis  was  written^  I  have  seen  York 
Cathedral — it  is  a  glorious  place.  The  feeling  on 
entering  it  is  worth  a  whole  month  of  common 
rxisteoec.  1  only  longed  to  asaasanate  the  guide 
who  kept  talking  of  feet  and  inches.^ 

The  next  letter  which  L.  E.  L.  addressed  to 
Mrs.  ThoniBou  is  in  painful  contrast  with  that 
which  has  just  been  transcribed.  The  subject  of 
it  ia  here  adverted  to  w  itb  a  reluctance  which  will 
At  least  ensure  brevity.  At  the  very  moment  when 
Ibe  bopea  of  a  friend's  success  in  a  first  literary 
enterpriie  were  thus  inspiring  her  even  to  gaiety, 
jedousy  and  calumny  were  buHv  with  her  own  name. 
Nobody  can  make  many  friends  without  making 
mme  enemies*  L,  E.  L.^a  foes  comprised  perhaps 
YariotiB  persons  who^  dispraised  in  the  journal  to 
whicb  ihe  was  eo  valued  and  constant  a  contri- 
butor, asaodated  the  critic's  opinions  with  hers ; 
while  others  might  as  erroneously  assign  to  her  in- 
fluence the  rejection  of  their  communications.  To 
these  must  be  added  a  third  class,  not  a  numerous, 
but  A  very  active  one,  who  never  forgive  success* 
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Hence  the  6rst  motive  for  detraction »  which  broke 
out  in  bitter  ridicuje  of  her  writings,  and  then 
proceedetl  to  the  vilest  misrepresentation  of  her 
conduct.  MTiat  malignity  begins^  igiioranl^  idle, 
sometimes  even  welUmeaning  gossip^  finishes*  Those 
who  professed  to  know  nothing  about  her,  aided  by 
their  silly  curiosity  the  iniiidious  objects  of  those 
who  might  falsely  pretend  to  know.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  very  unguardedness  of  her  innocence 
served  to  arm  even  the  feeblest  malice  with  pow- 
erful stings ;  the  openness  of  her  nature,  and  the 
frankness  of  her  manners,  furnished  the  silly  or  the 
ill-natured  with  abundant  materials  for  gossip. 
She  was  always  an  carele&s  as  a  child  of  set  forms 
and  rules  for  conduct.  She  had  no  though t>  no 
concern  about  the  interpretation  that  was  Ukely  to 
be  put  upon  her  words,  by  at  least  one  out  of  a 
score  of  listeners— it  was  enough  for  her  that  she 
meant  no  Iiarni*  and  that  the  friends  she  most 
vahted  knew  this^ — jicrhaps  she  found  a  wilful  and 
most  dangerous  pleajiure,  sometimes,  in  making  the 
stare rs  stare  yet  more  widely.  She  defied  suspi- 
don.  But  to  induce  her  to  condescend  to  be  on 
her  guard,  to  put  the  slightest  reitraint  upon  her 
vpeech,  correspondence,  or  actions,  simply  beciuie 
self-interest  demanded  it  to  save  her  conduct  from 
misreprcjteniaiion,  wns  a  task  which ^  so  far  from 
any  one  being  able  to  accompliith,  few  would,  with* 
out  deliberaiioQi  venture  to  attempt ;  so  quick 
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were  her  feelings,  m  lofty  lier  woman's  pride, 
and  so  keen  and  all-sufficing  her  consdousness  of 
right. 

By  ix>  one  could  this  grave  and  delicate  duty 
have  been  more  properly  discharged  than  by  the 
friaid  to  whom  the  preceding  letter  was  addressed. 
Mrs-  Thomson  had  known  K  E.  L*  and  her  family 
for  years*  Dr*  Antony  Todd  Thomson  had  been 
her  medical  attendant  from  her  girlish  days— both 
had  been  in  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  intimacy 
with  her — so  that  it  might  almost  be  said  she  had 
l>een  rarely  out  of  tlieir  sight.  Mrs,  Thomson's 
high  sense  of  moral  rectitude — and  not  that  only» 
but  her  clear  perception  of  the  nicer  proprieties  de- 
manded by  conventional  prejudice — her  intellect 
tual  qualitications^  aud  the  position  she  occupied — 
pointed  her  out  as  the  friend  from  whom  might  best 
cutne  some  neceasary  hints  at  the  existence  of  the 
scandal  that  had  been  diffused,  and  such  advice  as 
one  woman  may  give  to  another  without  addressing 
to  her  ati  arrogant  lecture  on  self-government.  Of 
the  just  application  of  the  solicitude  and  affection 
that  were  thus  shown*  the  following  letter,  written 
in  June,  11126,  k  at  once  the  proof  and  therecom- 
(lenite. 

I  have  not  written  «o  soon  as  I  intended,  my 
dear  1^1  rs.  Thomson,  first  because  I  wished  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  I  had  taken  ^me  stepi  towards 
chaagie  i  and  I  ali^  wished »  if  possible^  to  subdue 


the  bitterness  and  iodignation  of  feelings  not  to  be 
expressed  to  one  so  kind  m  yourself*  I  must  own 
I  have  succeeded  better  in  the  first  than  the  la&t, 
I  think  of  the  treatment  I  have  received  until  my 
very  fioul  writhes  under  tlie  powerlessness  of  its 
anger.  It  is  only  because  I  am  poor,  unprotected* 
and  dependant  on  popularity,  that  I  am  a  mark  for 
all  the  gratuitous  indolence  and  malice  of  idleness 
and  ill-nature.  And  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply  tliat 
had  I  been  posscsned  of  rank  and  opulence,  either 
these  remarks  had  never  been  made,  or  if  they  had » 
how  trivial  would  their  consequence  have  been  to 
me.  I  m  u  st  begi  n  w  i  th  th  e  o  n  ly  s  u  bj  ec  t  — th  e  only 
thing  in  the  world  I  really  feel  an  interest  in~my 
writings*  It  is  not  vanity  when  I  say,  their  su 
k  their  fault.  When  my  *  ImprovviaatHc^' 
outf  nobody  diaeovered  what  is  now  all 
against  it.  I  did  not  take  up  a  review,  a  magazine, 
a  newspaper,  but  if  it  named  my  book  it  was  to 
praise  '  thi:  delicacy/  *  the  grac^,'  ^  the  purity  of 
feminine  feeling"  it  displayed.  But  suc- 

eeti  ii  an  olTence  not  to  be  forgiven.  To  every 
petty  author,  whose  works  have  sicarce  made  his 
name  valuable  as  an  autography  or  whose  unsi»ld 
editions  load  his*  IxKikselier  s  j^helves^ — am  a  Aub* 
ject  of  envy — and  what  is  envy  but  a  name  for 
hatred  ?  With  regard  to  the  immoral  and  inw 
proper  tendency  of  my  productions*  I  can  only 
say  it  is  not  roy  fault  if  there  are  minds  whichf  like 
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negroei^  cist  a  dark  shadow  on  a  mirror,  however 
dear  and  pure  in  itself*  You  must  forgive  this ;  I 
do  not  often  &peiik  of  my  own  works,  and  I  may 
sajr  this  is  the  6rst  time  it  was  ever  done  boasts 
bl^y ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  place  the  opinions 
of  the  many  in  opposition  to  the  envious  and  illi- 
bend  cavillings  of  a  few* 

"  As  to  the  report  you  named^  I  know  not  which 
is  greattmt— the  absurdity  or  the  malice.  Circum- 
staooes  have  made  me  very  much  indebted  to  the 
gentleman  [whose  name  was  coupled  with  hers],  fof 
much  of  kindness*  I  have  not  had  a  friend  in  the 
world  but  himself  to  manage  anything  of  business, 
whether  literary  or  pecuniary.  Your  own  literary 
pursuits  must  have  taught  you  how  little,  in  them) 
a  young  woman  can  du  without  assistance*  Place 
yourself  in  my  situation.  Could  you  have  hunted 
London  for  a  publisher,  endared  all  the  alternate 
hot  and  cold  water  thrown  on  your  exertions ;  bar- 
gained for  what  sum  they  might  be  pieced  to 
give ;  and,  after  all,  canvaised,  examined » nay  quaiw 
relied  over  accounts  the  most  intricate  in  the  world? 
And  again^  after  success  had  procured  money,  what 
was  I  to  do  with  it  ?  Though  ignorant  of  business, 
I  must  know  I  could  not  lock  it  up  in  a  box* 
Then,  for  literary  assistance,  my  proof  sheets  could 
not  go  thruugh  the  press  without  revision*  Who 
was  to  undertake  this — I  can  only  call  it  drudgery— 
but  tome  one  to  whom  my  literary  exertions  could 
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in  return  be  as  valuable  as  thdrs  to  me?  But  it  is 
not  on  this  ground  that  I  express  my  surprise  at 
*o  cruel  a  calumny,  but  actually  on  that  of  our 
slight  intercourse.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
calling  on  his  way  into  town,  and  unless  it  is  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon »  which  is  almost  his  only  leisure 
time  for  looking  over  letters,  manuscripts^  &c,,  five 
or  ten  minutes  is  the  usual  time  of  his  visit-  We 
visit  in  such  different  circles,  that  if  I  except  the 
evening  he  took  Agnes  and  myself  to  Miss  B— *s, 
I  cannot  recal  our  ever  meeting  in  any  one  of  the 
round  of  winter  parties.  The  more  I  think  of  my 
past  life,  and  of  my  future  prospects,  the  more 
dreary  do  they  seem*  I  have  known  little  else 
than  privation,  disappointment »  unkind ness,  and 
harassment ;  from  the  time  I  was  fifteen,  my  life 
has  been  one  continual  struggle  in  some  shape  or 
another  againit  absolute  poverty,  and  I  must  say 
not  a  tithe  of  my  profits  have  I  ever  ex(3ended  on 
nivselt  And  here  1  cannot  but  allude  tu  the  re- 
marks on  my  dress.  It  is  easy  for  those  wboie 
only  trouble  on  that  head  is  change,  to  find  fault 
with  one  who  never  in  her  life  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  two  new  dresses  at  a  time*  No  one  kmiwa 
but  myself  what  I  have  had  to  contend  with— but 
tliis  is  what  I  have  no  right  to  trouble  you  with.^ 

TtbeM  were  her  real  feelings  expressed  to  a  real 
rricdd.  Her  flrf|uaintanceii  knew  nothing  of  thcni ; 
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the  world  saw  no  change  in  her ;  for  in  no  one  re* 
fpect  could  she  be  persuaded  to  put  a  curb  upon 
her  high  spirit,  to  substitute  reflectioo  for  impulsej 
or  to  set  a  guard  over  the  free  expression  of  her 
thoughts  and  opinions*  She  could  not,  howevert 
at  this  time,  surmi!^  the  whole  baseness  of  the 
ficandaL  The  knowledge  of  it  was  reserved  for 
after  years,  when^  her  life  and  maimers  continu- 
ing what  they  hod  ever  been,  but  the  evil  report 
never  utterly  tilencedt  it  mm  discovered  that  a 
iiknt  diidain  of  calumny  h  not  always  the  best 
wisdom  in  the  slandered ;  nor  a  reliance  upon  time 
and  innocence  for  juatice,  the  truest  delicacy  in  an 
adviser.  It  was  L,E*L/s  fate  to  suffer  deeply 
daring  many  after  years  of  her  life^  from  her  own 
high-miiideil  indifterenee  to  false  reports,  and  her 
resolution  to  wear  no  false  manner  at  any  time* 
How  pitiful  and  base  if  a  shadow  were  to  be  cast  on 
the  name  she  has  left,  or  her  character  were  still 
exposed  to  the  slightest  misconception^  by  any  false 
delicacy  to  the  living,  or  any  llinclung  from  the 
truth t  however  painful,  on  the  pari  of  one  whom 
die  had  in  solemn  tf*rms  charged  with  the  task  of 
recording  the  sir  cesses  and  sorrows  of  her  life-  U 
ii  therefore,  that  the  writer  feels  it  to  be  a  duty 
thtia  to  advert  to  the  slander,  and  thus  to  record 
the  reply. 

Hmr  diep  was  the  shock  her  feelings  sustained, 
ber  ixwn  words  show.    It  would  be  in  vam,  per- 
d3 
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haps,  to  speculate  upon  the  duration  of  that  bitter* 
no^  and  gloom  which  pervade  the  above  transcript 
of  her  feelings ;  but  the  evil  effect  was  certainly 
not  of  brief  continuance,  and,  perhaps,  from  this 
time  her  real  sentiments  towards  society,  and  her 
phtlosophical  speculations  on  life,  whether  ex- 
pressed in  her  correspondence  or  csonversationj  p«J- 
took  far  more  of  the  morbid ,  despairing*  and  deso- 
late tone  of  her  poetry  than  before.  In  her  next 
letter  to  the  same  friend  (dated  a  month  afterwards 
frofti  Aberibrd,  whither  she  had  again  gone  on  a 
visit  to  her  uncle  James),  the  usual  playful  hu« 
mour  is  dashed  with  excessive  bitterness;  and  this 
mixture  of  the  gentle  and  violent,  the  amiable  and 
the  scornful — a  mingling  of  so  much  that  wasj 
with  so  dreary  a  disl>elief  in  goodness — so  that 
it  often  seemed  to  be  wilful,  and  adopted  for  the 
mm  wskm^l  pambic — continued  to  be  character* 
istic  of  her  in  her  later  life, 

**  I  had  intended,  my  dear  Mrs*  Thomi^on,  tak- 
ing my  chance  of  spending  Mimdaj  evening  witli 
yout  but  my  cousin  s  return  home  with  me^  and 
rUc  beneficial  effect  of  leaving  everything  to  th« 
la§t,  prevente<i  my  going  out  So  I  must  tiegii 
my  lettur  by  bidding  you  most  affectionately  '  | 
hywr  with  far  more  aizicerity  than  thooc  words 
generally  convey.  For  my  own  part,  in  making| 
my  round  of  calU,  I  thought  *  toy  friends'  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  wish  me  health  and 
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happinesa  in  the  ^t-terms  of  the  polite  letter- 
writer.  After  allj  though  I  know  you  will  not 
allow  it,  there  19  fiamething  very  indepeadent  in 
this  indifference. 

'  There  ^cre  no  tears  at  pardng  shed ; 
There  were  no  eyet  to  shed  them/ 

I  kept  lamenting  that  I  had  not  gone  by  sea.  Who 
IB  It  that  says  a  happy  quotation  ts  a  sudden  trea^ 
Buref  I  might  have  applied  J^ord  Byron's  lines  so 
well, — <  Wilh  thee,  my  barque,'  &c. — I  had  a  most 
uoeooiitionly  pleasant  journey  down.  Of  my  three 
irzrpanioQSi  one  was  a  middle-aged  and  middle- 
liicd  man,  who  alternately  slept  and  steamed ; 
the  tecond  may  he  emphatically  described  as  a  no- 
body, a  young  gentleman  with  red  whiskers,  very 
hot  for  this  weather  ;  but  the  third  was  an  exceed- 
jii^j  gentlemanly  and  intelligent  man,  with,  how* 
eirer,  one  fault,  or  rather  misfortune,  he  was  mar- 
lied — or  I  ahauld  have  tried  for  a  conquest.— It 
ifa&  to  me  something  very  amusing,  and  very  new, 
{one  gTand  half  of  amusement),  to  converse  with  a 
well-informed  person,  possessbg  a  very  proper 

a|iprcdatioo,  as  Miss    would  say,  of  my 

kiiig  a  very  superior  sort  of  i>erson,  and  yet  not 
having  the  slighte.%t  idea  of  my  original  iSn,  no 
thought  of  my  taiiit  of  blue,  no  battery  of  looks 
meted  agai[3£»t  me*  O  for  oblivion,  and  five  hun- 
dred a  year ! — Not  being  now  writing  in  the  way 
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of  business,  I  shall  spare  you  the  flowers  I  have 
gathered^  the  trees  I  have  seen,  leaving  you  to  beatt- 
idealize  them  for  yourself  in  Fate''s  garden.  .  .  . 
This  is  not  a  gay  time  in  the  country,  but  pros- 
pects of  future  pleasure  are  dancing  before  me.  I 
have  invitations  for  Harrowgate  and  Scarborough, 
nay,  a  distant  peep  at  Scotland.  I  am  just  in  the 
humour  in  which  tours  are  made,  leaving  no  place 
with  regret,  and  looking  forward  to  none  with 
greater  pleasure  than  curiosity  and  change.  Were 
I  rich,  *  rd  make  a  tour,  and  then  I'd  write  it.'  I 
think  I  could  write  a  most  delightful  ^journey  of 
a  genius.'  I  would  confine  myself  to  portrait- 
painting.  Altered  as  I  am  in  tastes,  feelings  (if  I 
have  any),  I  must  say  I  retain  my  old  admiration 
for  my  aunt.  She  is  a  most  delightful  woman. 
Her  powers  of  conversation  are  very  great.  I 
keep  thinking,  ^  oh  dear !  what  would  she  not  be 
in  London!'  I  yesterday  had  a  drive  with  my 
uncle  to  (to  my  taste)  the  prettiest  place  about ; 
we  drank  tea,  and  afterwards,  walking  through  the 
grounds,  I  was  shown  a  tree  that  had  been,  two 
days  before,  struck  by  the  lightning.  It  was 
turned  to  the  most  beautiful  pink  inside  and  out, 
for  when  cut  down,  all  the  sap  was  pink.  I  wish 
I  could  learn  if  this  is  at  all  a  known  circumstance. 
What  a  simile  !  If  any  misfortunes  happen,  I 
beg  I  may  hear  of  them  ;  as  to  any  good  fortune, 
as  I  am  perfectly  sure  it  will  not  concern  me, 
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you  may  keep  it  a  fountain  sealed,  for  I  am  groTflrn 
very  envious*  I  aui  very  comfortable  Kere.  I  can- 
notf  though  I  wishj  be  in$iensible  to  bo  much  affec- 
tjonate  kindDcss ;  ,  ,  .  .  but  after  dll»  what  is 
fiffeotioii^  but  another  of  those  cheats  which  make 
prceept  life  diita&teful  to  ys  by  €om  pari  son  with 
the  future 

The  next  letter  to  Mrs.  Thomson,  dated  three 
weeks  afterwurds  (ever  reckoning  by  post-marks), 
cootradicts  this  fearful  sentiment ;  or^  at  least*  its 
writer  shews  that  if  affection  be  a  cheat,  in  her  it 
ooly  oterciBed  its  dishonesty  to  cheat  those  she 
loved  out  of  their  troubles  ;  for  the  letter  is  writ- 
teo  expressly  to  amuse  a  sick  friend,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  lively  throughout, 
with  but  one  mocking  aUusion  to  her  own  want  of 
leasibtlity. 

...  I  am  not  going  to  write  an  epistle  of  con* 
ddmcie.  It  is  one  half  of  a  Job  s  comforter  to  put 
people  in  tnind  of  their  misfortunes.  If  I  can  en- 
tertain you  for  five  minutes  I  do  more  good  than 
all  the  pity  in  the  worlds  and  you  need  not  read 
unless  disjKJsed.  I  have  been  both  bodily  and  in- 
telE^tuatly  industrious.  I  have  written  poetry  ^*  bj 
the  pound I  have  eaten  fruit  enough  to  stock  a 
Uall  in  Coven t-g£ir den,  I  have  walked  through 
green  lanes,  picturesque  fields,  &c.  till  I  have  worn 
Oil  I  two  pair  of  shoes,  and  began  to  wish  I  were  an 
Arabian  beauty^  a  load  for  a  camel ^  and  not  ex> 
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pected  to  move  without  the  asaistance  of  two  slaves. 
I  have  learned  to  tat,  worked  —  yes,  actually 
finished  a  lace-collar ;  and  most  commendably  too, 
began  a  flounce  fVom  which  I  have  no  few  dreams 
of  future  glory.  I  was  at  Leeds  yesterday,  *  a 
town  o^er  which  a  curse  is  laid.'  Cockney  as  I  am, 
I  had  no  idea  of  such  a  sky.  My  remark  was,  what 
a  tremendous  storm  is  gathering ! 

'  So  darkly  gloom'd  the  thunder-cloud 
Upon  the  distant  hill.' 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  actually  any  sky 
above  the  town  or  not,  but  you  see  nothing  but 
clouds  of  smoke  forming  the  atmosphere.  The  in- 
terior improves.  The  principal  street  is  really  a 
noble  one,  and  some  of  the  shops  made  me  most 
sentimentally  recal  the  glories  of  Bond-street.  But 
there  is  one  shop,  '  the  most  alluring  one  by  far,^ 
in  which  London  stands  unrivalled.  The  taste,  the 
intellect  displayed  in  her  pastry-cook  shops,  place 
her  country  competitors  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. I  have  entered  on  my  journal— Leeds  pas- 
try-cooks one  thousand  and  one  years  behind  in 
civilization.  Albeit,  you  see  ribbons,  gauzes,  silks, 
satins,  like  moving  rainbows  in  the  streets,  the 
people  have  a  very  plebeian  appearance.  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  this  at  their  exhibition,  which 
is  very  superior  to  what  you  would  expect  a  pro- 
vincial one  to  be.  There  are  some  fine  old  pictures 
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fi€Dt  by  the  neigKbouring  gentlemen ;  mtne  good 
modem  ones  from  LoDdon^  and  some  exhibited  by 
young  artists  in  this  part  of  the  country,  very  pro- 
mking  indeed.  The  portraits  are  what  portraits 
usually  are,  *  dresome  takings  of  a  foolish  face/ 
Patnti-rs  tniglit  exclaim  with  the  author  of  **  Jiouge 
€i  Nmr^^  on  seeing  his  fair^  alias  pale,  alias  yel- 
low, or  toui'-ensefnbie  sea-sick  countrywomen  land 
at  Calais^ — 

'  Nowi  by  St.  Oi^ofge  on  honeb&ckl  one  wcmld  think 
The  ugUi<it  come  on  purpose  to  disgrace  U9«' 

There  is  m  fine  collection  of  pictures  at  which 
is  alH>  a  most  heantlfiil  place » formerly  a  preceptory 
of  the  Templars,  with  some  curious  aptiqiiarian 
remains,  but  invisible  to  common  eyes,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  H  being  at  present  there  lamenting 

her  bard  fate,  and  the  utter  inability  to  live  on  six- 
aod-thirty  thousand  a  year.    To  our  left  is  a  place 

bl^longlng  to  Mr,   ,  notic^hle  as  a  woman- 

haleTp  Not  1^  much  as  a  foolish  fat  scullion  will 
be  suffer  in  his  house.  Ev^en  the  white  window- 
curtains  were  taken  down  as  bearing  too  much  re- 
setnblance  to  fenmlc  drapery.  For  every  why  there 
U  m  wherefore  ;  et  voki  k  fait ;  he  formed  an  early 
attachment  to  a  very  beautiful  girU  much  his  in- 
ferior in  fortune  ;  be  waa  ^nt  abroad,  hat  continued 
tioel  roinantically  constant.  A%  soon  as  his  father's 
Amih  made  him  muster  of  a  noble  estate,  he  mar- 
ried her*  Two  months  after  their  marriage  she  ran 
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away  with  his  most  intimate  friend  whom  she  had 
known  a  fortnight. — A  heavy  misfortune  befel  me 
the  other  day — one  of  those  misfortunes  which 
really  do  affect  my  feelings.  I  was  ruralizing,  was 
caught  in  a  violent  rain,  and  my  bonnet,  my  best 
bonnet,  new  trimmed,  was  utterly  hopelessly  spoilt; 
and  what  was  worse,  my  beauty,  if  I  have  any;  for 
I  caught  cold,  and  had  a  great  gathering  in  my  left 
eye,  which  besides  being  very  painful,  gave  me  a 
most  pugilistic  appearance.  I  arranged  a  black 
silk  handkerchief  as  well  as  I  could  over  the  poul* 
ticed  side,  but,  alas !  it  did  not  at  all  resemble 

 *  the  mask  which  shades 

The  face  of  young  Arabian  maids, 
A  mask  which  leaves  the  one  eye  free 
To  do  its  best  in  witchery.*  " 

The  following  reports  her  literary  progress,  on 
the  completion  of  another  poem,  the  "  Golden  Vio* 
let."  The  letter  was  written  at  the  close  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  from  Biggleswade,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, here  she  was  staying  for  a  short  period 
with  some  retired  friends. 

Had  I  any  intention  of  setting  up  for  episto- 
lary fame,  which,  however,  both  Heaven  and  I 
know  is  not  in  my  way,  I  should  rest  my  gilt- 
paper-and-red-seal  immortality  on  this  present  let- 
ter, for  it  has  the  mark  of  the  beast — that  is  to 
say,  is  written  from  the  most  selfish  motives,  ex- 
pressly for  my  own  amusement.    I  have  travelled 
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some  miles  since  I  last  wrote,  from  Aberford  to 
Roystou,  in  the  iimil,  in  company  with  a  ponderous 
md  somniferous  noun  masculine,  a  smart-looking 
Adjective  feminine,  whether  a  superintendant  of 
eurk  or  children,  letters  or  lace,  I  could  not  de- 
tertntne.  ,  .  .  You  may  guess  we  are  very  quies- 
cent, and  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  of  all  lioniza- 
tioo,  country  lionldng  is  my  utter  contempt.  As 
soon  as  my  *  Golden  \'ioIef  begins  for  me  to  realize 
its  name,  with  what  pleasure  shall  I  pay  the  Jehu, 
guard,  and  hackney-coachman,  that  land  me  in 
Haos-plaee.  St*  Vitus being  the  most  dissipated 
and  dancing  saint  I  can  think  of  to  invoke — it  will 
not  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not  have  a  gay  winter. 
Well,  give  me  a  metropolitan  five  hundred  a-year 
in  preference  to  a  rural  five  thou  gaud.  Albeit^  I 
don\  do  much  description  in  general «  I  must  fa- 
vour you  witli  a  little  in  honour  of  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  lanes  about  here.  Say  what  you 
will  of  a  spring  hedge,  give  me  an  autumn  one; 
the  first  has  only  a  few  flowers,  the  latter  is  covered 
With  fruit.  Tliey  are  now  literally  loaded »  thou- 
sands of  haw&  like  coral ,  the  bright  scarlet  heps, 
the  deep  purple  of  the  sloes,  and  the  shining  black 
erf  the  blackberries,  are  so  ricljly  relieved  by  the 
qrcunore  and  axh,  ihe  one  just  touched  with  yel- 
low, the  other  with  red tlie  gay  ribbon  reposi- 
tories of  Bond- street  might  take  many  a  useful 
hioL   They  say  every  gastronomic  hint  is  a  white 
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line  in  the  record  of  jour  life,  and  I  have  added  to 
iTjy  list  of  delicacies  a  braoch  of  sloes  roasted  over 
a  wood  fire*  I  have  been  roost  edify ingly  indus^ 
trious ;  you  who  heard  all  of  the  '  Golden  Violet' 
that  was  written,  know  how  much  I  was  behind 
hand — it  is  now  completely  Uni&hed,  and  I  am 
equally  busy  wiih  niy  *  Erinna*"'  I  shall  be  so 
aoadous  for  you  and  Mr.  Thomson  to  like  it.  la 
iber^  not  mn  old  proverb  which  says,  '  it  is  ill 
judging  your  own  bigging?'  Still,  if  I  can  write 
up  to  the  idea  I  have  formed,  it  must  be  a  striking 
poem*  Other  poets  have  painted  a  %'ery  sufficient 
quantity  of  fK)etical  miseries ;  but  my  aim  is  not 
to  draw  neglected  genius^  or  *  mourn  a  laurel 
planted  on  the  tomb'^ — but  to  trace  the  progress  of 
a  mind  highly^gifted,  well-rewarded,  but  finding 
the  fame  it  won  a  sting  and  a  sorrow^  and  finally 
fijnking  beneath  the  shadows  of  suecess.  Apropo$ 
des  bottea^  I  have  purchased  6uch  a  pretty  straw 
bonnet  for— but  you  must  guefl%  vvhen  you  seir 
it." 

Few  r^der^  of  tlie  jioem  (*  Krinna*)  thus  ad- 
verted to^a  poem  tl^at  farmed  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  tht*  volume,  jiubUKhod  about 
two  months  afterwards^  will  hesitate  to  admit  that 
L,  E.  L.  did  succeed  in  '^  writing  up  to  the  idea 
she  hitd  formed,"'  and  that  thus  the  high  aim  was 
accomplished^  In  it  she  takc^  a  lofty  view  of  th<r 
poet'n  lotf  entering  into  hii  fc^ling«,  painting  hit 
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Tmops  that  are  mlities,  exhibiting  the  moods 
lui  Wftjwardoess,  and  the  vicisBttudes  of  bis  coune 
— ^Idioeating  his  puqx^ses  and  his  ambition — glo- 
lifynig  his  strength^  iympathi^ing  with  his  weak- 
neR^  and  all  in 

**  Language  mpteriously  mimcal 

h*  £.  L.  her^lf,  the  while^  proving  her  own  to  be, 
indeed,  the  poet's  true  vocation,  by  employing  her 
gefiiu»  in 

 *^  p-^mg  flowera 

A  life     iivett,  more  lasting  ihan  their  own/* 

By  t  all  these,  the  healthier  and  more  cheerful  parts 
of  the  poem  J  are  heavily  over&hadowed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  piulosfjphy  in  which  it  is  conceived;  the 
thought.^  are  of  a  high  cast»  but  chilling  as  the 
snows  on  the  peaks  of  mountains  ;  and  the  sweet 
and  lovely  Images  that  cheer  what  else  must  be 
wholly  desolate,  breaking  through  the  gloomi* 
Mm  of  the  picture,  are  as  lilies  flung  into  a 
grave. 

There  are  poems  in  the  volume  referred  to, 
that,  to  a  woman^s  grace,  add  a  masculine  energy. 
The  •*  Golden  Violet,  with  its  tales  of  Chival 
and  Romance,^  published  bj  Meiars.  Longman 
■ad  Co.,  in  December,  18'26,  comprises  gome  of 
the  best  eonceivcd  and  most  finished  of  L.  E*  L/§ 
earlier  compositions.  This  poem  represent*  a  dif* 
ferent  species  of  poetical  competition  for  the  prise 
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of  the  Golden  Violet ;  and  introduces  the  minstrels 
of  various  countries,  with  their  ballads,  tales,  and 
romances,  in  every  species  of  measure,  singing  and 
reciting  on  "the  first-bom  day  of  loveliest  May*' 
for  the  beautiful  flower  of  gold.  The  characters 
are  various,  the  subjects  fitting  to  them,  the  mea- 
sure, in  most  instances,  skilfully  adapted  to  both. 
L.  E.  L.'s  taste  for  the  old  ballad,  and  her  love  of 
the  old  romance,  animated  her  here  to  excellent 
purpose ;  and  catching,  as  she  was  sure  to  do,  the 
true  tone  and  spirit  of  the  lay  and  legend  pro- 
per,** she  achieved  also  an  unwonted  felicity  of 
construction  and  appropriateness  of  expression,  in 
working  out  her  many-storied  subject.  This  vo- 
lume, which,  like  the  former  two,  was  published 
at  a  price  rather  above  than  under  the  average, 
had  an  immediate  and  extensive  sale. 

Still  she  went  writing  on,  romancing  in  verse, 
and  reviewing,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to  men- 
tion, in  prose.  Her  next  published  volume  was 
"  The  Venetian  Bracelet,  the  Lost  Pleiad,  the 
History  of  the  Lyre,  and  other  Poems  issued  by 
the  same  publishers,  in  October  1829.  The  fierce 
political  contentions  of  the  time  were  unfavourable 
to  poetry  such  as  hers ;  yet  her  sweet  and  sorrow, 
ful  songs  again  found  a  fit  audience.  Her  critics 
had  not  prevailed  with  her  to  take  up  other  themes 
and  other  measures.  The  burthen  of  the  strain 
was  lovet  still  love.  To  the  complaint  of  monotony 
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in  this  respect,  she  pleasantly  alludes  in  tlie  itiLro- 
ductfoEi,  and  then  vindicates  herself  by  renewing 
the  offence.  We  gather  plainly  from  her  remarks 
that  if  she  herself  were  in  love  at  the  time,  it  was 
only  with  ber  subject,  and  that  she  considers  her- 
self exempt  from  the  tuspicion  of  being  brot 
hearted^  by  continually  singing  about  those  who 
are*  Love,  however,  love  foredoomed,  love  linked 
to  woe  and  fated  to  death— the  hopelessness  of 
bope^  the  reality  of  pain,  the  mockery  of  lif^— 
were  the  prevailing  topics* 

**  I  four  wilijlj  round  otu  ancient  batdc^menti 

uir-notea  mumiir  I    Blent  with  such  a  wind 
I  hwd  tlie  sang  whkh  ahdl  be  ours  to-night* 
She  hml  m  stmngt  meet  voice  the  maid  irho  sang, 
But  early  death  va»  pale  upon  her  check; 
And  she  had  melancholy  thoughts  that  gave 
Their  sadxiesd  to  her  ^ech  ;  «he  sat  apart 
From  all  her  young  compamonst  in  the  filiade 
Of  an  old  trc* — a  gloomy  tree,  whose  bought 
Hung  o'er  her  as  a  pall : — Was  omen-Ukei 
For  the  died  young— -of  gradiud  decay, 
A«  if  the  heart  contumed  itnelf    None  knew 
ttthe  had  loved ;  hut  alwaji  did  her  song 
DweU  on  love*i  sorrowi/' 

Nfi  one  who  had  ever  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
animated  and  joyous  creature  who  thus  sang^  could 
have  committed  the  error  of  identifying  her  with 
the  love-lorn  damsel  f*he  painted.  The  **  Venetian 
Bracelet"  is  a  pretty  tale  charmingly  wrought  into 
verse;  and  the  "  Lost  Pleiad''^  is  a  little  mytho- 
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logical  tragedy  told  in  short,  sparkling,  and  yet 
mournful  numbers— dark  as  night,  <^  but  night 
with  all  her  stars/'  The  «  History  of  the  Lyre,'' 
has  many  passages  of  force  and  beauty,  and  some 
self-references  mixed  with  their  idealties.  **  Love,'' 
the  Lyre's,  historian  sings — 

"  Love,  which  can  resign 
Its  own  best  happiness  for  one  dear  sake, 
Con  hear  with  absence— hath  no  part  in  hope, 
For  hope  is  somewhat  selfish,  love  is  not, 
And  doth  prefer  another  to  itsell" 

Of  such  is  the  volume  composed.  The  miscel- 
laneous poems  comprise  many  fine  ones,  and  among 
them  a  tender  and  spirited  dramatic  scene.  <^  Some- 
times," sighs  the  poet  over  the  song  as  she  pours  it 
forth— 

"  I  look  round  with  vain  regret, 
And  think  I  will  re-string  my  lute,  and  nerve 
Mj  woman's  hand  for  nobler  enterprise ; 
But  the  day  never  comes.    Alas !  we  make 
A  ladder  of  our  thoughts  where  angels  step. 
But  sleep  ourselves  at  the  foot    Our  high  resolves 
Look  down  upon  our  slumbering  acts." 

Altogether,  her  poetry,  up  to  this  period,  was 
too  like  the  stream  described  in  this  volume — 

"  A  noble  stream,  which,  unconfined. 
Makes  fertfle  its  rich  banks,  and  glads  the  &ce 
Of  nature  round ;  but  not  so  when  its  wave 
Is  lost  in  artificial  waterfiills 
And  sparkling  eddies ;  or  cooped  up  to  make 
The  utelfss  fountain  of  a  palace-halL" 
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Writing  verses  was  to  her  but  a  labour  of  love, 
if  labour  in  any  sense  it  could  be  called ;  it  was  far 
less  irkionie  to  her  to  compose  a  poem  ih^  to  sit 
idle;  and  as  she  rarely  looked  about  for  choice 
subjects^  but  seized  on  those  that  first  occurred  to 
her^  m  she  never  waited  for  tlie  poetic  fit/'  the 
**  happy  monient  "  but  sat  down  to  her  desk  in  any 
mood^  careless  or  solemn.  Thus,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  she  was  continually  repeating  herself  in 
stanzas  on  memory  and  hope^  and  love  and  disapi- 
pointment ;  nor  is  it  strange^  considering  the  ac* 
tivity,  or  rather  the  restlessness  of  her  imagination, 
if  ihe  volumes  which,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  seen 
published  in  hc^r  name,  formed  but  an  in  consider- 
Able  portion  of  what  she  actually  wrote*  To  the 
**  Literal^  Gazette"  she  still  continued  a  frequent 
contributor  of  poetical  fragments ;  but  her  writ- 
ings wa^  far  from  being  confined  to  those  columns 
if]  which  the  initials  of  the  poet  were  regularly 
sought*  In  the  lighter  departments  of  criticism, 
ghe  waSj  week  by  week,  a  devoted  labourer ;  and 
many  are  the  authors,  young  and  old^  poets,  no- 
Teliftts,  dramatists,  travellersj  and  reminiscence- 
mongera,  who  owe  the  first  generous  words  of  en- 
ecKiragemcnt,  or  the  cordial  renewal  of  former  wel- 
comes, to  her  glowing  and  versatile  pen*  Written 
generalJy  to  suit  the  occasion  merely,  it  is  not 
thought  worth  while  to  make  reference  to  these 
criticisms  in  detail ;  but  it  is  due  to  L.  £.  L.  to 
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mjf  that  were  ber  opinions  upon  books  and  au> 
thora,  whether  expressed  in  this  or  any  other  pub- 
ncatioQt  impartially  extracted,  and  collected  in 
volumes,  there  would  be  seen  in  them  the  resuks 
of  great  misceltaneous  reading,  research  in  more 
than  one  foreign  language^  acuteness  and  bril- 
liancy of  remark — ^with,  it  is  true,  much  hastiness 
of  judgment,  many  prejudiced  and  inconelusive 
views,  frequent  wildness  of  asserlion — but  without 
one  ungenerous  or  vindictive  sentiment,  one  trace 
of  an  unkindly  or  interested  feeling.  She  has  often 
gone  far  out  of  her  way  to  recommend  to  the  pulK 
lie  the  productiona  of  rivals  who  abused  her ;  and 
assured l)%  towards  those  by  whom  she  conceived 
herself  obliged  though  in  the  slightest  degree,  she 
was  ever  ready  to  play  the  friend  where  she  should 
have  been  the  critic  only,  and  to  repay  with  a 
column  of  praise  the  favour  of  a  kind  word— for 
the  smallest  service  slie  always  remembered  and 
always  over-rated.  But  here  her  sinnings  against 
**  impartial  judgment''  end*  Her  failings  as  a  cri* 
tic  leaned  to  virtue's  side;  and  the  young  writer^ 
with  but  a  spark  of  the  poetic  fire  in  his  lines,  was 
AS  sure  of  a  gentle  sentence,  of  appreciation  and 
nympatliy,  as  the  established  favourite  was  of  a 
grateful  welcome,  and  an  honouring  tribute. 

In  addition  to  these  continued  ta^tks,  should  be 
noticed  her  contributions  to  the  **  Annualst,''  From 
their  commencement,  a  few  years  before^  there  was 
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scarcely  one  (all hough  every  season  produced  its 
new  ones)  that  did  not  secure  the  attraction  of  her 
initials.  From  several  of  these,  such  as  the  **  Lite- 
rary Souvenir,''  the  "  Forge t-me-Not,*'  &£Cr,  she  de- 
rived sums  coQsiderable  enough  to  show  that  it  was 
no  initnutable  decree  of  fate  by  ^htch  poetry  and 
povejrty  had  been  made  inseparable  companions, 
and  that  In  the  judgnient  of  experienced  publishers, 
her  writings  retaintd  their  charm  over  the  gentle 
purchaserf  in  spite  of  their  profuBion. 

Yet  L,  E«  L.  did  not,  therefore,  become  rich ; 
though  much  of  her  literary  labour  was  productive, 
she  nt:ver  knew  how  to  hoard  ;  and  thos^e  she  loved 
and  respected  always  shared  in  her  good  fortune 
—it  was  in  her  troubles  only  that  she  allowed  no 
0tie,  if  she  could  help  it,  to  be  a  participator.  The 
death  of  her  father  had  but  served  to  Htrengihen 
those  maternal  claims  which  (though  even  here 
calumny  did  not  spare  her)  she  ever  esteemed 
imcred ;  nor  could  she  forget  that  her  brother, 
younger  than  herself,  was  equally  destitute  of 
parental  aid  ;  and,  altliough  he  had  been  sent  ta 
Oxford  by  his  oncle^  there  were  still  wants j  which 
it  was  one  of  the  delights  of  her  existence  to  sup> 
ply  t  m  it  is  the  affectionate  pride  of  his  (be  wishes 
ihit  to  be  said),  to  remember  and  acknowledge  it. 
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1830  to  1834. 


In  a  letter,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce presently,  L.  E.  L.  remarks — **  I  have  lived 
all  my  life  since  childhood  with  the  same  people. 
The  Misses  Lance  were  strict,  scrupulous,  and  par- 
ticular ;  moreover,  from  having  kept  a  school  so 
long,  with  habits  of  minute  observation.  The  af- 
fection they  feel  for  me  can  hardly  be  undeserved. 
I  would  desire  nothing  more  than  to  refer  to  their 
opinion.***  Under  the  roof  of  these  respectable 
ladies  she  had  been  long  residing.  In  her  conduct 
and  manners  there  had  never  been  the  slightest 
change.  She  pursued  her  literary  tasks  with  un- 
abated spirit ;  and  though  precluded,  by  her  un- 
protected position,  from  going  into  society  to  the 
extent  of  the  facilities  created  for  her,  she  was  yet 
enabled  so  far  to  extend  the  circle  of  her  friends  as 
to  secure,  by  a  short  visit  here  and  there,  and  by 
literary  acquaintanceship,  a  fair  share  of  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  her  pursuits. 

Nobody  who  might  happen  to  see  her  for  the 
first  time  about  this  period,  enjoying  the  little  quiet 
dance  (of  which  she  was  fond),  or  the  snug  comer 
of  the  room  where  the  little  lively  discussion  (which 
she  liked  still  better)  was  going  on,  could  possibly 
have  traced  in  her  one  feature  of  the  Sentimentalist 
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which  popular  error  rqjuted  her  to  be.  The  listener 
might  only  hear  her  runoing  on  from  subject  to 
c^ubject,  and  lighting  up  each  with  a  wit  never 
ttl-naturedi  and  ofteo  brilliant— scattering  quota- 
tions aa  thick  as  hail^ — opinions  as  wild  as  the  wind^^' 
—d effing  fair  argument  to  keep  pace  with  her,  aiul 
fairly  talking  herself  out  of  breath.  He  would 
most  jirobably  hear  from  her  lips  many  a  pointed 
and  sparkling  aphorism,  the  wittiest  things  of  th 
night,  let  who  might  be  around  her— he  would 
be  iurprised»  pleased ;  but  his  heroine  of  songr 
M*  painted  by  anticipation,  he  would  be  unable 
to  di!*oc>ver.  He  would  see  her  looking  younger 
tlian  fthe  really  was ;  and  perhaps,  struck  by  her 
animated  air,  her  expressive  face,  and  her  slight 
but  elegant  figure,  his  impression  would  at  once 
find  utterance  in  the  eicclainatioti  which  a  year  or 
two  afterwards  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  Kttrick 
Shepherd,  on  being  first  presented  to  l\er  whose 
romantic  fancies  had  often  charmed  him  in  the  wild 
EiHiuntains — Hey  !  but  I  did  na  think  ye'd  been 
Hie  botinie  staring  at  the  same  time  with  all  a 
poet's  capacity  of  eye.* 

Without  attempting  an  elalKirate  dwription  of 


*  Ufi*  Hairi  recoUecllon  of  the  itcenei  wbicb  took  place  Kt 
her  hjooM,  iff  thm,  k«  idjd,  taking  L.  £.  L.'b  hand,  atid  Wktng 
mneitly  m  Uer  fiice-^"  Oh  dc^nr  I  I  ha'  writtea  md  thought 
maajf  a  biiicr  thing  mhmi  ye,  hut  111  do  m&  m  mair ;  I  did 
m  Ciiiik  yv'il  been  m  h^my** 
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the  personal  appearance  of  L,  we  cite  this 

espression  of  surprise  as  some  indication  that  ah 
was  far  prettier  than  report  allowed  her  to  be»  at  the 
period  we  are  speaking  of:  and  never  perhaps  did 
she  look  better  than  about  this  time*  Her  easy 
carriage  and  careless  movements  would  seem  to  im- 
ply an  insensibility  to  the  feminine  passion  for  dress; 
yet  fehe  had  a  proper  sense  of  it,  and  never  disdained 
the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,  always  provided  it 
was  simple^  quiet,  and  becoming.  Her  hair  was 
"darkly  brown/*  very  soft  and  beautiful,  and  always 
tastefully  arranged  ;  her  figure,  as  before  remarked^ 
slight,  but  well  formed  aud  graceful ;  her  feet 
snialt,  but  her  liands  especially  so,  and  faultlessly 
white  and  finely  shaped  ;  her  fingers  were  fairy 
fingcTs  ;  her  ears,  also,  were  observably  little.  Her 
face,  though  not  regular  in  every  feature,"  became 
beautiful  by  expression  ;  every  flash  of  thought, 
every  cliange  and  culour  of  feeling,  lightened  over 
it  as  she  Ei[)oke,  when  she  spoke  earnestly*  The 
forehead  was  not  high,  but  broad  and  full ;  the 
eyes  had  no  overpowering  brilliancy,  but  their  clear 
intellectual  light  (>enetrated  by  its  exquisite  soft- 
ness ;  her  mouth  was  not  less  marked  by  chanclerf 
andf  besides  the  glorious  faculty  of  uttering  the 
pearb  and  diamonds  of  fancy  and  wit,  knew  how 
to  express  scorn,  or  Jtnger,  or  pride,  as  well  as  it 
knew  how  to  smile  winningly,  or  lo  pour  forlli 
those  shcH-t,  quick,  ringing  lauglii,  which>  not  tx* 
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roost  delightful  things  that  issued  from  it* 

To  judge  of  her  powers  of  cooversationj  it  is 
necessary  to  consider,  not  only  the  quahtie^  already 
referred  toj  but  her  extraordinary  memory,  and 
the  itores  of  information  and  anecdote  which  an 
unwearied  and  diversified  course  of  reading,  dur- 
ing many  years,  had  placed  at  her  command.  We 
faave  seen  nothing  of  the  progress  of  E,  L/s 
acquirement!  stuce  her  childish  pursuits  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  family  left  Trevor-park  ;  and  in- 
deed it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  traue  her  studies 
in  regular  order,  or  to  point  out  the  sources  of  her 
extensive  and  varied  knowledge.  She  often  ex- 
hibited an  acquaintance  with  books  which  could 
hardly  by  accident  (it  would  appear)  have  been 
thrown  in  her  way ;  and  how  slie  acquired,  &o  early 
in  life  as  she  did,  an  insight  into  those  subjects 
€if  foreign  lore  which  she  afterwards  displayed  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with,  was  little  short  of  a 
inystery*  At  the  period  to  which  we  have  now 
arrived  she  wai  well  read  in  French,  and  almost 
equally  well  in  Italian,  literature.  She  had,  in 
truth,  been  an  indefatigable  reader ;  and  while 
triflers  in  society  listened,  expecting  that  her  talk 
would  be  of  moonlight  and  roses,  they  were  often 
turpriised  to  hear  her — unless  mirth  happened  to  be 
her  object,  and  satire  or  mystification  her  choice — 
dijcusfiing  the  character  of  a  distant  age,  or  the 
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rise  of  a  great  nation ;  the  influence  of  a  mighty 
genius  upon  his  contemporaries;  the  value  of  a 
creed  outworn  ;  or  some  historical  event,  a  judg* 
ment  of  which  demanded— what  she  would  not  fail 
to  exhibit  if  she  spoke  at  all — an  insight  into  the 
actors,  the  policy,  and  the  manners  of  the  time  to 
which  it  related.  Her  studies,  in  short,  put  her 
in  possession  of  great  advantages,  which  her  excel- 
lent memory  enabled  her  to  turn  readily  to  ac- 
count. 

With  this  picture — most  imperfect  as  it  is — be- 
fore us,  a  peep  into  the  "  boudoir**'  of  L.  E.  L.  may 
be  acceptable.  By  an  amiable  female  friend  of  hers^ 
who  writes  with  all  the  fervour  of  youth,  we  have 
been  favoured  with  some  impressions  to  which  we 
shall  recur  hereafter ;  in  this  place  may  be  intro- 
duced her  recollections  of  the  scene  amidst  which  the 
inspiration  of  poetry  had  birth ; — the  description 
is  graphic."  Oenius,^'  says  our  accomplished 
informant,  "  hallows  every  place  where  it  pours 
forth  its  inspirations.  Yet  how  strongly  contrasted, 
sometimes,  is  the  outward  reality  around  the  poet, 
with  the  visions  of  his  inward  being.  Is  it  not 
D*Israeli,in  his  'Curiosities  of  Literature,"  referring 
to  this  frequent  incongruity,  who  mentions,  among 
other  facts,  that  Moore  composed  his  ^  Lalla  Rookh* 
in  a  large  barn  ?  L.  E.  L.  remarks  on  this  subject, 
*  A  history  of  the  how  and  where  works  of  imagina- 
tion have  been  produced,  would  often  be  more  ex- 
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traorditiary  than  the  works  themselves/  Her  own 
case  is,  in  ionie  degree,  nn  iltustratioQ  of  perfect 
independence  of  mmd  over  aU  exteriial  circujn- 
itances.  Perhaps,  to  the  L*  E.  L.  of  whom  so 
siaiiy  noosendcal  thingii  have  been  said — as  '  that 
she  should  write  with  a  crystal  pen  dipped  in  dew 
upon  silver  paper,  and  use  for  pounce  the  dust  of 
a  butterfly's  ^ing/  a  dUettante  of  literature  would 
aimgiij  for  the  scene  of  her  authorship,  a  fairy*!]  ke 
boudoir,  with  rosc^'Coloured  and  silver  hangings, 
fitted  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a  fastidious  taste. 
How  did  the  reality  agree  with  this  fancy  sketch  ? 
Miu  Landon  s  dra\^  ing-roora,  indued,  was  prettily 
fumiihed,  but  it  was  her  invariable  habit  to  write 
in  her  bed-room.  I  see  it  now,  that  homely -looking, 
almoi^t  utjcomfur tabic  room*  fronting  the  street^ 
and  barely  furnished— with  a  simple  white  bed, 
at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  small,  old,  oblong-sliapcd 
iort  of  dressing-table,  quite  covered  with  a  com- 
mon worn  writing-doak  heaped  with  papers,  while 
sofne  strewed  the  ground,  the  table  being  too  small 
for  aught  besides  the  desk;  a  little  high-backed 
oine -chair  which  gave  you  any  idea  rather  than 
that  of  comfort — a  few  books  scattered  about  com- 
pleted the  autl tor's  paraphernalia.*^ 

Wliileon  a  visit,  alkjut  thi;*  time,  to  her  uncle 
Jameji,  at  Aberford,  she  addressed  the  following 
to  Mr*,  S.  C*  HalL  It  eitpresses  her  old  love  of 
London  : — 
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*^  Delighted  am  my  dearest  Mrs.  Hall,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  you.  I  think, 
though  postage,  in  my  eyes,  is  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  I  should  have  committed  it,  had  I 
anything  to  say.  But  if  little  happens  in  London, 
nothing  happens  in  the  country.  When  I  have 
said  that  I  am  very  well,  very  comfortable,  and 
that  all  my  friends  are  as  kind  to  me  as  possible, 
my  stock  of  news  is  exhausted.  If  it  had  been 
summer,  I  might  have  treated  you  with  a  little  de- 
scription, but  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try consisting  in  its  woods,  what  are  they  without 
foliage  ? 

'  It  is  folly  to  dream  of  a  bower  of  green 
When  there  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  tree.' 

The  winter  is  very  severe.  Even  now  the  garden 
is  partially  covered  with  snow.  However,  in  the 
more  sunshiny  patches,  snowdrops,  and  pink  and 
blue  hepatices  are  beginning  to  peep  out,  and  the 
greenhouse  gives  handsome  promise  of  hyacinths, 
roses,  &c.  Partly  from  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
partly  because  it  is  their  custom,  we  live  very 
much  to  ourselves;  but  the  family  circle  is,  in  it- 
self, large  and  cheerful,  and  I  do  not  know  a  more 
agreeable  woman  than  my  aunt.  One  of  my  cousins 
sings  exquisitely— the  younger  ones  were  sadly  dis- 
tressed at  my  wantjof  accomplishments.  When  I 
first  arrived,  Julia  and  Isabel  began  to  cross  ques- 
tion me — *  Can  you  play      •  No.'    *  Can  you 
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sJOg?^  '  No/  '  Can  you  speak  Italian  *  No*' 
<  Can  you  draw  *  No/  At  last  they  came  down 
to  *  Can  you  write  and  read  r'  Here  I  was  able 
to  answer  to  their  great  relief,  '  Yes,  a  little/  I 
believe  Julia^  id  the  first  warmth  of  coitsmly  af- 
fection, was  going  to  offer  to  teach  me  the  alpha- 
bet. I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  visit,  but  I  am 
as  constant  as  ever  to  London,  I  would  not  take 
five  thousand  a  year  to  settle  down  in  the  country  : 
I  mhs  the  new  books,  the  new  faces^  the  new  sub- 
jects of  conversation — ^and  I  miss  very  much  the 
old  friends  I  have  left  behind/' 

The  following  is  from  the  same  place,  and  de* 
sertbes  more  minutely  her  country  life  while  visit- 
ing, as  she  occasionally  did,  the  relations  she  re- 
spectedi  These  specimens  are  from  letters  somewhat 
later,  addressed  to  one  whose  opinions  she  held  m 
high  esteem  J  and  to  whose  views»  in  many  thtngSt 
fibc  was  Anxious  to  conform. 

I  am  growing  quite  rustic — eating  my  break- 
fast (that  is  really  an  undertaking),  walking,  and 
leaniing  to  work  in  worsted.    In  short,  acquiring 

a  taste  for  innocent  pleasures  I  am  re* 

freifching  my  Tory  principles,  and  beginning  to 
doubt  whether  republics,  equality,  and  our  old 
favourites,  are  not  very  visionary,  and  st:jmewlmt  re^ 
fireheftsible.  You  know  my  mirror-like  propeo* 
rideSi  The  roses  are  still  in  blossom,  and  I  have 
E  3 
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made  desperate  friends  with  the  cousin  who  is  their 
special  disposer. 

"  Talk  of  springs  in  deserts,  roses  in  December, 
and  stars,  when  only  one  is  shining  in  the  sky,  I 
belieye  them  to  be  all  allegories,  typifying  a  letter 
from  London.  Oh,  London  !  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  says 
prettily  of  some  Italian  name,  that  he  cannot  write 
it  without  pleasure.  I  say  the  same  of  London  ! 
When  I  have  told  you  that  I  stay  till  five  o^clock 
reading  or  writing,  or  getting  exceedingly  tired  of 
myself,  I  have  exhausted  my  matins.  As  to  ves- 
pers, why  I  dress  for  dinner,  and  am  company  till 
bed-time.  Ours  is  a  musical  house.  There  are 
pianos,  harps,  flutes,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer,  beside 
musical  voices,  and  all  played  upon.  I  have  not 
been  out  of  the  house,  excepting  to  church ;  not  a 
creature  has  even  drank  tea  with  us.  Now  I  ad- 
mit that  home  is  an  £nglishman'*s  boast  and  de- 
light— that  the  enjoyments  to  be  found  in  the 
bosom  of  your  family  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
else — excepting  in  every  moral  essay.  Still — still 
— must  not  one  confess  one  should  like  to  pepper 
and  salt  domestic  felicity  with  a  few  strangers  now 
and  then  P 

"  Never  was  I  so  completely  out  of  my  element 
before ;  for  I  own  I  do  not  consider  the  theatre  to 
be  a  sort  of  open  house  kept  by  Lucifer  himself. 
Sorry  am  I  to  tell  you  that  I,  who  pass  in  London 
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for  a  decent  sort  of  person,  rather  inclined  (when 
out  of  your  company)  to  respectable  Toryism,  am 
here  held  to  be  ^somewhat  immoral,  and  rather  irre- 
li^ous.  The  proof  of  the  first  is,  I  iuadverteiUly 
quoted  a  line  from  one  of  Mr,  Hunt's  |ioems,  and 
sftid  I  thought  Godwin  clever.  For  the  sea>ticl,  I 
ra«hly  preferred  Miss  Edgeworth's  *  Tales  for  Chil- 
dren^*  to '  Henry  Mihxer,"  by  Mrs,  Sherwood.  Yet 
I  am  wonderfully  popular,  and  my  departure  is 
earnestly  deprt^caled.  Indeed,  I  cannot  say  too 
much  of  the  kindness  I  have  received.  Still  I  am 
too  ihoroughly  London  in  all  my  ways  to  take 
cordially  to  the  country.  I  miss  the  variety,  the 
generality,  the  freedom  of  town  talk,  I  miss  new 
books,  and  I  miss  new  faces  (and  dufi't  I  also  mhs 
familiar  ones  ?  Say  that  for  me  in  your  prettiest 
ipeecfa). 

**  The  otdy  modern  publication  that  comes  into 
the  hou^e  is* Blackwood's  Magazine f  no  Gazette; 
no  newtipftper;  and  no  book  younger  than  some 
three  years  old  ;  at  least  till  it  has  learnt  to  go  alone* 
My  jioetry  ii  eeKainly  very  |)opular^  though  they 

wonder  I  do  not  emulate  Mr,  polisih ;  and  my 

uncJe  has  looked  out  for  me  a  vaat  collection  of 
Oxford  prize-poems*  My  poor  dear  novels  are 
treated  with  great  contempt*  One  cousin  told  me 
that  *  she  never  wasted  her  time  reading  any 
tych  trash  f  another  said,  *  she  should  read  it  as  it 
was  mine,  but  she  preferred  more  6oIjd  works. 


Now,  is  it  not  curious  to  note^  when  intellect  has 
taken  one  shape,  how  it  retains  it  ?  They  are  all 
highly  educated}  and  read  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  Spanish.  Say  something  very  charming 
to  the  pavement  of  London  for  tne**" 

Her  intimacy  with  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  which  com- 
menced in  18%,  continued  till  the  close  of  her  life  ; 
and  among  the  pleasures  which  were  opened  to  her 
hy  the  fame  she  had  established,  and  the  friend- 
t»hips  it  commanded  for  her,  few  were  more  delight- 
ful to  her  than  the  social  and  literary  intercourse 
which  for  years  she  enjoyed  under  the  roof  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs*  Hall.  They  resided  near  her;  she  was 
their  frequent  guest  in  Sloane^street  and  at  Pul- 
ham ;  and  her  talents  could  not  be  better  known 
to  the  public,  than  her  estimable  qualities  as  a  cooi- 
patiion  and  a  friend  were  known  to  them. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  various  notes  addressed 
to  iht!4  lady  suggests  i>ne  observation — that  L.EX.*s 
opinions  about  boctks^or  about  jieople  thut  sheliketU 
L.E.L  never  could  keep  a  secret ;  if  she  did  not 
print  them*  she  penned  them  down  as  they  arose* 
atid  dispiitched  them  to  the  nearest  acquaintance 
who  could  /ippreciatc  them^  or  to  the  friend  nhe 
had  la^t  conversed  with.  Of  her  mental  activity, 
and  the  interefit  ahe  took  in  authors,  actor«^  and  ar* 
ti&t^,  j>erhap!j  unknown  la  her  but  by  their  works, 
W(*  httvc  ei  idence  in  innumerable  ncrap^t  of  corre** 
))ondc*ncc  with  various  persons;  we  cannot  make 
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them  avatlable  for  our  present  purpose,  and  must 
be  content  thus  lo  refer  to  them  ;  but  about  no- 
thmg  that  she  liked  could  she  be  long  silent,  and  if 
cooveraation  was  denied  her,  she  wrote  somebody  a 
Dote  describing  the  novelty  that  had  charmed  her, 
or  apostrophising  the  stranger  in  whom  she  had 
taken  an  interest. 

The  following  will  serve  as  well  as  any  to  give 
the  specimen  required.  The  heartinesii  of  the  al* 
lusion  to  Mr*  Mat  ready  is  characteristic,  for  she 
never  ispoke  to  him  in  her  life,  and  never  saw  him 
but  upon  the  stage. 

So  long,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Hall^  as  the  north 
wind  continues,  I  shall  consider  myself  privileged 
to  write  you  a  now-and-then  note>  by  way  of  a 
marniiig  call,  I  looked  eagerly  this  morning  at 
the  *  Oazelte'  for  '  Mothers  and  Daughters;^  I 
liked  the  extract  excessively— a  portrait— oh!  so 
very  true — ^taken  from  nature^ the  artistes  most 
difficult  task.  I  see,  too^  or  rather!  guess,  there  is 
•  change  in  the  theatrical  politics  of  the  *  Gazette 
I  am  sure,  tnnf  mieuw  in  that  respect — though  I 
doQ't  dare  say  as  much  to  Mr,  Jerdan — ^but  it  gave 
me  downright  pleasure  to  see  Macready  done  jus- 
tice to.  But  *  Diy  hour  is  come;'  and  it  is  too  dis- 
mterested  an  act  of  friendship  to  lose  my  supper^ 
m  I  very  much  doubt  your  thanking  me  for  so 

The  supper  appears  to  have  been  interrupted 
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most  agreeably  by  the  arrival  of  a  pretty  present 

from  the  very  lady  who  was  in  her  thoughts  when 

she  sat  down  to  it,  and  the  pen  is  gaily  resumed ; — 

**  Don't  tell  me  of  Limerick,  seeing  *  as  how,^  I 

feel  convinced — 

'  Never  did  mortal  fingers  frame 
Tissue  of  such  woven  air  I ' 

I  never  did  see  anything  so  delicate  as  the  gloves 
you  have  sent  me.  Many  thanks.  I  shall  keep 
them  to  wear  on  my  first  plan  of  serious  conquest, 
when  I  mean  it  to  be  a  case  of  downright  murder. 

Do  you  know""  [and  it  will  be  perceived  how 

characteristic  of  her  feelings  were  such  transitions 
as  this  which  now  occurs,  from  a  delightful  liveli- 
ness, to  a  touching  and  serious  subject  which  she 
well  knew  would  be  most  welcome  and  most  in- 
teresting to  the  friend  she  was  addressing] — "  Do 
you  know  I  feel  quite  sorry  for  Miss  Jewsbury  ! 
She  has  a  thousand  fine  qualities,  and  talents  of  a 
very  high  order  indeed ;  but  she  has  all  the  exag- 
gerating sensitiveness  which  I  have  observed  in  too 
many  literary  people,  towards  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  good  word  is  valueless,  and  whose  evil  one 
is  powerless  for  the  same  reason — neither  are  spoken 
in  sincerity.  I  am  sure  I  would  not  take  upon  my- 
self to  say  that  Mrs.  '  has  not  spoken  ill  of 
her,  but  I  am  quite  sure  if  it  were  my  own  case,  I 

should  not  care  about  it  I  am  afraid 

you  will  cry  out,  *•  don\  be  quite  so  much  your 
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owo  Dominative/  Truly,  they  ought  to  Imve  placed 
/  instead  of     at  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet.  If 

anybody  cao  forgive  niej  you  will  ,  How 

do  you  yourself  get  oo  ?  [with  the  novel  Mrs.  H  all 
was  writing*]  I  have  been  reading  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary^  in  Smollett^  on  purpose  torecal 
the  period  ;  but  oh  !  Smollett  after  Hume  !  ^  It  is 
as  dull  as  howling  after  music/  I  believe  Hume 
U  not  the  fashion,  but  nothing  can  be  more  delight- 
ful to  read  than  his  history."' 

It  was  at  the  house  of  this  friend^  in  Sloane- 
street,  that  L.  K.  L.  first  met 

**  Thi*  prioce  of  the  bar<k  of  hi*  tSroe/' — 

Wordsworth.  Sliss  Edge  worth,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Allan  Cunningham,  Michael 
Thomas  Bailler,  and  many  others  then  and  since 
distinguished  were  pr extent,  L,  E.  L>  was  delighted 
with  her  evening  ;  but  with  a  pretty  playfulness  of 
feminine  humour,  the  first  thing  she  thought  of  the 
next  morningt  when  noting  down  her  impressions 
of  the  briMiant  literary  party,  was  Mrs*  Hall's 
velvet  dress.  In  her  note  she  says,  "  You  never 
looked  better  ;  pray  be  a»  careful  of  that  black  vel- 
vet dress  as  if  it  were  a  fairy's  gift,  and  the  loss 
would  entail  all  sorts  of  niisfortune.  I  never  saw 
anything  become  you  m  much/*  And  then  for  her 
own  particular  comfort,  she  proceeds  to  express  **  a 
liulc  of  her  liking  to  Mrs.  Jameson*  as  one  of  the 
very  few  that  she  quite  long^  to  meet  again/'  Of 
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that  accomplished  writer  she  mys  at  another  time, 
"  I  should  think  Mrs.  Jameson  must  be  a  delight- 
ful woman.  I  shall  uever  forget  how  fascinated  I 
was  with  her  *  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee/  "  Of  Words- 
worth, too,  who  is  alluded  to  in  the  subjoined 
passage,  she  has  elsewhere  written »  in  a  spirit  of 
lofty  appreciation  and  admiring  regard,  **  There 
is  a  story  in  Plutarch,  I  think  (I  never  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  my  classics),  tliat  the  day  after 
the  festival  complained  bitterly^  that  its  prede- 
cessor had  left  notliing  for  its  portion  but  weariness 
and  lassitude,  I  have  no  such  complaint  to  make. 
I  am  so  well  ttvday  that  I  really  think  I  must  have 
been  a  little  (a  mtilude  imaglnaire.  Amusement  is 
uiighty  good  for  oiost  complaints — fouod  it  very 
bcuefictal  for  mine.    By  the  by,  you  never  duly 

stated  what  a  handsome  young  man  Mr.  is ; 

being  a  genius«  I  took  it  for  granted  he  must  be  a 
fright*  There  is  something  very  impressive  in 
Wordsworth — something  rugged  and  mountain^ 
ous.  He  gave  me  llie  idea  that  the  statuary  sug- 
gelled  to  Alexander  the  Great— Mount  Atboi  cut 
into  a  colossal  statue  of  humanity.  What  a  pretty 
creature  Miss  Gerald ine  Jewsburyi*!  You  will 
have  to  answer  for  a  revived  taste  for  dissipation. 
I  really  gave  myself  crcilit  for  being  grown  quite 
rcclust*  and  pliihmiphicnl,  but  I  have  found  my 
t\T%i  party  so  delightful  that  I  am  now  longing  to 
gti  to  another*    I  ilarc  f»ay  my  mxl  will  cure  me ; 
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ooe  swallow  does  not  make  a  sumnier,  and  a  plea- 
*  sant  party  is  a  rarity." 

But  to  reluro  to  the  subject  from  which  a  recol- 
lection of  that  pleasant  party,  and  the  letter  com- 
memorative of  it,  have  diverted  our  attention — her 
constant  habit  of  writing  letters  of  friendly  criti- 
diiD,  with  all  the  industry  and  copiousness  of  one 
who  had  no  critical  tasks  to  perform  publicly,  or  no 
chaonel  for  the  expression  of  her  opinions.  Many 
writers^  those  of  established  reputation  equally 
with  the  more  obscure^  e^n  boast  of  articles^*  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  works  they  had  presented 
to  her^ — letters^  not  of  mere  compliment 5  but  enter* 
ing  at  length  into  the  merits  of  the  subject— not 
merely  pointing  out  what  she  liked  or  objected  to, 
but  stating  why — and  stamping  a  value  upon  her 
optnionf  by  showing  how  carefully  she  had  read 
what  she  had  reviewed*  By  several  authors  we 
have  been  favoured  with  letters  of  this  description ; 
and  their  pubh' cation  here  would  have  been  a  gra- 
tifying duty,  had  the  interest  of  the  various  subjects 
dcmauded  the  same  remembrance  which  is  due  to 
the  motive  that  prompted  the  criticism* 

It  wHl  be  enough  to  show  her  unweariedness  in 
this  mpecti  and  how  minutely  she  would  discuss 
even  the  smallest  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  time,  to  refer  to  her  numberless  notes  upon  the 
puUUcatiim  of  any  magazine  in  which  she  happened 
lo  mke  interest ;  from  thejie  it  would  appear  that  no 
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monthly  number  escaped  her  critical  observation ; 
and  that  she  took  as  much  pains  to  let  the  editor  * 
(or  at  least  his  lady)  know  what  she  thought  of 
each  contribution  in  succession,  as  though  she  had 
been  called  upon  to  play  the  critic  officially.  Many 
of  these  notes  have  reference  to  the  "  New  Monthly," 
at  the  period  when  it  was  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  S.  G.  Hall ;  and,  if  it  came  within  the  scope 
of  our  design  to  print  any  of  them  here,  they  would 
prove  how  unwearied  was  her  a[)plication,  how  in- 
terested she  was  in  even  the  fleeting  literature  of  her 
day,  and  how  habitual  was  her  anxiety  for  the  wel- 
fare of  her  friends.  How  many  such  commentaries 
would  she  write,  and  through  how  many  motley 
pages  would  she  read,  before  the  materials  for  her 
letter  were  collected !  To  those  who,  looking  at  the 
quantity  of  her  published  prose  and  poetry,  might 
wonder  how  she  found  time  for  all  these  private 
and  unproductive  exercises  of  her  pen,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  explain^  not  merely  that  she  wrote,  but 
that  she  read,  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Books, 
indeed,  of  the  highest  character,  she  would  dwell 
upon  with  "  amorous  delay  but  those  of  ordinary 
interest,  or  the  nine-day -wonders  of  literature,  she 
would  run  through  in  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time  than  would  seem  consistent  with  that  thorough 
understanding  of  their  contents  at  which  she  always 
arrived,  or  with  that  accurate  observation  of  the 
less  striking  features  which  she  would  generally 
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|MVive  to  hare  beeu  bestowed,  by  reference  almost 
to  the  Tery  page  in  which  they  might  be  noted.  Of 
mile  work,  which  she  scarcely  seemed  to  have 
glanced  through,  she  would  give  an  elaborate  and 
succinct  account,  pointing  out  the  gaps  in  the  plot ^ 
or  the  discrepancies  in  the  characttfrSj  and  sup- 
porting her  judgment  by  all  hut  verbatim  quota- 
tions. 

The  impression  left  by  such  a  work  as  Eugene 
Aram,"  would  long  remain  on  her  mind  :■ — 

Since  I  have  been  here^  I  have  been  reading 
*  Eugene  Aram'  through  again.  Daniel  Clarke 
was  a  tenant  of  my  aunt's  great-grandfather,  and 
tJiey  have  still  a  silver  tankard  which  he  borrowed, 
I  am  even  more  delighted  with  it  than  at  first.  It 
is  wonderful  how  the  interest  is  sustained.  Per- 
fectly aware  of  the  end,  you  hope  an  im}X}ssibility 
— agaiuM  hope*  And  then  the  dialogues  are  of 
such  perfect  beauty.  Madeline's  letter  is  the  most 
lovely  thing  of  its  kind,  in  fiction  or  in  fact** 

The  following  refers  to  some  of  her  own  writ- 
ings, and  replies  to  a  friendly  comment* 

**  As  to  our  old  point  at  issue,  I  am  not  yet  coo- 
verted.  Would  not  >ou  be  the  last  to  say  that  the 
likeoeaa  of  life,  like  any  other  likeness  (of  me,  for 
instance !)  ought  to  be  flattered  to  please?  *  Betty, 
give  this  cheek  a  little  red*'  is  the  common  cry  of 
all  death'iitruck  Narcissas.  In  what  do  I  differ  from 
the  actual  experience  of  the  past — the  future  has 
lo  teach  us  its  lessons  yet — when  I  paint  ambition 
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m  a  vain  deluMon,  love  as  a  still  vaitipr*  and  genius 
as  making  its  own  misery  ?  Moreover,  who  shall 
deny  that  wherever  Nature  has  been  most  prodigal 
in  her  gifts,  there  Fortune  has  been  almost  sure  to 
thwart  with  adverse  circumstances?  Who  are  the 
most  cotitented  people  jou  know?  The  mentally 
tndolent :  the  money -get  ting :  those  whose  ideal  of 
happiness  is  *  being  comfortable.'  The  inherent 
horror  of  death  is  the  greatest  hold  that  life  has 
upon  U6.  Let  any  one  look  their  own  past  expe- 
rience steadily  in  the  face,  and  what  a  dark  and 
discouraging  aspect  will  it  not  present  ?  How 
many  enjoyments  have  passed  away  for  ever  ?  how 
oiuch  warmth  and  kindliness  of  feeling !  how  many 
genefous  beliefs  1  As  to  love— does  it  dare  to 
Ireaiure  its  deepest  feelings  in  the  presence  of  what 
we  call  the  world  ?  As  to  friendship — how  many 
would  weigh  your  dearest  interests  for  one  instant 
against  the  \^cry  lightest  of  their  own  ?  And  as  to 
fame,  of  what  avail  is  it  in  the  grave  ?— and  during 
life  it  will  be  denied »  or  dealt  forth  grudgingly. 
No,  no*  To  be  as  indifferent  as  you  can  possibly 
cDiitrive^ — ^to  aim  only  at  present  amusement  tmd 
|iassing  popnUirity^ — i%  the  best  system  for  a  steam- 
coach  alii!)g  the  railnmd  of  life.  Let  who  will 
break  the  fitonea,  and  keep  up  the  €re  !** 

With  the  aid  of  her  cousins  she  once  ventured 
on  mme  Tfcrman  trantilAtion^i,  to  which  she  ihn% 
Allude* 

*•  I  am  hanl  at  work  on  my  *  Count  Egmont/ 
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The  dmotiement  mU  require  eptire  alteration^  and 
the  Oennans  must  have  the  patienca  of  Job  to  stand 
such  long  speeches*  The  lover  greatly  diverts  me. 
He|K>litely  informs  the  audience,  that  in  his  despair 
he  threw  himself  into  the  watery  but  grew  fright- 
ened^and  twam  back  to  land.  Next  he  gets  poison, 
but  he  does  not  at  all  fancy  taking  it  (should  you?)^ 
do  he  retires,  declaring  he  is  quite  sure  he  shall  die 
of  a  broken  heart" 

The  Misses  Lance  were  now  about  to  quit  the 
lioiase  in  Hans-place:  H'lth  this  reference  to  the 
event,  we  pass  to  other  subjects : — 

^  Web  there  ever  anything  so  unlucky  as  the 
house  in  Hans-place  letting  just  when  it  did?  It 
mijyjht  have  made  up  its  mind  before  I  left,  or 

ailed  till  I  returned.  How  1  »hall  miss  the 
Mi!«>«es  Lance  !  The  more  I  think  over  their  oon- 
stant  kindness,  the  more  deeply  I  feel  I  shall  never 
meet  again  with  such  sincere,  such  disinterested 
friendftp  I  regret  the  change^  oh  i  so  much  !  I 
had  oflapted  myself  so  completely  to  their  ways. 
Certainly  they  will  suit  no  one  else  —  and  oh  the 
horror  of  having  lo  ad<ipt  a  complete  set  of  new 
habits !  Might  one  not  wish  that  there  were  no 
strangers  in  the  world  ?  Then  to  return  to  Hana- 
place  itself!  How  very  much  contre  canir  thai 
will  be !  A  familiar  place  with  new  faces  sets  the 
teeth  of  all  one's  remembrances  on  edge.'' 

It  was  during  her  earlier  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Hall,  and  petbaps  influenced  by  her  judgment  and 
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advice,  that  L.  E.  L.  resolved  to  devote  herself  seri- 
ously to  a  long-talked-of  project — the  production 
of  a  novel.  If  there  was  much  to  gain,  there  was 
something  to  risk  by  the  attempt.  Airy  and  ani- 
mated sketches  of  character,  pointed  dialogue, 
richly-coloured  descriptions,  imagination  thrusting 
out  matter  of  fact  when  most  wanted ;  in  short, 
digressions  of  extreme  beauty,  and  without  num- 
ber, were  lo  be  looked  for  by  all  who  knew  any- 
thing of  the  qualities  of  the  new  novelist ;  but  for 
the  combination  of  all  the  principles  that  enter  into 
a  complete  character,  for  the  construction  of  a 
story,  and  the  skill  to  conduct  it  to  a  triumphant 
close,  her  capacity  was  yet  to  be  tried.  She  evaded 
the  experiment  in  Romance  and  Reality.*^  This 
first  prose  work  of  L.  E.  L.'s  was  commenced — 
probably  without  any  settled  plan — in  1830,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  it  was  published. 

A  note  to  the  first  edition  of  Romance  and 
Reality,^  apologizing  for  mistakes,  contains  a  con- 
fession of  carelessness  in  composition  which  might 
not  inaccurately  be  applied  to  most  of  L.  E.  L.'s 
writings,  and  to  all  her  earlier  works.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  it,  she  admits  that,  but  for  the  care 
of  *  the  readers'  connected  with  the  press  through 
which  these  pages  have  passed,  both  heroine  and 
hero  would  have  undergone  that  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish reproach  of  ^  being  called  out  of  their  names,^ 
(Lord  Ethringhame  being  styled  Reginald  at  first. 
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and  afterwards  Algernon)  in  almost  every  chapter, 
I  do  not,""  she  proceeds,  go  quite  so  far  as  the 
lively  American  writer,  who,  in  the  amusing  tale 
of  the  *  Cacoethes  Scribendi,"  encourages  lier  wliole 
family  to  write,  by  the  assurance  that  Mlie  print- 
ers wuuld  find  them  spelling  and  grammar  but  I 
do  gratefully  confess,  my  obligation  a  have  be<*n 
many  to  mine*  The  long  sentences  made  shorty 
the  obscure  made  plains—the  favourite  words  that 
wouh],  like  Monsieur  Tonson,  come  again— the 
duplicate  quotations — ^for  the  amendment  of  all 
tbeiey^  &c*,  the  printers  were  to  be  thanked.  As 
she  remarkf^,  on  ai»other  occasion^  a  proof  sheet 
ti  a  terrible  reality*  With  just  so  much  care  had 
she  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  gratifying  the 
public  curfo&ity.  Yet,  her  new  work  suffered  still 
more,  perhap»t  from  tlie  opposite  fault  of  over- 
anxiety^  Every  chapter  almost  appeara  to  have 
been  written  under  the  influence  of  an  apprehen- 
irion,  lest  any  one  sentence  should  be  thought  dull, 
any  |K>rtraiture  tame,  any  icene  prosaic*  Each 
page  hai  its  half-dojeen  similes^  and  the  purpose  of 
the  story,  where  story  may  be  traced,  is  continually 
ctieektHl  l>y  the  spirit  of  reflection,  or  of  raillery, 
to  which  every  turn  of  it  giv^B  rise  in  the  author^ 
mind.  What  her  characters  fail  to  say,  she  is  aU 
ways  rea<ly  to  say  for  them.  The  first  half  of  the 
work,  indeed^  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  discus- 
dona  U{K)a  book»  and  society,  life  in  romance^  and 
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life  in  reality — fash  ion »  manners,  oiotives— love, 
hoptf  youth — marriage  and  dii^pjxijntinent — art 
and  theatricals — the  coatradictions  and  mysteries 
of  human  character,  and  philosophy  m  its  endless 
diversities — all  written  with  freshness  and  piquan- 
cyi  and  illuitratcd  with  sufficient  point  and  anec- 
dote to  season  twice  the  numher  of  pages.  Amongst 
the  sketches,  real  and  imaginary,  we  trace  resem- 
blances lo  many  of  her  literary  con  tern  porari  es ; 
of  whom  several  had  to  acknowledge  in  her  com- 
it^entaries  the  candid  critic,  or  the  partial  friend. 
From  these  gay  and  sprightly  deHneatione  of  life, 
the  work  deepens,  in  the  last  half  of  itt  into  a 
tale  of  sorrow  and  sensibility,  exhibiting  a  quick 
insight  into  much  that  is  must  hidden,  as  well  a» 
a  high  appreciation  of  all  that  is  most  lofty,  in 
the  character  of  her  awn  sex — a  tale  written  in  its 
lighter  parts  with  natural  grace^  nnd  in  its  more 
elevated  passages  with  eanieslnci^;^  and  power* 
**  Romance  and  Keality''  did  not,  pt.rhnps,  exactly 
fulfil  the  ex|>ectJUions  tliat  had  been  fomed  of  it ; 
but  it  did  more  than  this,  hy  giving,  not  a  pro- 
mise, but  the  assurance,  of  greater  and  stronger 
powers  to  penetrate  into  the  philoR)phy  of  actual 
life,  than  had  previously  been  suspected  to  exist  in 
c«mt  pan  ion  ship  with  her  rich  fancy,  and  her  sym* 
pathiirs  with  the  romantic. 

To  show  that  the  jiufierabundance  of  simile  and 
iUustratioti^  which  is,  iucontestably,  a  fault  in  thcjK.* 
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volumes,  was  less  the  result  of  an  excess  of  anxiety 
to  fiU  the  page  with  brilliancies,  than  of  an  inve- 
terate habits  it  was  only  necessary  to  hear  her 
converse  for  five  minutes,  or  to  read  an  ordinary 
note  of  five  lines  about  the  merest  trifle^  Here  is 
one.,  written  while  this  novel  was  in  the  course  cf 
CDinposition ;  and^  being  about  the  length  specified^ 
contains,  nevertheless,  three  distinct  similes*  With 
the  exception  of  My  dear  Madamj**  and  yours 
iincerely,'*^ — this  is  the  entire  note  :— 

*'  We  have  a  young  friend  staying  in  the  house, 
and  where  there  are  young  ladles,  novels  are,  like 
ImerSf  very  welcome.  We  have  read  through 
every  book  in  my  possession,  and  now,  like  beg^ 
gaT$^  are  going  about  to  our  neighbours.  Can 
you  be  charitable  ?  Any  of  the  recent  novels  w  oukl 
be  most  thankfully  received.  I  am  writing  in  great 
haste,  for  a  mefsenger  in  our  house  is  Uke  a  car^ 
rltr-ffh^ttm^  a  rarity,  and  I  must  take  advantage 
of  the  servant's*  going  out/* 

In  the  sume  year,  1831,  appeared  the  first  vo* 
Itime  of  Fisher's  Drawing-room  Scrap-book,'*  a 
handmsie  quarto,  containing  up>«ards  of  thirty 
poems  illustrative  of  an  equal  number  of  engrav- 
iDg*.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing/'  L.  E.  L.  remarks, 
*'  in  the  introduction  to  this  first  essay,  to  write 
iUuitrattons  to  printA  selected  rather  for  their  pic- 
torial excellence  tlian  their  poetic  capabilities,  ajjd 
mere  description  is  certainly  not  the  most  popular 
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species  of  composition."  The  difficulty  was  grace- 
fully overcome,  and  immediate  popularity  was 
the  reward.  The  Scrap-book  became  an  annual ; 
each  year,  it  may  be  justly  said,  producing  a  bet- 
ter series  of  poems  than  the  preceding.  The  eighth 
and  last  volume  by  L.  E.  L.  was  completed  pre- 
vious to  her  departure  from  England  in  1838. 
She  had  long  become  accustomed  to  the  task  of 
writing  to  the  subject  set  before  her,  whatever 
it  might  be,  and  here  the  topics  presented  for 
poetical  illustration  were  certainly  miscellaneous 
enough.  On  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all,  she  found 
something  pointed,  something  touching  or  eloquent 
to  say ;  investing  common- place  with  beauty — 

"  Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations ;" 

while  in  the  higher  class  of  subjects,  she  found 
opportunities  of  exercising  her  matured  powers 
seemingly  unconscious  of  restraint.  Not  merely 
does  this  work  contain  unquestionable  evidence  of 
the  versatility  of  her  talents,  and  the  ease  with 
which  she  could  adapt  them  to  the  most  unpromis- 
ing subjects,  but  it  comprises  much  of  her  best 
writing — poems  exhibiting  a  greatly  improved 
taste,  a  more  studious  care  for  the  harmonies  of 
versification,  a  deeper  and  clearer  vein  of  thought, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  greatest  art,  the  art  to 
blot.'^ 

In  addition  to  various  poetical  contributions  to 
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the  **  Annuals,"^  and  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
rine,"  and  the  cooiposidon  of  another  series  of 
poems  for  the  Drawiug-Room  Scrap-Book,'' 
L.E«L.|  in  1832$  produced  twelve  accompaniments 
tcp  mmc  engravings,  issued  by  the  same  publisher, 
under  the  title  of  The  Easter  Gift,  a  Religious 
Offering.'"  These  sacred  poems  are  in  every  way 
wofihy  of  the  feeling  with  which  they  were  in- 
tfoduced.  **They  were  i^Titten,"^  she  says,  in  a 
nfrfril  of  the  deepest  humilit3%hut  \Those  fear  is  not 
*  of  this  world  f  and  she  states  that  the  Uluilra- 
tioD  of  these  scriptural  subjects  bid  giveti  her  the 
opportunity  of  embodying  uiany  a  sad  and  seri- 
ous thought  which  had  arisen  in  liours  of  solitude 
and  despondencyi  **  I  believe  I  myself  am  the 
better  for  their  existence ;  I  wi^h  their  effect  may 
be  the  sanie  on  others.  In  this  hurrying  and  de- 
ceitful world,  no  piige  will  be  written  utterly  in 
voiii,  which  awakens  one  earnest  or  heavenward 
thought,  one  ho|>e,  or  one  fear,  in  the  human  heart/* 
Blany  of  the  engravings  to  which  L.E.L.  was 
called  upon  to  pmvide  poetical  accompaniments, 
were  viewf  of  eastern  scenery  and  antiquities  ;  and 
inellifluoititly  to  mention  the  bare  names  of  the 
placefi  re(|yire<i  something  like  an  effort  of  genius. 
To  the  perjilexity  this  occasioned  herj  and  to  a 
poem  on  a  subject  of  Indian  history^  which  merits 
more  tlmn  a  passing  note  of  praise,  L.E.L.  alludes 
in  one  of  those  rambling  and  characteristic  letters 
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hy  which  she  often  sought  to  divett  her  frietidsj 
and  in  which  a  friend  tnight  always  read  her 
thoughts  and  fancies  upon  any  subject,  philosophi- 
cal or  frivolous,  just  as  it  occurred  to  her.  The 
following,  addressed  to  Mrs*  C.  Hall,  may  sei  ve 
as  a  specimen — 

*'  I  have  been  just  hurried  out  of  my  life  with 
getting  my  *  Drawiug-room  Scrapbook '  finished 
I  sent  off  my  last  packet  of  manuscript  by  yeater 
noon^'s  post,  and  to-day  I  write  to  you.  The 
volume  just  completed  contains  one  long  poem 
founded  on  Indian  history ;  a  connected  story 
called  the  *  Zenana/  and  longer  than  the  *  Ve- 
netian Bracelet.'  How  my  ingenuity  has  been 
taxed  to  introduce  the  different  places  I  and,  pray» 
forgive  this  little  lender  effusion  of  vanity,  I  do 
pique  myself  on  contriving  to  get  from  Dowluta- 
bad  to  Sh  usher  HI  and  Penawa,  and  the  Triad  Figure 
in  the  Caves  of  Elephante,  and  from  thence  to 
Ibrahim  Padahah  s  tomb,  kc*  &c.  But  I  am  too 
sick  of  all  these  hard  names  to  inflict  any  more 
upon  you.  It  is  four  years  since  1  have  written  a 
long  poem*  1  cannot  describe  to  you  the  enjoy- 
ment of  going  back  agaiu  to  *  my  first  dove  and 
my  last/  I  can  only  say  that  writing  poetry  h  tike 
writing  one's  native  languagCi  and  writing  proee^ 
writing  in  a  strange  tongue.  So  much  for  myself; 
as  for  utherst  I  have  scarcely  been  out  of  the  house. 
Yesterday  1  dined  at  Lady  —V,  and  had  a  very 
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pleasaot  evening;  tliere  I  met  Sir  ^  one 

of  the  most  pleasant  and  intelligent  men  I  have 
aeen  for  a  long  time*  He  was  remarking  that  the 
Indians  have  such  extreme  flexibility  of  ears  that 
they  can  move  them  as  easily  as  we  do  our  eye- 
brows— and  that  in  all  savage  nations  the  toes  are 
io  useful,  that  they  can  pick  up  things  just  m  we 
do  with  our  fingers.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
tnaity  bodily  faculties  lie  dormant  in  a  social  state. 
It  is  as  if  mind  and  body  were  at  perpetual  va- 
riance, and  that  the  perfection  of  the  one  must  be 

bought  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Lady  

had  on  a  most  picturesque  head-dress^  an  Italian 
silk  net,  twisted  round  the  hair,  of  green  ribbon.  I 
am  no  great  admirer  of  the  fanciful  in  costume  ge^ 
Derallvt  but  this  was  very  simple  and  pretty,  But^ 
while  on  the  subject  of  dress,  I  must  tell  you  of 
a  new  style  of  shawl  I  saw  on  Mrs,  It  is 

formed  of  broad  stripes  of  different  coloured  velvets; 
firat,  a  rich  dahlia,  then  orange,  then  such  a  green  f 
a  golden  brown ,  and  the  loveliest  of  blues  !  It  is 
very  large,  and  lined  with  amber  silk,    I  never  saw 

anjrthing  90  magnificent  and  oriental.  Mr,  

baa  only  just  given  her  a  diamond  necklace  of 
two  thousand  guineai<i,  and  a  diamond  bandeau 
ditto*  It  is  quite  enough  to  make  any  body  wish 
U>  be  married.  .  ,  .  The  Hay  market  has  been  quite 
unviiited  thisi  seasc^n  ;  but  I  have  been  once  to  the 
Victoria,  the  prettiest  little  theatre  in  London.  I 
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was  SO  delighted  with  Miss  Jarman  as  Jeannie 
Deam — so  sensible,  so  natural,  and  so  affecting, 
and  speaking,  too,  the  most  Doric  Scotch.  But 
the  principal  event,  in  my  late  monotonous  exist- 
ence, has  been  going  to  see  Apsley  House,  which 
is  fitted  up  with  even  more  good  taste  than  splen- 
dour. There  are  many  portraits  of  Napoleon,  one 
by  David,  the  most  speaking  likeness  that  ever  was 
seen.  Indeed,  the  whole  house  is  a  most  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  History  of  England,  and  the 
blinds  are  the  moral !  As  to  domestic  adventures 
we  have  none — only  the  chimnies  were  kind  enough 
to  be  blown  down  the  other  day,  which  did  pro- 
duce a  sensation.  I  thought  the  whole  house  was 
coming,  and  began  to  bid  myself  an  affectionate 
good  bye.  Also  a  new  pump  has  been  built  in 
the  square,  and  never  before  did  I  duly  prize  the 
blessings  of  a  rainy  morning — for,  at  five  o'clock 
they  begin  to  water  the  road,  and  truly  this  said 
pump  enacts  the  part  of  Machethy  and  murders 
sleep.  ...  I  have  just  married  my  heroine — a 
thing  very  symptomatic  of  a  closing  volume.  Only 
three  chapters  now  remain,  and  glad  enough  shall 
I  be  when  they  are  done.*' 

The  heroine  whose  marriage,  as  symptomatic  of 
a  close,  is  thus  rejoiced  in,  was  Francesca  Car- 
rara a  performance  that  wrung  from  the  severest 
of  her  critics,  and  the  most  prejudiced  of  her  read- 
ers, the  amplest  admission  of  her  great  qualifica- 
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tions  as  a  writer  of  romEntIc  fiction.  Tbej  could 
no  longer  affect  to  regard  her  as  the  mere  singer  of 
idle  love-songs,  or  the  weaver  of  fanciful  ballads 
'*  without  a  moral but  while  they  acknowledged 
her  powerful  conceptions  of  character^ — ^her  truth 
and  knowledge,  which  is  the  truth  and  knowledge 
of  woman  only,  in  the  delineation  of  woman — the 
spirit  and  brilliancy  of  her  set-jscenes — her  frequent 
wit  and  occasional  eloquence,  they  acknowledged 
too  that  she  was  yet  unversed  in  the  essential  art 
of  udng  her  powers  with  any  proportionate  effect* 
That  her  real  deficiencies  were  pointed  out,  how^ 
ever,  in  some  quarters,  with  temper  and  discern- 
ment, and  that  the  enlargement  of  her  genius,  as 
denoted  in  many  of  the  scenes  and  characters  of 
Iier  new  wurk^  was  im grudgingly  recognised,  it  may 
be  here  a  pleasant  t^k  to  show\  The  criticism  of 
which  the  leading  passages  are  about  to  be  laid 
before  the  reader,  is  especially  referred  to^  because 
it  ]  J  resents  in  the  clearest  language,  and  with  ad- 
mirable ability,  all  the  strength  of  the  objections 
that  tnigbt  not  unfairly  be  urged  against  the  false 
direction  of  her  powersj  and  the  inconsistencies, 
wilful  or  unconscious,  that  often  dcfcateil  her  eager 
search  after  truth,  and  disfigured  her  disquisition^r 
upon  life* 

Ha%4ng  defined  it  to  be  a  Ixiok  "  written  on  the 
greatest  un^rry- possible  principle/'  and  as  surpass- 
ing most  others  in  Hb    prodigious  capacity  for 
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wretcbedDess  — the  actors  and  the  action  belong- 
ing more  to  a  dream  than  to  life — ^yet  destined  to 
live  in  a  <^  vague  and  impassioned  remembrance,'' 
the  critic  glances  at  the  more  real  portions  of  the 
work,  and  these  he  finds  far  away  from  the  main 
conduct  and  tendency  of  the  story. 

"  Francesca  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Court  of  the 
youthful  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  but  Miss  Landon  has.  We  are, 
consequently,  taken  there ;  and  nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
scenes  we  are  suffered  to  have  part  in.  They  are  a  deli- 
cious mixture  of  the  imaginative  and  real.  What  a  gor- 
geous tapestry  she  imroUs  to  introduce  us  to  a  more  gorgeous 
company  within;  and  with  what  brilliant  truth  she  realizes 
them — what  a  nice  perception  of  the  various  shades  of  cha- 
racter, yet  all  of  the  Court — courtly.  In  the  most  real  things 
that  are  said  or  done,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  real 
Everybody  talks  with  a  sort  of  effort,  and  yet  talks  to  the  point, 
and  with  cleverness.  Cotutiers  are  not  less  successful  because 
they  strive  to  be  so.  Every  one  of  them  has  something  of  a 
heart,  though,  like  the  Medecin  malgr^luij  they  have  every  one 
of  them  altered  its  position.  They  are  human  beings,  and  yet 
they  are  courtiers — they  seem,  on  all  truthful  and  material 
points,  to  wink  and  shut  their  apprehensions  up,  and  yet  how 
full  of  apprehensions  they  are— even  how  wise, '  seeing  through 
all  things  with  their  half-shut  eyes.*  We  never  saw  court-scenes 
drawn  so  completely  to  the  life  as  they  are  drawn  in  '  Fran- 
cesca Carrara.' 

"  The  whole  book,  indeed,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  say, 
notwithstanding  that  we  feel  its  dangerous  tendency,  is  a  book 
of  remarkable  power  and  genius.  There  is  a  fiery  abundance 
of  informing  spirit  in  it  that  might  have  served  to  crowd  with 
meaning  fifty  ordinary  novels.  The  entire  result  would  have 
proved  very  different  if  the  author  could  have  consented  to 
write  more  with  her  intellect  and  less  with  her  will — more  with 
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%  looking  abroad  *ttito  tmive»dity/  and  lem  with  m  intense 
eomdcHssneM  of  her  own  existence  alone^ 

'*  We  do  QOt  these  words  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
■dliabnesa.  We  believe  the  con^ciouiuess  we  speak  of  in  Mita 
Landoni  ih>m  the^e  evidences  of  huT  writing,  to  be  of  a  much 
mora  generously  though  of  a  iicarcely  less  Tnistaketi  order.  She 
fa,  in  fact,  from  a  senslbtlity  too  extreme — from  an  aeitte 
fTefi  morbid  feeling  of  all  that  relates  to  her  o\vti  impres= 
iSomt  or  to  the  objects  and  events  of  her  own  life.  No  itngl 
Mln^  they  may  have  left  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 

ur  event  that  has  caused  her  on  emotion  seems  to 
i.Lcki  efl^ctid.  Every  such  emotion]  indeed,  has  worked 
tt^If  into  a  pasfion — and  over  passions  how  vain  is  forced  con- 
txoL  HeacCf  it  is  that  they  crowd  up  wilfully  into  the  page* 
witliotit  coherency  or  proper  neig^hboiirhood.  Hence,  in  thl^ 
rnncem  Carrara^  the  particular  tpith,  and  the  general  faJf^e* 
hood — thfl  mnarkahle  keener  ess  of  feeling  and  penetrutioni 
and  the  equally  retaarkable  want  of  final  tnith,  or  of  large 
i^oraprehenBion  of  mind.  For  so  tme  it  is,  that  the  tame  in- 
tense i^rehemioitfl  whicl^  enables  us  to  diseem  the  first  prin-^ 
dplcs  of  thtngt,  iiud,  aa  in  the  caje  of  some  stdfering  or  expe* 
riencei  tebe  one  particular  Tiew  of  it  which  shall  he  individually 
tfuc,  and  take  up  a  lasting  and  passionate  abode  with  us — the 
time  intcuve  feeling  it  precisely  that  which  prevents  our  admit* 
ting  the  opemtion  of  other  causes  needfiil  to  iti  wise  general!* 
«tttion  md  controulf  hut  interfering  witli  the  fevourite  view  we 
bane  taken ;  und  thtu  we  art  involved  in  contndictionsj  end* 
lem  and  wilfnL 

**  Then*  are  few  who  will  not  readily  acknowledge  thiai  after 
rirftding  liidf  of  t^ie  tirst  volume  of  this  novel.  We  may  odd, 
lJuU  to  TfA  MO  ^LT  in  lo  read  die  whole,  for  the  interest  anA 
Iksrtnatimi  of  the  bc»ok  are  extreme^  The  very  characteri^tle 
vt  hatfl  b«»«n  mentioning^  indeed,  teciu^Jt  thiB^  though  it  inti'i^ 
firrea  with  the  general  keeping  and  the  Hnal  truth  of  the  wril- 
tng.  The  piusLotis  are  kapi  coti«tattt]y  at  work— the  pulse  thnt 
^flates  them  never  ceases  to  heat.  We  feel  tliis  whether  we 
tuSkew  patLenlyti  paanonaie  sufferitigtof  Gitido,  the  divin*. 
k3 
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truth,  and  the  holy  affections  of  Franceaca,  or  the  high-aimed 
coquetry,  the  suhlime  selfishness  of  the  Mandni.  We  yield  to 
them  as  they  severally  move  us,  unahle  to  reason  out  of  its  in- 
fluence the  genius  which  gives  birth  to  all — so  various  in  its 
powers,  so  complicated  and  full  of  contrast  in  its  S3rmpathies. 
How  nobly  could  it  have  realized  a  nobler  purpose  1  Miss 
Landon  never  so  forcibly  illustrated  the  extent  of  her  genius, 
proving  at  the  same  time  how  ill-regulated  and  unworthily  di- 
rected it  may  be,  as  by  this  novel  of  *  Francesca  Carrara.*  *' 

Nor  is  the  unsparing  exposition  confined  to  these 
inconsistencies  alone,  for  there  are  others  that  may 
be  as  frankly  admitted  as  they  are  difficult  to  ac- 
count for.  Such,  for  example,  are  those  merely 
personal  remarks  and  opinions,  that,  throughout 
her  writings,  are  carelessly  flung  out  in  defiance  of 
reason,  and  often  apparently  for  the  sake  of  turn- 
ing some  noble  passage  of  sentiment  or  devotion,  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  are  obtruded,  into  flat  in- 
sincerity or  affectation.  The  critic  illustrates  this 
from  the  work  we  have  been  considering.  "  While,"** 
he  says,  "  we  are  dwelling  on  the  unequalled  pic- 
ture of  love,  of  entire  trust,  of  friendship  sustained 
through  life,  and  triumphing  over  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  grave — all  illustrated  with  so  serious,  so 
sweet,  and  so  enduring  a  truth  in  the  lives  of  Guido, 
of  Evelyn,  and  Francesca — we  are  told  in  smart 
and  solid  phrases  by  the  very  author  of  these  noble 
creatures,  that  ^  consistency  expresses  nothing  hu- 
man,' and  that  ^  confidence  is  what  no  human  being 
ever  really  had  in  another.'    >Vhile  we  are  admir- 
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ing  the  sense  of  justice  with  which  she  discriminates 
the  great  struggle  of  the  English  commoners  agmnst 
the  bad  faith  of  the  English  king,  she  is  good 
enougli  to  indulge  us  with  a  second  opinion »  that 
if  Charles  had  given  up  the  bishops,  uocurled  his 
and  spoke u  through  his  nose,  he  might  have 
been  an  absolute  jxionarch  in  all  but  name 

Such  criticism  as  this  undoubtedly  had  its  in^ 
fluence  in  exciting  L.  E.  L.  to  the  correction  of 
sereral  of  her  faults  ;  for  tlie  sternness  and  rigidity 
of  the  censure  were  not  unaccompanied  by  that  se- 
ducUvenesi  of  juit  praise  without  which  it  might 
have  awakened  in  such  a  nature  as  hers,  no  other 
feeling  than  resentment,  and  an  obstinate  resolution 
to  cling  to  errors  to  the  last,  as  the  only  things  that 
bad  been  faithful  to  her.  Thus  the  style  of  Fran- 
ceica  Carrara^  is  admired  as  extremely  elegant > 
pure,  and  impasdoned,  while  the  book  itself  is  dc^ 
scribed  us  that  only  from  which  can  be  drawn  the 
smallest  idea  of  the  brilliant  truth  of  its  court- 
dialoguei  or  of  the  exalted  nature  of  the  fine  crea- 
ticms  that  are  bodied  forth  in  ii.  **  Our  hearts  o^ti 
them,  and  they  are  hereafter  consecrated  in  our 
ttniiginationa'^' 

Another  testimony  from  a  different  pen^  to  the 
power  and  tlic  success  of  this  work,  will  close  the 
notice  that  it  claimed. 


'  Prviceiica  Carmra  *  U  of  tlie  poit — lliere  h  h&th  more 
tff,  tod  mm  Imth  tn  tbe  work  now  before  ui  ihm  m  the 
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Other ;  ire  feel  the  characters  to  be  more  real— there  is  more 
of  consistency  both  in  the  plot  and  in  its  development,  and 
less  crowding  of  smart  and  clever  things — ^less  show,  and  more 
substance.  We  were,  perhaps,  more  astonished  at  the  first, 
because  we  hardly  expected  such  prose  from  such  a  poet;  bat 
it  promised  more  for  the  future,  and  as  '  Francesca '  is  the  future 
of  that  period,  we  in  some  degree  looked  forward  to  the  beau- 
ties we  have  found.  We  know  not  where,  or  how,  the  female 
writers  of  our  time  procure  their  insight  into  human  nature ; 
Miss  Landon  reads  hearts  and  motives,  as  men  read  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  reads  them  truly ;  her  delineations  are  perfect 
— her  sketches  full  of  the  truth  and  vigour  of  nature ! 

Her  range  in  prose  is  more  extensive  than  her  range  in 
poetry.  Her  lyre  is  generally  tuned  to  the  same  purposes — 
the  blight  of  love,  the  hollowness  of  the  world :  there  is  a 
mournful  cadence  in  all  it  sings  of — a  wail,  a  sorrow,  or  a 
sigh !  But  in  prose  she  lives  with  us, — now  sanctifying — now 
satirizing — now  glittering  with  the  French  in  their  most  bril- 
liant cowxi,  playing  with  diamonds,  and  revelling  in  wit, — then 
reposing  on  one  of  the  finest  creations  that  human  genius  ever 
called  into  existence — the  holy  friendship  of  Guido  and  Fran- 
cesca. The  whole  range  of  modem  fiction  ofiers  nothing  like 
the  portraiture  of  these  two  cousins  :  it  is  at  once  beautiful  and 
sublime,  and  yet  perfectly  natural  and  true ; — the  skill  of  the 
woman  is  admirably  developed  in  this  particular  creation.  A 
man  would  have  philotophUedG\XLAo  and  Francesca  into  friend- 
ship ;  and  those  who  read  would  have  immediately  discovered 
that,  between  two  so  constituted,  the  thing  would  have  been 
impossible,  notwithstanding  the  philosophy ;  but  Miss  Landon, 
by  a  simple  and  natural  arrangement,  seta  all  doubts  at  rest,  by 
pre-occupying  both  hearts.  Here,  at  once,  is  the  prevention  of 
love,  and  the  motive  for  friendship  |>erceived,  without  any  ex- 
planation."— New  Monthly^  Jan,  1835. 


In  the  summer  of  1834,  an  opportunity  had  oc- 
curred, through  Sir  A.  Farquhar  and  his  daughter, 
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af  a^compLishing  a  visit  to  Paris-  L,  L,  had  a 
frieDd,  Miss  Turin,  staying  id  the  gay  city  at  that 
timet  AEid  this  was  felt  to  be  an  additional  eonve* 
nience*  Moreover^  &he  had  then  determined  upon 
laying  the  ^ene  of  a  new  oovel  amidst  the  French 
m^olutioni  and  to  do  this  it  was  desirahle  to  know 
something  of  the  locale*  In  Paris*,  then,  we  find 
lier,  in  the  month  of  June,  seeking  and  enjoying  a 
sensation  of  which  the  following  is  her  hasty,  ram- 
bling, but  characteristic  record.  It  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  author  of  the  "  Sketches  of  Irish 
Character/' 

I  do  not  know  at  how  many  feet  from  the 
ground  this  letter  is  written — tmly,  I  was  never 
so  cKalteti  in  my  life  before ;  and  yet  we  are  less 
ajcalted  than  the  generality.  Oh,  the  measureless 
ftaircases,  longer  than  life  itself !— but  you  know 
theuL  I  am  delighted  witli  Paris,  enchanted  with 
the  people,  and,  horrible  as  I  thought  the  journey> 
I  mmi  confesfi  I  thought  the  pleasure  worth 
the  pain.  Yet  I  have  chosen  the  worst  possible 
mmaoa  for  my  vi^^it.  Nohody  is  in  Paris,  ana 
Qolhing  IS  going  on.  A  second  irisit  would  be 
more  favourable  than  a  fir^t^  as  sight -seeing  would 
tbeii  form  no  part  of  my  duty  ;  and,  certainly,  I 
am  the  worst  sight^seer  in  the  world*  I  really  do 
not,  in  n>y  hearty  care  for  all  the  articles  in  marble, 
stone,  or  brick,  that  were  ever  ushered  in  with  a 
paragraph  in  the  *  Stranger's  Guide' — "  This  mag. 
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nificent,  &c.,  well  deserves  all  a  stranger's  atten- 
tion.' In  my  plan  of  Paradise,  people  will  ride 
very  little,  and  walk  not  at  all.  In  revenge^  they 
shall  have  the  most  comfortable  chairs,  and  talk 
fipom  morning  to  night.  Now,  if  my  plan  of  Pa- 
radise does  not  suit  people,  they  have  only  to  form 
one  according  to  their  own  fancy.  I  cannot  teU 
you  what  great  kindness  I  have  received  from 
everybody,  or  the  charming  notes  and  the  too 
charming  speeches.  I  am  sure  the  French  well 
deserve  their  character  for  amiability  and  polite- 
ness, or,  I  really  should  rather  say,  kindness.  I 
shall  return  with  the  most  pleasant  and  grateful 
recollections.  I  have  been  reading  a  great  many 
French  works;  truly  it  is  well  that  I  wear  my 
hair  tightly  banded,  or  it  would  certainly  have 
risen  straight  on  my  head  with  downright  dismay 
and  astonishment.  Yet  there  is  extraordinary  ta- 
lent— every  page  full  of  new  ideas  and  thoughts — 
they  want  nothing  but  a  little  religion  and  a  little 
decency — two  trifling  wants,  to  be  sure.  The  whole 
of  French  conversation,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is 
much  more  intellectual,  with  more  thought,  and  less 

about  persons,  than  in  England  We  went 

to  Notre  Dame — such  a  fine  old  church,  and  such 
a  view  of  Paris  to  look  down  upon  ;  for  we  went 
up  to  the  very  top,  and,  hot  as  it  was,  I  was  glad 
that  we  had  done  so.  Indeed,  I  have  taken  quite 
a  course  of  old  churches,  though  I  am  not  turned 
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Catholic.  The  shops  are^  as  the  prophet  said  of 
Damascus,  too  delightful ;  hut  I  cannot  say  that^ 
excepting  two  or  three  slight  things,  the  articles 
are  m  cheap  as  ia  London*  Silks,  miislinst  prints, 
ribbons,  pelmneSj  are  awfully  dear.  We  have 
eharming  lodgings,  overlooking  two  pretty  gar- 
dens, and  the  front  of  Mr*  Rothschild  s  hotel,  and 
then  an  open  view  as  far  as  Montmartre  and  its 
windmiUs,  We  have  our  dinners  from  a  restau- 
rants^ the  Cafe  de  Paris  ;  they  are  delicious,  but 
I  find  scarcely  a  dish  that  I  have  not  previously 
eaten  ia  England*  I  am  making  an  experimental 
voyage  through  the  mrte^  and  have  had  a  different 
disli  every  day,-'  ,  .  ,  . 

Her  pleasant  recollections  of  Paris,  however, 
were  always  associated  with  on  adventure  of  a 
character  mcire  exciting  than  agreeable,  that  hap- 
pened to  her  on  her  journey  home*  Of  all  the 
passengeri^i  who  presented  themselves  to  the  notice 
of  the  Custom-house  authorities,  L.  E.  L.,  to  her 
surprise  and  consternation,  was  selected  for  the 
compliment  of  particular  search*  Her  inexpe- 
rieoce  in  such  matters,  and  a  natural  timidity  on 
ieeing  herself  in  so  unusual  a  situation,  perhaps  in- 
creased the  suspicion  these  authorities  had  sud- 
denly taken  upon  themselves  to  entertain,  that  she 
had  concealed  about  her  {rh  son  sundry  laces,  silks, 
or  trinkets^  which  had  not  yielded  the  lawful  tribute 
to  the  revenue^  She  was  as  innocent  of  a  thought  of 
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fraud  as  the  king  himself;  but  her  protestations, 
eloquent  as  they  were,  went  for  nothing,  or,  possi- 
bly, stimulated  inquiry.  A  gold  chain,  which  she 
wore,  was  remorselessly  detained,  and  pronounced 
to  be  forfeited;  what  was  worse,  it  was  not  her 
own  property,  it  belonged  to  a  friend,  and  had,  in 
fact,  paid  the  legal  duty  ;  it  was  restored  after  a  few 
days.  L.  E.  L.  used  to  laugh  at  this  tribulation, 
afterwards,  and  made  the  investigating  matron  the 
heroine  of  a  litle  comic  romance.  What  she  sus- 
pected, and  what,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  the 
very  particular  attentions  which  she  was  singled 
out  to  receive  on  this  occasion,  was  the  best  part 
of  the  comedy.  The  authorities  of  the  Custom- 
house had  received  notice  of  the  coming  of  "  a 
lady,*^  by  whose  practices,  for  a  considerable  time 
past,  the  revenue  had  been  defrauded  ;  they  were, 
consequently,  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  receive 
any  hint  that  might  lead  to  detection.  Now,  there 
was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  fellow-passen- 
ger of  L.  E.  L*s.,  who  had  been  endeavouring  to 
render  herself  rather  agreeable  to  her,  without 
knowing  whom  it  was  she  was  conversing  with, 
was  the  identical  ^Mady'^  addicted  to  the  illicit 
propensities  in  question ;  and  there  is  scarcely  less 
reason  to  suppose — so  at  least  L.  E.  L.  used  ve- 
hemently to  insist — that  it  was  this  very  "  lady" 
who  hinted  at  the  proper  season  to  the  vigilant 
officers,  that  by  directing  their  attention  to  L.  E.  L. 
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herself,  tliey  would,  no  doubts  disco%^er  the  object 
of  their  suspiciocis ! 

To  another  intimate  and  valui^d  friend  she  also 
gare  an  account  of  her  Parisian  experiences*  Fri- 
%'olous  as  the  detaik  are  with  which  she  commences, 
it  was  one  of  her  characteristics  that  any  one  she 
Uked  should  know  what  objects  surrounded  her  in 
any  new  place  she  visitcHl.  The  po&t-mark  is  July, 
1834. 

**  What  a  waste  of  tijMe  it  is  ever  to  make  a  re- 
itolution :  my  most  decided  intention  ^  on  leaving 
Kngland,  was  to  keep  a  journal*  I  might  j  ust  as 
well  have  decided  on  keeping  a  troop  of  horse. 
The  first  fortnight  might  be  comprehended  in  two 
word^  or,  ratlier^  four — feeling  very  ill*  and  feel- 
ing very  tired  ;  and,  1  may  add,  very  unhappy  ; 
everything  aeemed  strange^  and  I  so  completely 
idone.  Our  lodging  15  pleasant  enough  (it  was  in 
the  Rue  Taitbout,  Chaussce  d'Antin,  No.  30). 
Fancy  your&elf  ascending  a  staircase  twice  the 
hdght  of  Miss  Lancet's;  you  will  then  arrive  at  a 
huge  duor.  Yoo  enter  through  a  little  ante<cham* 
her,  hung  with  dark -brown  papery  with  an  orange 
hordur,  a  piano  and  some  chairs  being  all  the  fur- 
niture. Thi»  Icada  on  one  »ide  to  my  room ;  on 
the  other  to  the  mlon^  which  is  hung  with  blue 
paper,  or  rather  purple,  and  has  a  balcony  looking 
down  oo  a  delight  rut  garden.  If  you  furnish  this 
room  with  a  sofa^  whose  cushions  are  stuffed  with 
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hay,  equally  hard  and  sweet,  chairs  covered  with 
blue  velvet,  a  marble  table,  a  secretaire,  two  vases 
filled  with  flowers,  another  table  covered  with 
books,  and  myself  writing  to  you,  you  will  have 
an  exact  idea  of  my  present  position. 

"  I  have  seen  a  good  many  strangers,  and  it 
would  take  a  quire  of  paper  to  detail  all  the  little 
agonies  I  have  suffered  from  them,  all  the  little 
*  states'  that  I  have  been  in.  Though  all  my  life 
I  have  lived  in  society,  and  had  to  make  my  own 
way,  I  never  get  accustomed  to  doing  it.  I  am 
unconquerably  irresolute  and  shy.  The  utmost 
that  I  can  do,  and  that  by  force  of  long  habit,  is 
to  conceal  my  embarrassment,  and  to  feel  it,  for 
that  very  concealment,  all  the  more.  What  hesi- 
tation and  difficulty  does  it  always  cost  me  to  en- 
joy !  ....  I  cannot  tell  you  half  the  flattering  kind- 
ness I  have  met  with.  M.  Odillon  Barrot  appears  to 
be  about  thirty ;  has  the  most  kind,  gentle,  and 
encouraging  manners ;  and,  perhaps,  of  all  I  have 
seen  here,  is  the  one  to  whom  I  would  apply  the 
term  gentlemanlike.  He  is,  you  know,  a  most 
distinguished  person ;  and,  you  do  not  know,  has 
beautiful  blue  eyes.  He  went  with  us,  yesterday, 
to  the  Pantheon ;  without  an  exception,  the  finest 
building  I  ever  saw.  We  ascended  some  thousands 

of  steps  to  the  top  Then  we  went  to  the 

Cabinet  of  Natural  History.  Such  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes !    If  imitation  be  the  most  graceful  of 
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flutteries,  this  building  h  a  delicate  attention  ta 
Noah's  arkp  It  contains  a  specimen  of  every- 
thing on  earth)  in  or  air.  ....  The  person 
whom  I  think  the  most  interesting  is  a  Monsieur 
Fontaney,  a  young  poet  of  about  four-and-twenty, 
or  less.  .  -  -  •  He  answers  very  well  to  my  idea 
of  a  French  genius — pale,  dark,  sombre,  and 
with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  of  which  we  have  no 

idea  in  England  He  joined  our  party  at 

the  tJieatre,  or^  rather,  came  into  the  next  box# 
His  conversation  li  very  intellectual,  and  very 
?tpirited — or  let  me  use  the  French  word,  *  sptHt- 
ueJ*  The  opera  was  the  Tempiutmn  o/  Saint 
Anihon^f  which  said  temptation  is  the  being 
made  love  to  by  a  very  beautiful  woman,  created 
by  his  Satanic  Majesty  for  that  very  worthy  pur* 
pose*  Miranda  (Mdlle.  Duvernay)  danced  like  an 
nngel,  if  angeb  dance,  which,  I  take  it,  is  rather  a 
defjateablu  point.  Going  to  the  theatre  made  me 
rtry  nielancholy,  I  kept  thinking  mi  much  of  tlie 
V^ictoria !  Talk  of  French  vivacity  t  I  don't 
know  in  what  it  consists.  All  that  I  have  met  are 
peculiarly  quiet.  Oh,  the  number  of  pretty  things 
that  there  are  in  the  shops !  One  could  spend  a 
fortiitie  in  a  week*  I  shall  come  hack  with  all 
sorts  of  new  uleas.  You,  however,  must  be  con* 
tented  with  some  old  one«/' 

To  the  same  friend  she  describes  her  impres- 
sions on  theperuial  of  Victor  Hugos  Lucrctia 
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Borgia,^  which  she  had  been  recommended  to 
read. 

What  a  terrible  pleasure  I  owe  you,  that 
<  Lucretia  Borgia*^  has  struck  me  deeply  !  What 
a  scene  that  is  between  her  and  her  husband^  where 
she  attempts  to  make  him  forget  his  vengeance  by 
filling  his  mind  with  the  first  fascination  of  her 
beauty,  which,  to  be  turned  upon  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, was  such  sweet  flattery.  I  like  Gennaro's 
love  for  his  unknown  parent.  The  deepest  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  are  those  given  to  the  unattain- 
able and  the  mysterious.  Love  for  the  known  and 
the  possessed  takes  the  more  endurable  (is  it  not 
so?)  but  less  poetical  form  of  affection.  The  cfe« 
nouement  is  dreadful.  So  true !  for  it  is  curious 
to  note  how  constantly  vice  is  punished  through 
some  last  touch  of  lingering  goodness.  Thus 

'  Soon  or  late  it  is  its  own  avenger.' 

Some  kindly  feeling,  some  dearest  sympathy,  that 
would  have  been  happiness  to  the  innocent,  be- 
comes torture  in  its  worst  shape  to  the  guilty.**^ 

From  a  few  of  the  many  notes  addressed,  almost 
daily,  to  various  friends  about  this  period,  some 
passages  may  be  taken  as  exact  specimens  of  the 
free  and  careless  manner  in  which  L.  R.  L.  inva- 
riably wrote  to  her  intimate  acquaintances.  If,  in 
this  respect,  their  literary  interest  should  appear 
too  slight,  let  it  be  observed  that  they  afibrd  the 
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reader  some  insight  into  her  daily  feelings  and  as- 
sociations at  an  im{)ortant  stage  of  her  career,  and 
lead  to  the  gratifying  conviction  that  the  prevalent 
tone  of  her  spirits,  notwithstanding  all  she  had  un- 
dergone, was  far  less  weary  and  depressed  than 
those  who  judged  her  by  her  writings  were  accus- 
tomed to  suppose.  And  it  may  be  as  well  to  re* 
mark  that  L.  E.  L,,  in  her  epistolary  habits,  re- 
versed the  maxim  by  which  long  letters  are  ex- 
cused on  the  score  of  a  want  of  time  to  write  short 
ones;  she  rarely  wrote  into  a  second  sheets  and 
scarcely  ever  in  her  bfe  crossed  her  lines,  after  the 
approved  fashion  among  lady  letter- writers  ;  but, 
of  brief  epistles,  few  people  wrote  so^  many.  The 
reason  was,  that  the  merest  act  of  courtesy,  or  an 
ordinary  civility^  which  others  would  receive  almost 
as  a  thing  of  course,  or  for  which  their  gratitude 
might  well  admit  of  being  reserved  for  a  chaDce 
meeting,  was  sure  to  produce  from  her  a  note  of 
acknowledgment,  magnifying  it  into  a  marvellous 
kindness  i  and  this  would  probably  be  followed  by 
one  or  two  excuses  for  writing,  eacli  repaying  the 
{slightest  of  obligations  by  such  favours  as  only  the 
kindliest  of  natures  could  bestow,  or  such  anxiety 
to  do  so,  as  only  such  a  nature  as  hers  could  feel. 

These  remarks  will,  perhaps,  render  it  unneces* 
wry  to  apologine  for  the  introduction  of  the  follow- 
ing fragments  from  notes  to  Mrs*  Hall : — 

I  hope  you  taean  to  be  a  pattern  of  proprietyt 
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keep  within  doors,  and  look  upon  Sioane-street  as 
if  it  were  the  avenue  to  the  castle  of  the  east  wind. 
As  for  myself,  I  have  no  more  breath  than  an 
apple,  on  which  a  philosopher  has  been  trying  ex- 
periments, by  putting  it  in  his  pump  and  extract- 
ing the  air.  I  liked  your  story  in  the  *  Edinburgh 
Magazine^  much.  I  must  say  though,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  a  premium  ought  to  be 
given  to  those  who  patriotically  remain  single.^ — 
"  It  is  quite  terrible  to  think  how  a  person's 
principles  may  be  undermined.  What  with  your 
cottage  and  this  cottage,  I  am  in  dreadful  dan- 
ger of  being  taken  romantic,  and  of  talking 
about  rural  felicity — unsophisticated  feeling,  and 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  those  vain  prejudices 
which  I  have  hitherto  so  entirely  abjured  .  .  I 
enjoyed  all  the  delights  of  the  country  in  the 
most  resolute  manner,  for  I  got  ankle-deep  in  mud 
yesterday  in  the  wood  adjoining.  You  cannot 
think  how  beautiful  all  is  hereabout— so  richly 
wooded,  and  not  a  vestige  of  London,  and  a  per- 
petual succession  of  showers  driving  over  the  hills, 
like  a  flight  of  arrows  sent  by  some  aerial  army. 
A  piece  of  water  runs  through  the  grounds;  it 
abounds  with  fish,  and  has  a  fleet  of  ducks,  and 
two  or  three  islands  of  water-lilies — some  half- 
dozen  falls  ^  leaping  to  music,'  a  bridge,  and  is  in 
one  part  overhung  with  trees.  There  is  also  plenty 
of  innocent  amusements^bows  and  arrows,  swings. 
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battleJore^  &c.  1  cannot  saj  1  have  recourse  to 
any*  holding  to  mine  ancient  belief  of  the  super- 
felicity  of  talking/' 

I  was  at  Mr*  Holling's  collection  of  sculp- 
ture* There  is  a  superb  bu&t  of  Mrs*  NortuD— 
&uch  a  head  as  might  have  suited  Zenobia,  ere  she 
yielded  up  her  desert  city  to  the  Roman  conqueror* 
There  is  also  the  most  lovely  statue  of  a  child  I 
ever  mw ;  the  very  ideal  of  infancy.  I  have  been 
to  two  or  three  little  dances,  among  so  many  gay 
captains^  that  I  cannot  decide  on  which  I  have 
lost  Eiy  heart  to,  or  indeed  if  I  have  loHi  it  at  all* 
I  have  also  been  exceedingly  industrious,  and  am 
rapidly  progressing  uith  my  third  volume^  (*  Frao- 
cesM;a ')  ,  ,  ,  Thaok  heaven »  Fisher's  book  is  finished 
— above  thirty  jMieniSj  and  only  one  in  which  im^e 
is  e^*eD  mentioned  I  Thcre'^s  hard -hear ted ness  for 
you*  Are  you  not  glad  to  be  at  home  again >  to 
.see  the  pavement  I  I  dare  say  England  has  its 
faults,  but  it  may  comfort  itself  by  saying,  '  I  am 
a  deal  bettirr  than  tny  neighbours,^  and  com  pari- 
!«)ns  are  only  odious  to  those  who  suffer  by  them/' 
The  close  of  the  Itjllowing  allusion  to  the  burn- 
ing of  the  houses  of  parliament^  amusingly  illus* 
trates  the  insufiiciency  of  the  imagination  to  enable 
us  to  hold  a  fire  In  the  hand  by  thinking  of  the 
frosiy  Caucasus. 

Could  you  see  the  reflection  of  the  iire?  I 
ipoil  nearly  an  hour  at  our  garret- window  watch- 
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1835  to  1837. 


It  was  with  the  name  of  a  being  who  was  thus 
bent  on  seizing  every  occasion  of  cheerfulness,  and 
every  means  of  generosity,  that  slander  was  still 
occasionally  busy  in  secret.  Into  the  particular 
circumstances  that  led  to  an  inquiry,  at  this  pe- 
riod,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years,  relative  to  the 
origin  and  diffusion  of  the  scandal  of  which  she 
had  been  the  object,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter 
at  any  length.  Enough  if  it  be  here  stated,  that 
between  herself  and  a  gentleman  with  whom  it 
had  been  for  some  time  a  pleasure  to  her  to  cor- 
respond and  to  converse,  a  literary  intimacy  and 
interchange  of  intellectual  sentiment  had  ripened 
(as  it  was  conjectured  among  their  friends)  into 
a  closer  and  tenderer  sympathy.  Rumour  con- 
nected their  names,  as  names  that  were  never 
again  to  be  sundered ;  and  a  confirmation  of  the 
report  that  "  L.  E.  L.**  would  soon  cease  to  be 
the  designation  of  the  literary  favourite  of  the  pub- 
lic, was  anticipated  by  many.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
rumour  of  her  intended  marriage  that  revived  in 
some  quarters  the  recollection  of  the  old  slander, 
and  reanimated  prejudice  against  her.  It  is,  at  all 
events  certain,  that  a  resolution  was,  at  this  time, 
formed  by  two  or  three  of  her  friends,  to  force  the 
false  speakers  to  speak  out — to  trace  the  report,  if 
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pofidble)  to  its  foul  begtiining — and  compel  an  at- 
knowledgment  of  its  infamy  from  those  who  had 
idly  at  malieioufily  contributed  to  give  circulatian 
to  it  The  correspondence  ended,  in  the  satisfaction 
of  all  who  were  parties  to  it  (men  of  opposite  tem- 
pers and  characters),  that  the  falsehood  was  as  vile 
as  its  fabrication  was  obscure*  That  even  then,  after 
years  had  elapsed,  there  was  some  show  of  reason 
for  instituting  an  inquiry  respecting  the  author- 
ship, win,  perhaps^  be  admitted,  when  the  follow* 
ing  letter,  addressed  by  L.  E,  L.j  some  time  after 
ilie  result  of  this  inquiry,  to  Mrs.  Thomson,  has 
furnislied  incontestable,  and  surely  most  affect- 
ing evidence,  that  the  sufferer  was  still  suffer- 
ing, and  that  her  character  was  still  exposed  to 
the  active  assaults  of  error  or  of  malice.  More- 
over, it  was  at  her  own  demand  that  the  corre* 
t[>oiidence  was  entered  upon ;  although  the  shock 
occasioned  by  the  bare  thought  of  being  made 
an  object  of  inquiry  consigned  her  to  a  bed  of 
Slyness.  The  subjuinedi  it  will  be  ieen^  eoten 
mure  fully  than  tlie  last  letter  on  the  same  painful 
subject,  into  the  details  of  her  life; — it  is  without 
date,  but  it  was  written  in  June^  1837* 

Mv  DKAK  Mas.  Thomson, 
**  You  will,  perlt^ips,  wonder  why  I  write  when 
I  aoi  to  see  you  so  soon.    I  do  it,  because  words 
are  forgotten,  and  a  letter  remains »  and  what  I 
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am  about  to  say,  is  for  reference  as  long  as  any 
ioterest  about  me  remains  with  my  friends  ;~an 
interest,!  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  fully  merited 
on  my  part* 

**  Dr,  Ttiomson  tells  me  of  your  kindly  resent- 
ing the  invidious  remarks  of  which  I  was  made  the 
object, 

*'  I  will  not  thank  yoLi  for  what  was  only  justice, 
but  I  do  thank  you  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
done*  For  such  calumnies  my  own  feeling  is,  the 
most  utter  disdain  and  disgust.  My  only  answer 
is  an  appeal  to  every  one  who  knows  anything 
about  me.  Pardon  me  if  there  appear  any  tiling 
like  self-ostentation^  when  I  say  I  believe  there  are 
Tery  few  left  to  themselves,  presses!  by  many  diffi- 
culties on  the  one  hand,  and  surrounded  by  every 
sort  of  flattery  on  the  other,  that  would  have  acted, 
as  1  can  fearlessly  say  I  have  done.  What  haa 
my  life  been  ?  one,  quiet,  very  laborious,  and  inof- 
fensive. I  never  have  had  a  friend  but  what  I 
made  for  myself,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever 
lost  one  through  anything  they  ever  saw  reprehen- 
sible in  my  conduct.  Who  are  my  most  intimate 
friends  ?  those  who  have  been  such  for  years,  and 
who  have  had  the  most  constant  opportunities  of 
knowing  me*  1  ask  no  one  to  take  anything  for 
granted,  or  only  on  my  own  assertion.  I  have 
lived  all  my  life  since  childhood  with  the  same 
people.    The  Misses  Lance  were  strict,  ecrupti- 
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lous,  and  particular ;  moreover,  from  having  kept 
m  school  so  long,  with  habits  of  even  minute  ob- 
servatioii*  l*he  affection  they  feel  for  me  could 
scarcely  be  undeserved,  I  would  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  refer  to  their  opinion.  Since  then  I 
have  resided  with  Mrs.  Slieldon,  a  lady  prejudiced 
against  me  in  the  first  instance  \  but  what  is  her 
feding  DOW  that  I  have  lived  with  her  for  two 
years  ?  That  of  affection  almost  as  if  I  were  a 
child  of  her  own*  What  is  also  my  actual  position 
at  ibis  moment  ?  Every  day  my  acquaintance  is 
courted  ;  scarce  a  post  but  brings  me  a  letter  of 
admiration  and  kindness.  My  Very  correspond- 
ence during  the  late  election  ^  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  gratifying  collection  of  cordial  testimonials 
of  respect  to  myself  that  was  ever  addressed  to  an 
jodi  vid  ual .  That  I  am  the  object  often  of  malicious 
misrepresentation^  or  rather  invcntioni  is  true;  but 
it  IS  not  the  public^  it  m  not  the  general  feeling. 


•  TUm  rrfercnce  U  to  the  ekctioa  of  her  brother,  in  1830, 
to  All  office  which  he  rcsigtied  hnmediat^ly  aftrr  her  death.  It 
Sir  Robert  Peel  i  obaer^'^tion,  on  gidng  hl&  vote^  I  bat 

he  wiM  happy  to  mark  his  seme  of  Miss  Laiidon's  character 
sad  talent*  by  voting  far  her  brother while  Mr.  Hope,  the 
•OD  of  the  ftisthor  of  Anoatadns/*  said  qu  the  mmu  oc^mloUj 
^  It  b  gnti^itig  t0  huv0  the  mwii  oecutotially  of  Rowing 
htilh  the  ferefenee  me  icel  fot  geniu^  &itd  th&  gra^lu^  to 
cboM  -mho  exeicifte  il  in  ottf  behalf."  Tlir  election  ntorc  than 
IttidlM  Uie  prmiii  feeling  with  which  it  ti  abore  referred  to. 
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I  can  understand  that  success  must  bear  the  pe- 
nalty of  envy,  but  it  is  those  who  know  nothing 
about  me,  or  my  habits,  who  are  bitter  against  me. 

"  Take  the  very  gentleman  who  permitted  him- 
self to  ask  a  question  the  other  night ;  what  did  he 
know  about  me  ?  His  sole  authority  rested  on  a 
hearsay,  and  that  it  might  originate  with  a  friend 
of  my  own,  who,  the  moment  she  is  asked,  indig- 
nantly denies  it.  Miss  R—  could  not  have  said 
it,  without  the  utmost  injustice  and  falsehood,  and 
I  believe  her  to  be  incapable  of  either.  Indeed  I 
know  that  she  has  often  expressed  herself  in  the 
kindest  manner  about  me.  But  she  is  not  the  first 
friend  whose  name  has  been  taken  in  vain — the 
moment  it  reached  their  ears  to  meet  with  complete 
disavowal. 

To  those  who  to  indulge  in  a  small  envy,  or  a 
miserable  love  of  gossip,  talk  away  my  life  and 
happiness,  I  only  say,  if  you  think  my  conduct 
worth  attacking,  it  is  also  worth  examining.  Such 
examination  would  be  my  best  defence.  From  my 
friends,  I  ask  brief  and  indignant  denial,  based 
only  on  their  conviction  of  falsehood.  As  re- 
gards myself,  I  have  no  answer  beyond  contemp- 
tuous silence,  an  appeal  to  all  who  know  my  past 
life,  and  a  very  bitter  sense  of  innocence  and  of 
injury. 

I  have  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thomson,  nothing 
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more  to  say,  beyond  an  earnest  acknowledgment  of 
all  your  kindness,  I  would  not  mix  this  with  what 
is  only  a  statement  above;  I  have  carefully  shunned 
anything  like  an  attempt  to  interest  either  your 
friendship  or  your  feelings,  but  I  may  now  be  al- 
lowed to  &ay  how  keenly  they  are  felt-  For  years 
how  much  I  have  owed  to  Dr.  Thomson's  kindnesa ! 
my  pleasan  test  hours  have  been  passed  at  your  house^ 
and  the  best  encouragement  of  my  literary  labours 
has  been  derived  from  yourselves,  God  knows  my 
path  has  been  a  very  hard  one  I  What  constant  la- 
bour, what  unceasing  anxiety  !  yet  I  never  felt  de- 
jrcied  till  lately.  But  now  I  feel  every  day  my 
mind  and  my  spirits  giving  way;  a  deeper  shade  of 
despondency  gathers  upon  me,  I  enter  upon  my 
usual  employments  with  such  disrelish  ;  I  feel  so 
weary — so  depressed  ;  half  my  time  so  incapable  of 
composition;  my  ima^nationis  filled  with  painful 
and  pre^nt  images*  But  why  should  I  say  all  this? 
perhaps  my  recent  illness  leaves  behind  it  weakness 
both  mentally  and  bodily;  but  I  cannot  help  shrink- 
ing from  either  exertion  or  aimoyance — do  not  feel 
in  myself  power  to  bear  either,  I  will  not  apolo- 
gise for  this  intrusion  upon  you ;  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  grudge  the  trouble  of  reading  it,  to 
*■  Your  grateful  and  aflectionate 

"  L,  E.  Landon-'* 

The  occasioQ  that  elicited  this  letter  occurred. 
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as  we  have  said,  subsequently  to  the  correspond- 
ence just  adverted  to.  It  proves  that  the  in- 
quiry was  not  entered  upon  altogether  on  light 
grounds ;  it  shows,  moreover,  that  the  slander  sur- 
vived the  correspondence,  and  appeared  incapable 
of  being  eflTectually  silenced.  Yet  the  refutation 
which  the  evil  report  met,  in  the  course  of  that  in- 
vestigation, was  as  effectual  and  complete  as  in  the 
nature  of  such  charges-*charges  so  brought  and  cir- 
culated— it  was  possible  to  be.  The  refutation  con- 
sisted in  the  utter  disbelief  in  the  charge,  and  the 
honourable  zeal  to  detect  the  source  of  the  calumny, 
that  were  everywhere  evinced.  It  should  be  par- 
ticularly marked,  that  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject  was  not  intended  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  the  accusation ;  that^  so  far  from  being 
deemed  necessary  by  the  parties  to  it,  by  any  of 
her  friends — more  especially  by  that  friend  to  whom 
she  was  then  matrimonially  contracted — would  have 
been  deemed  by  them  all  degrading  to  the  last  de- 
gree. There  was  never  for  an  instant  a  shadow  of 
suspicion  upon  their  minds.  Nothing  they  did  in 
doubt,  but  all  in  honour.  The  sole  object  was  to 
trace  the  false  accuser,  and  drag  him  forward. 
This  failing,  the  sense  of  the  falsehood  remained 
as  strong  as  before— stronger  it  could  not  be,  or  it 
would  have  been  strengthened  by  the  result  of  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken  for  the  detection  of  the 
calumniator^ 
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What  should  follow,  theti,  but  the  fulfilment 
of  the  tnarnage  contract?  As  there  was  not  the 
slightest  scruple  previously,  on  his  own  account,  in 
the  mind  of  the  other  party  to  that  contract,  so 
Dot  the  slightest  scruple  remained  now  as  an  im- 
peciiment.  The  bare  existence  of  such  a  scruple 
would,  of  course,  have  been  fatal  to  her  peace  and 
happiness*  There  was  none  affecting  her  honour  in 
the  remotest  degree.  Yet  the  contract  was  broken 
off  by  her<  However  strong  and  deep  the  sentiment 
with  which  she  had  entered  into  it,  she  had  the  un- 
flinching ref^olution  to  resist  its  promptings;  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  communication  at  thh  period, 
betwe^  her  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  was 
engaged,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the 
tame  high-minded  feeling  on  both  sides»  the  same 
nice  sense  of  honour,  and  the  same  stubborn  yet 
delicate  pride  (neither,  perhaps,  discerning  in  the 
other  the  e^act  qualities  that  governed  the  conduct 
of  both)  so  operated  as  to  dictate  a  present  sacri- 
fice of  affection,  and  the  avoidance  of  a  contract 
under  the  circumstances  which  had  so  controlled 
the  parties  to  it* 

The  severity  of  the  shock  she  underwent^  and 
the  extent  of  the  self-sacrifice  she  deemed  herself 
called  upon  by  duty  to  make,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  him,  with  whom 
the  cfintemplated  union  had  now,  she  felt^  become 
impossible.  The  handwriting  gives  painful  en- 
G  3 
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dence  of  the  agitation  of  mind  and  weakness  of 
body  amidst  which  it  was  composed.  Its  insertion 
is  permitted  here,  at  the  request  of  her  surviving 
relative,  and  of  the  writer  to  whom  she  confided 
the  trust  of  doing  justice  to  her  memory.  It  must 
be  received  as  the  only  explanation  thai  can  be 
ofiTered  of  the  feelings  by  which  she  was  animated, 
and  of  the  grounds  on  which  she  decided. 

"  I  have  already  written  to  you  two  notes  which 
I  fear  you  could  scarcely  read  or  understand.  I 
am  to-day  sitting  up  for  an  hour,  and  though 
strictly  forbidden  to  write,  it  will  be  the  least  evil. 
I  wish  I  could  send  you  my  inmost  soul  to  read, 
for  I  feel  at  this  moment  the  utter  powerlessness  of 
words.  I  have  sufiered  for  the  last  three  days  a 
degree  of  torture  that  made  Dr.  Thomson  say, 
*  you  have  an  idea  of  what  the  rack  is  now.*  It 
was  nothing  to  what  I  suffered  from  my  own  feel- 
ings. I  look  back  on  my  whole  life — I  can  find 
nothing  to  justify  my  being  the  object  of  such  pain 
— but  this  is  not  what  I  meant  to  say.  Again  I 
repeat,  that  I  will  not  allow  you  to  consider  yourself 
bound  to  me  by  any  possible  tie.  To  any  friend 
to  whom  you  may  have  stated  our  engagement,  I 
cannot  object  to  your  stating  the  truth.  Do  every 
justice  to  your  own  kind  and  generous  conduct.  1 
am  placed  in  a  most  cruel  and  difficult  position. 
Give  me  the  satisfaction  of,  as  far  as  rests  with 
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myielf,  having  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with. 
The  more  I  think,  the  more  I  feel  I  ought  mi — I 
cannot — allow  you — to  unite  yourself  with  one  ac- 
cused of — I  cannot  write  it  The  mere  suspicion 
is  dreadful  as  death.  Were  it  stated  as  a  fact,  that 
might  be  disproved;  were  it  a  difficulty  of  any 
other  kind ;  I  might  say,  look  back  at  every  action 
of  toy  life— a&k  every  friend  I  have — but  what  an- 
swer can  I  give,  or  what  security  have  1  against 
the  assertion  of  a  man^s  vnnity,  or  the  slander  of 
a  vulgar  woraan^s  tongue  ?  I  feel  that  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  a  near  and  dear  connection,  is  as  much 
my  duty  to  myself  as  to  you.  Why  should  you 
be  exposed  to  the  annoyaoce — the  mortification  of 
having  the  name  of  the  woman  you  honour  with 
your  regard)  coupled  with  insolent  insinuation  ? — 
yoii  never  would  bear  it. 

'*  I  have  just  received  your  notes.  God  bless 
you— but— 

After  Monday  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  visible ;  at 
present  it  is  impossible.  My  complaint  is  inflam- 
mation of  tlie  liver,  and  I  am  ordered  complete  re- 
pose, m  if  it  were  poi^sible  !  Can  you  read  this  ? 
Under  any  circum stances,  the 

Most  grateful  and  affectionate  of 
your  friends, 

"  L*      Lanbok  " 

The  conduct  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  let- 
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ter  was  addressed,  was  throughout,  and  in  every 
respect,  worthy  of  the  honourable  appreciation  it 
obtained,  and  of  her  who  could  thus  feel  and  act 
towards  him. 

While  forming  this  resolution  upon  principle, 
L.  E.  L.  did  not  foresee  that  the  impossibility  of 
explaining  her  conduct  to  all  who  might  hear  of  the 
dissolution  of  an  engagement  generally  presumed 
to  exist,  was  likely  to  expose  her  to  the  most  mor- 
tifying and  fatal  misconception.  The  knowledge 
of  the  eflTect  could  carry  with  it  no  possible  revela- 
tion of  the  cause.  All  that  could  be  known  beyond 
the  small  circle  of  her  confidential  friends  was,  that 
a  correspondence  had  taken  place  with  a  view  to 
the  discovery  of  her  traducer,  and  that  it  had  ter- 
minated in  the  sudden  breaking  off  of  a  connection 
of  which  the  permanence  seemed  assured,  and  to 
which  the  marriage-seal  was  about  to  be  affixed. 
The  inference  was  much  too  fair  for  spite  and  ill- 
ill-nature  to  miss.  The  highmindedness  of  her 
decision,  and  the  dignity  of  her  whole  conduct  at 
this  most  trying  and  painful  crisis  of  her  life,  could 
be  judged  of  but  by  a  few,  while  her  seemingly 
unvindicated  name  might  be  a  subject  of  scorn  or 
of  pity  in  every  circle  of  gossips.  That  "  very 
bitter  sense  of  innocence  and  injury'"  which  we 
have  seen  her  entertaining,  could  avail  her  no- 
thing against  the  presumption  of  the  cold-hearted 
or  the  malicious,  that  "  there  might  possibly  be 
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something  in  it  after  alJ,''''  as  the  inquiry  had 
ended  in  a  broken  contract,  a  doubly  embittered 
spirit}  and  a  situation  more  lonely  than  before* 

All  thi^  was  what  her  experience  told  her,  on  re« 
flection,  she  had  too  much  reason  to  fear^  and  her 
jadgnient  warned  her  at  the  same  time  of  her  utter 
helplessness,  and  the  impossibility  of  guarding  her- 
§df  against  such  terrible  tnisconceptiona,  She  un- 
doubtedly  imagined  the  evil  to  be  greater  than  it 
really  was*  But  it  must  be  owned  that  her  own  in- 
judiciousness  still  exposed  her  to  attack^i;  and  that 
lo  jier^ns  of  an  irritable  or  over* credulous  temper, 
she  might  easily  become  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
aversion,  especially  to  her  own  sex.  Her  warmth  of 
b^utf  her  exuberance  of  gratitude^  even  on  trivial 
occasions  of  fiervice^  her  buoyant  spirits^  her  reck- 
l«sfi]i0ss  sji  to  consequences,  and  her  stubborn  lodif- 
feraice  to  opinion ^  were  stilly  as  before,  her  great 
flocnaie^  that  created  enemies ;  and  when  writing  to 
authori^,  whom  she  had  known  and  eontid«d  in  for 
years,  and  in  whom  differences  of  age  and  the  long- 
worn  honours  of  the  married  lot^  might  have  suf- 
liced  to  guard  her  from  all  misap prehension »  she 
mm  somctinies  apt  to  lay  aside  the  formalities  of 
r^^pect  due  to  middle-aged  husbands^  and  the  re« 
f  erence  that  belongs  to  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family. 

She  AQon  benefitjled  by  the  most  kind  and  skjl* 
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ful  medical  treatment,  and  the  affectionate  atten- 
tion of  lier  frienda,  so  as  to  enjoy  society  again, 
and  indulge  to  some  extent  in  what  she  designated 
**  the  superfelicity  of  talking,*' 

It  was  before  the  feeling  alluded  to,  and  before 
the  dread  of  being  misapprehended  where  her  con- 
duct could  only  be  partially  known  or  gu eased  at, 
had  quite  worn  away,  that  she  met  Mr.  George 
Maclean  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance  at 
Hampstead*  This  was  about  October,  1836*  Mr. 
Maclean  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Ma- 
clean, of  Urquhart,  Elgin,  and  nephew  to  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  John  Maclean.  He  had  early  in  life  per- 
formed that  exploit  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  subject  of  h*  E.  L.'i  childish  speculations,  a 
voyage  to  Africa ;  and  had  held,  for  a  considerable 
time^  the  rer^ponsible  appointment  of  Governor  of 
Cupe  Coast  Castle. 

Of  this  gentleman,  the  following  account  has  been 
given  by  a  writer  in  a  public  Journal^  who  professes 
to  have  known  him  &ince  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  who  evidently  retains 
a  warm  respect  for  him.  When  about  the  ag^ 
mentioned,  says  the  statement^  ''he  was  placed  at 
the  Elgin  Academy,  and  kmrded  with  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Duguid,  the  Latin  teacher  at  tlmt  institution. 
As  we  resided  at  that  time  wiihm  a  few  houses  of 
the  aeademy,  betwi.\t  it  and  Mr.  Dugiud*s  rcsi* 
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sidence,  we  had  excellent  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  boys^  who  were  board ersj  in 
their  moments  of  relaxation  as  they  passed  to  and 
from  the  school.  On  these  occasions  we  noticed 
that  Master  Maclean  was  a  very  quiet  boy,  seldom 
entering  into  the  3port&  of  hh  companions  with  the 
aame  vivacity  that  they  did*  He  was,  what  is  em- 
pliatically  named  in  the  Scotch  language,  '  a  douce 
taddie/  Some  persons  would  have  been  apt  to 
imagine  that  this  arose  from  a  sullen  disposition  or 
bad  temper;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to 
Hi  to  ariae  from  '  deep  thinking/  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  use  the  expression  when  alluding  to  a  boy ; 
for  when  the  subject  of  conversation  was  congenial 
to  his  mind^  he  was  in  every  respect  as  lively,  as 
spiritedf  end  as  pleasant  a  companion  as  any  per*^ 
ion  could  wish,  and  possessed  of  much  more  bitel- 
Itgcnce  than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  of 
ti]»  Bge, 

**  WTien  very  young,  we  do  not  think  he  was 
d^teen  yearfi  of  age,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  had  not  been 
long  there  when  he  was  made  governor  him»elf. 
As  a  proof  of  his  good  disposition  and  kindness  of 
heart,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  country  after 
being  appointed  governor,  he  selected  and  fitted 
out  his  siecretary,  a  young  man,  Mr.  Wm.  "^oppi 
who  bad  no  claim  whatever  to  bis  patronage;  he 
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was  merely  an  assistant  or  superintendant  of  Mr. 
Duguid*s  boarders  when  Mr.  Maclean  was  at 
school. 

Mr.  Maclean  recently  returned  to  England  a 
second  time,  and  after  visiting  his  friends  in  the 
north,  resided  for  a  short  period  in  London.  We 
have  seen  him  several  times  at  the  Craven  Hotel,  in 
the  Strand,  where  he  lodged,  and  he  has  called  two 
or  three  times  upon  us,  but  in  no  instance  have  we 
found  cause  to  alter  the  opinion  we  first  formed  of 
him.  His  elevation  to  be  governor,  when,  from  his 
personal  appearance,  he  could  not  be  looked  upon 
in  any  other  view  than  as  a  boy  approaching  to 
manhood,  did  not  in  the  least  alter  his  disposition.'* 
Other  friends  of  Mr.  Maclean  speak  of  him  in 
similar  terms  of  respect  and  attachment;  some  even 
with  enthusiasm;  and  all  concur  in  acknowledging 
his  conscientious  attention  to  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him. 

In  point  of  years  there  was  no  great  disparity 
between  the  new  acquaintances ;  and,  although  in 
general  tastes  they  were  little  assimilated,  and  in 
manners  still  less  so,  as  everybody  must  at  once 
have  noticed,  there  was  at  least  one  subject  of  deep 
interest  to  both,  one  ready  topic  of  delightful  con- 
versation— African  habits,  African  horrors,  and 
African  wonders — tlie  sea,  the  coast,  the  desert,  the 
climate,  and  the  people.    Even  as  a  child  such 
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themes  had  attraction?!  for  her,  and  where  they 
were  descanted  on  she  was  a  child  &till.  We  can 
imagine  L«  E,  li,  as  seriously  iadimng^*  to  listen 
to  whatever  might  be  said  an  such  subjects,  as 
the  **  genile  Lady,"  afterwards  **  married  to  the 
IVIoDr^"  might  hearken  to  the  travel's  history  that 
charmed  her,  and  to  tales  of  ant  res  vast  and  desert"" 
idle*  They  met  fretjuently ;  and  as  her  respect  for 
Mr.  Alaclean  increased  with  the  discovery  of  the 
teu]  with  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
ttrests  of  the  culuny  he  presided  overj  and  the  esti- 
tnatiaii  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Soutli  African 
Company,  so  his  adinimtion  of  her  grew  daily  un- 
der tlie  speU  of  her  artless  manners  and  brilliant 
con  venation.  The  result  was,  after  an  intimacy 
of  no  long  duratioD,  the  offer  of  tiia  hand — and  ita 
acceptance  1 

Her  friends  heard  with  surprise  the  determina- 
tion «he  had  come  to ;  indeed  her  cousenting  to  take 
such  a  step  %eemed  inexplicable,  when  it  appeared 
tliat  Mr*  Maclean  meditated  resuming  liis  ofhcia! 
appointment  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  that  her 
maJTlage  would  be  f'peedily  followed  by  her  depar* 
ture  from  the  shores  of  England.  On  what  Uioi 
to  find  a  home  !  To  the  husband  such  a  change 
inu>t  be  a  magical  one.  ^V'hat  transition  from 
glouiii  to  gaiirty,  from  cold  and  darkness  to  sun- 
fhioei  could  c<iual  the  |x>sse3sion  of  such  a  com- 
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panion  in  the  eyes  of  one  accustomed  to  a  total  de- 
privation of  the  society  of  European  women.  But 
to  the  wife — what  a  contrast ! 

It  must  here  be  observed,  however,  that,  at  the 
moment  when,  after  a  brief  deliberation,  L.  E.  L. 
accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Maclean's  hand,  she  had 
no  reason  to  contemplate  the  surrender  of  a  home 
in  this  country  as  the  condition  of  her  becoming  a 
wife.  The  necessity  of  a  voyage  to  Cape  Coast, 
and  a  stay  of  some  continuance,  was  mentioned  no 
great  while  subsequent  to  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Maclean,  and  after  much  serious  discussion  it  was 
courageously  assented  to.  To  a  resolution  once 
formed,  she,  for  the  most  part,  unwaveringly  held 
— as  she  did  to  this. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  her  thoughts  upon  this 
great  change,  and  the  separation  from  her  family 
and  friends,  her  voluntary  exile  to  what  evety  one 
called  the  grave  of  Europeans,  were  enough  to 
occasion  her  many  anxious  days,  and  nights  of  un- 
refreshing  sleep.  But  these  were  far  from  being 
all  she  had  to  endure.  The  attachment  between 
the  affianced  parties  had  one  characteristic  of  true 
love — ^its  course  did  not  run  smooth.  Doubts  as 
to  the  prudence  of  the  marriage,  in  a  worldly,  or 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  arose  among  some  of 
Mr.  Maclean^s  friends.  His  family  always  ex- 
pressed the  highest  possible  sense  of  Miss  Landon^s 
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worth,  and  took  a  just  pride  in  her  literary  reputa* 
ticm*  Respect  for  her  virtues  might,  and  no 
doubt  did,  suggest  dissuasives ;  for  any  aUiancei 
mth  a  conditional  residence  at  Cape  Coast,  must 
iuive  been  deemed^  to  tlie  last  degree,  unpropitioys. 
It  ts  certain  that  during  Kir.  Maclean's  absence, 
in  Scotlaodi  in  the  summer  of  1837»  it  appeared 
doubtful  whether  the  marriage  would  take  place, 
nor  did  her  health  promise  wellj  at  that  season,  for 
her  capability  to  undertake  a  long  voyage,  and 
settle,  with  the  smallest  chance  of  safety,  in  so  hor- 
rible a  climate. 

At  this  time  as  well  as  afterwards — indeed,  from 
the  comoi  en  cement  of  his  acquaintance  with  her  to 
the  hour  of  her  death,  Mr.  Maclean  entertained 
but  one  feeling  in  relatJon  to  reports  circulated  to 
her  prejudice.  That  feeling  was  contempt — coii<- 
tempt  tliat  never  once  wavered.  However  the 
port  might  be  varied,  or  wherever  it  might  be 
whiq^ered,  or  whatever  name  niight  be  associated 
with  hers  to  her  injury  ,  he  equally  despised  tlie  tale. 
Not  only  had  every  thing  been  related  to  him,  but 
oil  had  been  put  to  htm  in  the  worst  light ;  agaiil 
and  again  be  was  reminded,  only  to  feel  the  more 
sympathy  for  the  object  of  the  calumny,  and  the 
more  confidence  in  that  innocence,  of  which,  in- 
deed, society— if  that  word  must  be  used— felt 
equally  assured  by  its  unquestioning  reception  of 
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her.  From  first  to  last,  he  desired  nothing  more 
than  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  her ;  and  took 
every  occasion  to  show  how  impossible  it  was  to 
shake  his  steady  faith  in  her  truth  and  honour. 
This  just  confidence  could  not  but  be  attended 
with  some  efiects  upon  her  feelings  towards  him  in 
return.  It  could  not  but  move  her  to  look  favour- 
ably upon  his  proposals,  and  to  feel  reconciled  to 
the  sacrifices  she  would  be  called  upon  to  make. 

On  Mr.  Maclean's  return  from  Scotland  in  the 
autum^of  18379  it  became  apparent  that  the  en- 
gagement had  not  been  broken  off ;  and,  for  some 
time,  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  feelings 
with  which  the  parties  looked  forward  to  its  fulfil- 
ment. But  now,  though  Mr.  Maclean  had  never 
felt  a  moment's  doubt,  or  a  moment^s  difficulty, 
about  reports  prejudicial  to  L.  E.  L.,  a  rumour 
arose  respecting  himself,  that  seemed  calculated  to 
create  some  doubt  and  difficulty  on  her  side.  The 
rumour,  as  it  reached  the  ears  of  some  of  her 
friends,  was  nothing  less  than  the  confident  asser- 
tion that  Mr.  Maclean  was  already  married — and 
that  he  had  a  native  wife  living  at  Cape  Coast, 
who  was  then,  or  at  least  had  been,  the  occupant 
of  the  Castle.  Such  was  the  statement  confi- 
dently put  forth,  and  in  these  terms  it  was  made 
known  to  L.  E.  L.  The  shock  and  the  alarm 
it  occasioned  her  may  be  readily  imagined ;  but 
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the  feeling  with  which  she  heard  it  partially  sub- 
sided, on  com  muni  eating  with  Mr.  Maclean,  and 
receiving  the  explanation  which  he  immediately 
and  voluntarily  gave  on  this  serious  point.  She 
then  learned  (though  on  this  suhject  her  family 
never  heard  a  word  until  after  marriage)  that  no 
euch  matrimonial  connection  had  ever  eiListed ; 
and  no  connection  at  all,  that  had  not  heen  ter- 
minated iome  considerable  time  before  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  unequivocal  and  final.  This  state- 
ment was  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
made ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  foolish  and  mis^ 
taken  reserve  on  either  side  respecting  the  affair« 
BUll  the  fact  was  supposed  to  remain — that  circum- 
itAnces  occurring  during  Mr.  Maclean^s  former  re- 
sidence at  Cape  Coast,  although  involving  nothing 
whatever  of  the  nature  of  a  matrimonial  bond, 
might,  according  to  the  views  of  that  country,  he 
seen  in  a  very  different  light,  and  thus  become  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  future  mistress  of  the  Cas- 
tle. Mr.  Maclean^s  explanation  reduced  the  matti 
to  this;  but  the  appreheni-ion  of  grave  cons<^* 
queoces  could  not  ho  af  once  dismissed.  Here  was 
an  obetaele  which  she  could  not  possibly  have  an- 
tidpated  when,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  he  had 
relumed  fronj  Scotland,  and  their  union  was  deter- 
mined on*  Now,  the  rumour  of  her  intended  mar- 
riage was  widely  apread.  Preparations  for  it  were 
not  ooly  in  progresst  but  were  actually  far  ad- 
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▼anced;  and,  if  destined  to  take  place  at  all,  it 
must  take  place  within  a  very  short  time.  The 
matter,  notwithstanding,  did  not  long  remain  with 
any  exciting  effect  upon  her  mind.  The  subject 
was  dismissed  as  soon  as  might  be  from  recollec- 
tion, as  one  scarcely  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  many  serious  considerations  which  the  medi- 
tated change  so  constantly  presented. 

To  all  other  anxieties  and  sufferings  must  be  su« 
peradded  a  dread  lest  the  breaking  off  of  this  mar« 
riage-contract  on  the  eve  of  its  ratification,  should 
have  the  cruel  effect  which  she  had  anticipated 
from  a  similar  event  previously — that  of  appear- 
ing, in  the  false  judgment  of  strangers  who  could 
not  possibly  know  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  throw  some  momentary  colour  of  credit 
upon  the  tales  of  slanderers.  This  old  familiar 
thought  occasioned  her  far  more  pain  than  any  fear 
of  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  bygone 
domestic  arrangements  of  her  intended  husband. 

Her  health  in  spite  of  all  improved ;  and  every 
rumour,  new  and  old,  soon  gave  way  to  one  of  a 
more  definite  and  authorised  nature — that  L.  E.  L. 
was  to  be  married  "  almost"'  immediately  to  the 
(Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  and  this  rumour 
happened  to  be  almost"'  the  only  one  that  was 
not  utterly  without  foundation. 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  bock,  to  trace  the 
literary  progress  of  L.  E.  during  the  period  to 
which  the  events  referred  to  belong.  It  was  not 
less  active  and  regular  than  in  seasons  more  free 
from  perturbation  and  ill -health.  Gay  or  sorrow* 
full  hhe  wrote  still,  and  her  i  magi  nation  shaped  for 
itself  about  the  same  tables,  and  expressed  itself  in 
the  same  tone,  in  both  conditions. 

The  interest  and  admiration  awakened  in  the 
spring  of  1835  by  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Maelise's 
picture  of  the  Vow  of  the  Peacock,  attracted 
L.  E,  L.'s  attention  to  the  subject  as  one  on  which 
her  pen  might  be  poetically  employed.  The  bril- 
liancy and  power  of  the  painting  captivated  her 
fancy,  and  kindled  it  to  the  production  of  an  ap- 
propriate narrative,  embodying  something  of  the 
history  as  well  as  the  romance  of  chivalry,  **  Vowi 
on  the  heron,^' she  observes,  "  on  the  pheasant,  and 
the  peacock^  to  do  some  deed  of  arms,  were  com* 
tnon  in  the  olden  time.  My  story,  founded  on  thh 
picture^ue  cu»tomt  is  entirely  fanciful,  though  its 
scenes  and  manners  are  strictly  historical."  This 
story  wtts  named  after  the  picture  it  celebrated, 
ftod,  with  other  poems,"  formed  an  elegant  vo- 
lume, which  was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1835, 
by  Mesfira,  Saunders  and  Ottley.  It  is  worthy  of 
being  SMociated  in  recollection  with  the  painter's 
genius.  Independent  of  the  tenderness,  the  pas- 
siixii  axid  deep  interest  of  the  leading  subject,  the 
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volume  was  recommended  by  its  shorter  pieces, 
consisting  of  a  few  classical  sketches,  a  short  series 
of  tales,  and  some  fugitive  poems,  of  which  the 

Factory,"  the  "  Three  Brothers,"  the  "  First 
Grave,"  the  "  Middle  Temple  Gardens,^'  &c.,  are 
marked  with  great  and  various  beauty.  To  this 
volume  was  prefixed  an  engraved  portrait  (the  first 
ever  published,  we  believe)  of  L.E.L.,  from  a  pic- 
ture by  the  distinguished  painter  of  the  subject 
that  had  given  birth  to  the  poem.  Though  im- 
perfect as  a  likeness,  from  its  minuteness,  it  con- 
veyed much  of  the  character  of  her  face,  her  gene- 
ral air  and  style,  the  simple  and  pretty  turn  of  the 
head,  and  the  easy  fashion  of  her  dress,  as  she  might 
be  seen  some  summer  morning  walking  in  the  little 
garden  of  the  house  in  Hansplace. 

The  publication  of  a  lady''s  portrait  must,  in 
gallantry,  be  regarded  as  an  "  event "  in  her  life ; 
and  to  L.E.L.'s  face,  thus  rendered  visible  to  her 
readers  for  the  first  time,  hundreds  of  curious  eyes 
must  have  been  turned  in  eagerness  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  that  so  long  lay  under  the  po- 
pular initials,  now  almost  as  well  known  as  L.S.D. 
A  string  of  "light  fantastic^  verses,  expressive 
of  this  supposed  feeling  of  interest  and  surprise 
at  finding  the  literary  enigma  solved  at  last  in  the 
appearance  of  an  elegant  young  lady,  hud  the  good 
fortune  to  please  in  an  especial  degree  her  who  was 
the  subject  of  them  ;  and  it  is  not,  of  course,  be- 
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cause  the  writer  presumes  such  a  trifle  to  be  worth 
reprinting,  but  solely  because  she  used  to  quote  a 
verse  or  two  as  the  most  fanciful  of  all  the  com- 
pliments'^  paid  to  her,  that  he  indulges  himself 
with  copying  them  here : — 

ON  FIRST  SEEING  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  L.E.L. 


"  It  tkU  the  &c«  that  flred  a  thouMmd  Bhip«» 
And  bvned  the  topleee  towen  of  Ilium  I 
Sweet  HekBl"— Maslowb. 


**  Ah,  no!  not  Helen,  Hel — e — n 
Of  old— but  L.  E.  L., 
Those  letters  which  the  spell-bound  pen 
Have  vainly  sought  to  spell. 

**  Not  Helen,  who  so  long  ago 
Set  Paris  in  a  blaze ; 
But  one  who  laid  proud  London  low, 
And  lit  up  later  days. 

Is  this  your  meaning,  mystic  Three  ! 

Hand-writing  on  Fame's  wall ! 
Ye  thrice  fidr  letters,  can  ye  be 

A  lady,  afler  all? 

"  How  have  I  wonder'd  what  ye  meant, 
Ye  alphabetic  Graces! 
And  so  you  really  represent 
One  of  dear  Nature's  faces ! 

"  How,  how  I  Ve  guessed !  your  meaning  rare 
No  guessing  seemed  to  touch ; 
Ye  riddles !  the  weird  sbters  ne'er 
Bewitch'd  me  half  so  much. 
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"  One  knows  the  power  of  D.  C.  L., 
The  grandeur  of  K.  G. ; 
And  F.  R.  S.  will  science  spell, 
And  valour  G.  C.  B. 

"  The  sage,  the  schoolboy,  both  can  tell 
The  worth  of  L.  S.  D. ; 
But,  then,  the  worth  of  L.  E.  L ! 
All  letters  told  in  three  ! 

"  In  vain  I've  sought  to  illustrate 
Each  letter  with  a  word ; 
'Twas  only  trying  to  translate 
The  language  of  a  bird. 

"  I've  read  ye,  L.  E.  L.,  quite  bare ; 
Thus — Logic,  Ethics,  Lays : 
Lives,  Episodes,  and  Lyrics  fair — 
I've  guess'd  away  my  days. 

"  One  wild  young  fancy  was  the  sire 
Of  fifty  following  after ; 
Like  these — Love,  Eden,  and  the  Lyre, 
Light,  Elegance,  and  Laughter. 

**  I've  drawn  from  all  the  stars  that  shine 
Interpretations  silly ; 
From  flowers— the  Lily,  Eglantine^ 
And,  then,  another  Lily. 

"  Now  fancy 's  dead ;  no  thought  can  strike, 
No  guess,  solution,  stricture ; 
And  L.  E.  L.  is — simply  like 
This  dainty  little  picture. 

"  Life  to  her  lays !    However  Fame 

'Mongst  brightest  names  may  set  hers, 
These  three  initiab— nameless  name — 
Shall  never  be  dead  Utters' " 
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L.  E.  L.  h&iU  previous  to  the  publication  of 
these  poems,  illustrated  poetically  r  volume  of  the 
*'  Flowers  of  Loveliness"'  for  Mr.  Ackermann,  and 
had,  moreover,  edited  and  enriched  a  Book  of 
Bea  u  ty  "  for  M  r ,  C  h  a  rles  H  ea  th ,  B  esid  es  h  er  share 
in  the  origin  of  these  annuals,  she  continued  to  ©00- 
irihute  largely  to  others.  The  '*  Literary  Gazette^ 
6till  derived  occasional  advantage  from  her  pen,  and 
in  the  "  Court  Journar'  she  wrote  uninterruptedly 
vcree  or  prose,  for  about  three  years.  The  "  New 
Monthly  Magazine,^  however,  of  all  periodicals, 
obtained  by  far  the  most  finished  of  her  poetical 
eRbris;  the  subjects  being  her  own,  and  not  her 
publitiher*&  To  Uiese  compositioDS  reference  will 
he  made  hereafter.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to  omit 
the  various  graceful  tributes  to  great  names  with 
which,  from  the  year  1836,  she  annually  added  to 
the  l>eauty  of  Mr.  Schloss's  "  Fairy  Almanac  ;"^  or 
her  Birth -day  Tribute  to  the  Princess  Victoria/' 
which  appeared  iti  May,  1837-  Princesses  have 
rarely  been  hailed  in  such  hearty  and  passionate 
straius. 

The  spirit  of  her  poetry  during  these  later  yearsi, 
while  retaining  some  of  the  early  weaknesses  that 
nrisooloured  and  misdirected  it^  exhibited  a  pnv 
greesive  alteration  that  fully  justified  the  impre^ 
fdon  slumped  on  the  mind  of  one  of  her  critics, 
Mme  lime  before ;  relative  to  her  capacity  (of  which 
b2 
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she  was  then  giving  some  evidence)  to  escape  from 
false  shackles,  and  to  discover,  at  last,  the  real  ex- 
ercise  of  her  highest  powers.  This  she  may  be 
said  to  have  described  in  one  of  the  many  fine  and 
lofty  poems  to  be  found  in  the  "  Drawing-room 
Scrap-book 

"  Tis  in  the  lofty  hope,  the  dafly  tofl, 

'Tifl  in  the  gifted  line, 

In  each  far  thought  divine, 
That  brings  down  heaven  to  light  our  common  soil. 
Tifl  in  the  great,  the  lovely,  and  the  true, 

'Tis  in  the  generous  thought 

Of  all  that  man  has  wrought. 
Of  all  that  yet  remains  for  man  to  do," 

Miss  Landon,"  says  her  critic,  "  seems  to 
have  discovered,  at  last,  that  genius  can  have  some 
nobler  aim  than  to  plant  along  the  road  of  life  an 
avenue  of  yews  and  cypresses.  It  may  be  that 
she  has  exhausted  her  varieties  of  melancholy 
phrase,  and,  in  sheer  necessity,  begins  to  think, 
that  there  are  other  things  to  be  adorned  be- 
sides the  sepulchre.  There  are,  indeed.  The  pur- 
poses of  life  remain  while  life  remains  to  us — the 
memory  of  what  has  been  already  done  by  man,  and 
the  thought  of  ^  all  that  yet  remains  for  man  to  do,** 
towards  the  realization  of  the  happinessof  the  world. 
It  is  surely  better  to  inspire  us  with  the  hope  and 
the  gladness  of  these  things,  than  to  teach  us  how 
to  realise  a  *  vale  of  tears,'  by  shedding  them."*^ 
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The  reviewer  proceeds,  with  great  truth  and 
justice,  to  say,  I»i  the  verses  of  Miss  Landon, 
tfioreover,  there  is  always  something,  cover  it  as 
she  may  with  her  sombre  veil,  more  nearly  akin 
to  cheerfultiesK  than  to  sorrow^  She  would  seem 
to  have  taken  to  mournings  as  the  only  relief  from 
tOQ  great  a  capacity  for  enjoyment^  and  the  melaa^ 
chaly  that  is  bom  of  thii^  perhaps  contains  *  a 
joy  beyond  joy,*  It  is  quite  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  the  grief  which  pours  itself  forth,  like  the  me- 
lodtout  melancholy  of  this  young  lady,  in  one  rapt 
and  perpetual  note,  has  more  in  it  of  the  imagi- 
nnHre  thun  the  real^  of  the  luimriating  than  the 
mifferlng.  And  after  all,  this  is  only  teaching  us 
how  best  to  grieve,  when  we  want  to  know  what 
most  to  enjoy.  We  are  grateful  to  her,  therefore, 
for  reconsidering  that  matter,  and  we  would  pro- 
mise her  a  much  loftier  place  in  poetry  than  she 
occupies  now^  if  we  thought  her  courage  equal  to 
her  geniuB ;  a  far  better  name  in  the  aflerlimej  if 
wc  thought  she  could  teach  herself  to  care  less 
about  the  present.  Fear,  and  doubt,  and  depen- 
dence, and  carelessness,  and  (we  must  add)  too 
great  a  passion  for  effect^  still  hang  about  lier.'* 

Even  these  latter  failings  diiniiiished,  howe%'er, 
as  she  proceeded;  she  became  every  year  less 
doubting,  more  ]nde[>endent,  far  more  careful  and 
studious;  the  **  paaaion  for  etfect^  was  not  the 
least  weakened,  but  it  slowly  gave  way* 
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And  here,  while  stating  our  impressions  of  the 
development  of  her  own  poetical  powers,  a  few 
brief  notes,  glancing  at  the  qualities  of  some  of 
her  great  contemporaries,  may  not  be  inappro- 
priately introduced.  Worthy,  from  their  expres- 
siveness, of  preservation  in  themselves,  they  serve 
to  illustrate  her  own  intellectual  qualities  by  show- 
ing  what,  at  this  time,  when  she  was,  perhaps,  most 
capable  of  forming  a  calm  and  sound  judgment, 
her  feeling  really  was,  respecting  the  poets  she  has 
thus  characterised  in  writing  to  a  friend. 


SouTHEY.  There  is  something  in  Southey's 
genius  that  always  gives  me  the  idea  of  the  Al- 
hambra — there  is  the  great  proportion,  and  the 
fantastic  ornament.  The  setting  of  his  verses  is 
like  a  rich  arabesque.  It  is  fretted  gold ;  the 
oriental  magnificence  of  his  longer  poems — such  as 
Thalaba — is  singularly  contrasted  with  the  quaint 
simplicity  of  his  minor  poems ;  they  give  the  idea 
of  innocent,  yet  intelligent  children — ^yet  almost 
startling  you  with  the  depth  of  knowledge  that  a 
simple  truth  may  convey. 

Wordsworth  is  a  poet  that  even  Plato  might 
have  admitted  into  his  republic.  He  is  the  most 
passionless  of  writers.  Like  the  noblest  creations 
of  Grecian  sculpture,  the  divinity  is  shown  by  di- 
vine repose.    But  if  his  sympathy  with  humanity 
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be  sull,  it  is  also  deep;  the  '  heaven  tliat  lies 
about  us  in  our  infancy,  he  would  fain  extend 
even  to  the  tomb.  He  brings  *  Faith>  the  solemn 
tomforter/  and  the  belief  that  even  in  things 
evil  exists  the  soul  of  good. 

Of  all  poets  Shelley  is  the  most  poetical : 

*  Love  waa  bom  with  liim^  in  hlm^  90  inleuBe, 
It  wha  h]i  YGvy  herng,  not  a  aensc. — 

The  defect  of  his  ima^nation  was  a  want  of  being 
suiBciently  balanced  with  the  real;  everything  ap- 
peared to  him  tlirough  an  exaggerated  medium. 
He  reasoned  with  his  feelings ;  now  feelings  are 
the  w-orst  possible  reasoners— they  excite,  and  they 
miKleatL  He  saw  evil  and  sorrow,  and  belie v^ed 
too  easily  in  redress :  he  was  too  youog  to  make 
allowance — that  first  step  in  true  philosophy — and 
fancied  that  to  defy  a  system  was  to  destroy  it.  It 
WBs  ML  boy's  error,  who  believes  he  is  judging  when 
be  h  only  learning,  Shclley*a  versification  has  a 
inclcxiy  peculiarly  its  own.  It  can  only  be  de- 
tcribed  by  iimilitudef.  It  suggests  the  notes  of 
mm^  old  favourite  song  —  the  sound  of  falling 
water*,  or  the  murmurs  of  the  wind  among  the 
branches.  There  is  a  nameless  fascination  in  some 
sweet  human  voices,  and  there  is  tlie  same  in 
many  of  the  shorter  poemi  of  Shelley. 

Im.  oTT  is  the  epic  poet  of  chivalry.  His  verses, 
read  atotul,  have  the  same  efiect  as  tliat  splendid 
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composition  in  the  Purlianh  '  Sana  iu  Tromba* 
They  awaken  all  that  is  active  and  martial  in  your 
nature.  His  narrative  never  flags ;  it  is  like  a 
horse  at  full  gallop — you  have  all  the  excitement 
of  exercise.  Take  the  combat  between  Roderick 
Dhu  and  Fitzjames — ^you  do  not  read  it,  you  see 
it — you  watch  the  warriors,  and  hold  your  breath 
— you  are  yourself  inclinetl 

*  To  falter  tlifiiiks  to  HtMiveii  for  life, 
Redeem'd  unhoped  from  de^rate  etrife/ 

Under  the  title  of  *^  Traits  and  Trials  of  Early 
Life,''  Mr.  Colbum  published »  in  1836^  a  small 
volume  of  prose  stories  for  children.  To  those 
who  direct  the  new  class  of  readers  she  here  sought 
to  gratify  and  inform,  rather  than  the  youthful 
readers  themselves,  she  stat€*d  her  object  to  be, 
"  to  interest,  rather  than  to  amuse,  to  excite  the 
imagination  through  the  softening  medium  of  the 
feelings.^  Sympathy,  ahe  remarks,  is  the  surest 
destroyer  of  setHshness,  There  is  a  wide  Oeld 
indeed  opened  for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  in  the 
€m%  and  longest  of  her  narratives^  the  history  of 
two  little  wingk^ss  angels*  calletl  "  The  Twin 
Sisters  but  though  a  tale  of  singular  betiuiy, 
and  abotmding  in  exquisite  traits  of  character  and 
examples  of  purest  virtue,  it  is  Mddening  even 
to  pain.  The  author  justifies  this  by  saying,  **  I 
endeavour  to  soften  the  heart  by  a  kindly  regret 
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for  iiDmerited  sorrow.  Tlie  very  youngest  ought 
to  know  how  much  there  is  to  endure  in  exist- 
ence ;  it  will  teach  them  thankfulness  in  their  own 
more  fortunate  lot,  and  mc^ekness  in  bearing  their 
own  lighter  burthens/'  The  other  tales  are  not 
lesi  charmingly  written,  and  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  cheerful,  showing,  for  the  most 
part)  how  exertion^  under  difficulties,  is  rewarded 
by  success.  The  maxim  which  was  rciiieiiibered 
when  they  were  composed  seems  to  have  been,  that 
early  lessons  of  cheerful  endurance  catmot  be  better 
taught  than  by  example ;  and  that  patience,  for- 
titude, and  afTectioa,  are  ever  strong  in  obtaining 
a  mastery  over  the  troubles  that  beset  us,  at  what- 
ever age  or  in  whatever  condition. 

From  the  Remimsceoces  of  her  own  Childhood, 
mnd  the  interesting  romance  she  had  built  upon 
them^  m  contained  in  the  fanciful  history  which 
closer  the  volume  just  mentioned,  we  turn  to  some 
retniniscencci  far  more  real  and  true,  though  re- 
corded in  verse  (  to  a  little  pocm^  written  in  ttie 
spring  of  this  year,  and  expressive  of  the  fond  and 
gentle  feelingis  with  which  she  ever  turned  to  the 
scene  whose  loveliness  it  pictures  in  such  dmple 
colours.  If  it  meritetl  publication  for  no  other  rea- 
mut  it  might  claim  it  fur  the  sweetness  of  the  reflec- 
ttofis  suggested  to  [ier  by  revisiting  a  s[}ot  endeared 
to  her  by  friendships  retained  to  the  last  htitir  of 
her  life,  and  comforting  her  always  from  the  Krtit 
Ji  3 
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moment  of  their  commencement.  The  poem  refers 
to  a  visit  to  some  valued  friends,  under  whose  roof 
the  last  months  of  her  stay  in  England  were  passed. 
They  were  now  residing  chiefly  in  a  beautiful  spot 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  metropolis.  To  them, 
even  at  this  time,  L.  E.  L.  was  indebted  for  many 
of  "  those  happy  hours"  which  she  in  these  verses 
alludes  to ;  to  the  kind  and  sympathising  mistress 
of  that  house,  she  was  even  then  under  obligations 
for  advice  and  for  aiFection,  to  her  of  inestimable 
value;  and  from  the  family  by  whom  that  lady  was 
surrounded,  she  received  attentions  and  kindnesses 
that  sprang  not  simply  from  admiration,  but  from 
real  regard — not  from  delight  in  her  talents  merely, 
but  from  a  confidence  in  her  worth.  The  advan- 
tages she,  at  this,  and  at  an  earlier  season,  derived 
from  her  intimacy  with  this  family  increased  month 
by  month,  and  they  were  repaid  with  a  true  and 
steady  attachment.  This  will  be  presently  found 
recorded  in  a  farewell,*^  a  poem  written  upon  re- 
signing their  generous  protection,  and  quitting  a 
country  which  she  loved  l>etter  for  their  sakes. 


HAPPY  HOURS. 

Where  are  they— those  happy  hours, 
Link'd  with  everything  I  see, 

With  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
With  the  shadow  of  the  tree  ! 
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Still  the  golden  light  is  falling, 

As  when  first  I  saw  the  place ; 
I  can  hear  the  sweet  birds  calling 

To  their  young  and  callow  race- 
Still  the  graceful  trees  are  bending, 

Heavy  with  the  weight  of  bloom, 
Lilac  and  laburnum  blending 

With  the  still  more  golden  broom ; 
Still  the  rosy  May  hath  bowers 

With  her  paler  sister  made ; 
Where,  where  are  the  happy  hours 

I  have  pass'd  beneath  their  shade  ? 

Ah !  those  hours  are  tum'd  to  treasures 

Hidden  deep  the  heart  within  ; 
Tliat  heart  has  no  deeper  pleasures 

Than  the  thought  of  what  has  been. 
Every  pleasure  in  remembrance, 

Is  like  coined  gold,  whose  claim 
Rises  from  the  stamp 'd  resemblance 

Which  bestows  a  worth  and  name. 

Still  doth  memory  inherit 

All  that  once  was  sweet  and  fair, 
Like  a  soft  and  viewless  spirit 

Bearing  perfume  through  the  air  ; 
Not  a  green  lea^  doom'd  to  wither, 

But  has  link'd  some  chain  of  thought — 
Not  a  flower  by  spring  brought  hither, 

But  has  some  emotion  brought 

Let  the  lovely  ones  then  perish, 

Tliey  have  left  enough  behind. 
In  the  feelings  that  we  cherish. 

Thoughts  that  link'd  them  with  the  mind. 
Summer  haunts  of  smnmer  weather, 

Almost  is  it  sweet  to  part ; 
For  ye  leave  the  friends  together, 

To  whom  first  ye  link'd  my  heart. 
3%  31,  1836. 
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L.  E.  L/s  next  prose  publication  was  "  Ethel 
Churchill,*^  the  work,  unquestionably^  in  which 
her  powers,  as  a  novelist,  are  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  This  appeared  in  the  same  year. 
The  principal  portion  of  it  was  written  in  wretch- 
ed health,  but  it  needs  no  apology.  "  To  show 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  and  guiding  principle ; 
to  put  in  the  strongest  light,  that  no  vanity,  no 
pleasure,  can  ever  supply  the  place  of  affection — 
to  soften  and  to  elevate,'' — this  was  the  object  of 
her  story.  In  detailing  it,  she  acknowledges  her 
inability  to  work  out  her  own  ideal,  but  feels  that 
it  is  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  Thus  explaining 
it,  L.  E.  L.  makes  a  short  confession,  which  is  in- 
teresting, as  indicative  of  her  literary  anxiety,  and 
a  deepened  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  I  can- 
not,'' she  says,  "  understand  a  writer  growing  in- 
different from  custom  or  success.  Every  new 
work  must  be  the  record  of  much  change  in  the 
mind  which  produces  it,  and  there  is  always  the 
anxiety  to  know  how  such  change  will  be  received. 
//  is  impossible^  alsoj  that  the  feeling  of  your  own 
moral  responsibility  should  not  increase.  At  first 
you  write  eagerly ;  composition  is  rather  a  passion 
than  a  power ;  but,  as  you  go  on,  you  cannot  but 
find  that,  to  write  a  book,  is  a  far  more  serious 
charge  than  it  at  first  appeared.  Faults  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  you  are  desirous  of  avoiding  their 
recurrence ;  praise  has  been  bestowed,  and  you 
cannot  but  wish  to  show  that  it  has  not  been  given 
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in  vmn,  Encour^ement  is  the  deepest  atid  dear* 
eit  debt  that  a  writer  can  iiicur.  Moreover^  you 
have  learnt  that  opinions  are  not  to  be  lightly  put 
forth,  when  there  is  even  a  chance  of  such  opi- 
nions being  maf^riel,  wherewith  others  will  form 
their  own.  I  never  saw  any  one  reading  a  volume 
of  mine  without  almost  a  sen&ation  of  fear*  I  write 
every  day  more  earnestly  and  more  seriously.'* 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  there  are  not 
interwoven  with  the  beauties  that  compose  this 
siary  of  the  **  Two  Brides^"  some  of  those  mistaken 
views  of  life  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made;  some  of  those  perversities  that  so  frequently 
marred  the  effect  she  aimed  at  producing.  We  dis- 
cover the  randoni-shafts  and  the  two-edged  swords 
of  arginiient  that  so  often  administer  a  heedless 
wound  just  as  the  willing  soul  has  been  lap; 
iti  Elysium/*  There  are  a  few  sarcasms  and  sen- 
timent* delivered  hy  the  author  in  person  that 
would  have  fallen  better  from  one  or  two  of  the 
characters  of  her  story-  They  would  have  told  ad- 
mirably in  dialogue,  but  they  have  no  business 
there/'  as  forming  a  ]>ortion  of  the  author  s  feel- 
ings and  reflections.  By  this  error  a  beauty  here 
and  there  is  converted  into  a  blemish.  I  t  must  also 
be  owneil  that  though  there  is  no  perceptible  effort 
or  straining  at  uft'ect,  eitlier  in  the  conversational 
or  the  narrative  parts*  of  the  story,  there  i^  ob- 
ierrabie  in  both,  occasionally,  a  fondness  for  saying 
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fine  things  and  for  epigrammatic  point  of  expres- 
sion—to the  sacrifice  of  propriety  and  truth.  But 
even  in  these  minor  respects  the  work  is  most  ad- 
van  tageou  si  j  contrasted  with  all  else  she  has  written 
in  proae.  The  whole  course  and  character  of  it 
shows  that  she  had  written  it  with  matured  powers, 
and  an  increased  "  feeling  of  nior^l  responsibility/* 
The  story  is  a  love  story — a  phrase  that  nieaoi 
much  or  little ;  in  the  present  instance  is  included 
in  it  much  that  belongs  to  its  sweetest  and  loftiest 
significaUan*  We  think  of  itj  after  we  have  read, 
and  f^m  to  have  grown  older,  more  observant, 
and  more  experienced,  in  a  few  hours.  Thii  is  the 
natural  effect  of  the  truth  witli  which  the  author 
has  treated  some  of  the  greatest  of  human  paa^ 
gions^ — exposed  the  most  fearful  of  our  responai- 
bilities,  the  most  sacred  of  our  duties,  the  most  hu* 
millating  of  our  infirmities.  And  beyond  a  doubt 
this  truth  was  the  natural  result  of  mature  expe- 
rience on  the  writer  s  side,  a  more  perfect  mas- 
tery of  the  will,  and  additional  power  of  taming 
the  '*  wild  htart"  of  her  imagination  to  the  loving 
hand'"  of  .^ymjtalhy.  The  era  of  Pope,  of  Lady 
Mary,  of  Kncllcr,  Wharton,  Walpole^  Peterbo- 
rough—the era  of  the  CurlU  and  Lintols^is  here 
revived  and  restored.  The  most  varied  powers  are 
ret} ui site  to  the  painting  of  such  portraitureS|  to 
the  keeping  of  such  a  picture,  to  the  flinging  to 
many  opposing  minds  into  dramatic  and  cba* 
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iBCteristic  action,  giviug  them  thought »  passion, 
Iwiguage,  motion.  How  excellent  is  the  Twicken* 
ham  scene  I  Lady  Mary  lives  again,  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  loitered  with  Pope  in  his  own  gar- 
dai.  Wal  pole's  character  had  beeD  scanned  with 
a  close  and  critical  eye,  that  saw  not  merely  the 
maimers  and  action,  but  much  of  the  policy  and 
philosophy  of  the  time ;  there  is  scarcely  one  por- 
trait that  docs  not  exhibit  marks  of  studious  paint- 
ing and  insight  into  humanity,  On  the  charac- 
ter and  career  of  Maynard,  she  lavished  her  pains 
freely*  and  the  result  rewarded  her.  Old  Sir  Jas- 
per is  a  creature  made  upof  Ufe*s  light  and  shadow. 
Marchmont,  Norboume,  Courtenay— the  several 
groups  of  authors,  actors,  booksellers  and  loungers^ 
arc  full  of  life,  spirit,  and  ease.  Still  more  deep  and 
beautiful  is  the  work  in  the  delineation  of  female 
character.  We  feel  this  whether  we  glance  at  the 
mingled  colours  that  compose  the  web  of  life**  in 
which  the  dazzling  Henrietta  moves,  or  at  the  lovely 
gentleness  and  affecting  devotion  of  Constance ;  at 
the  blendetl  calmness  and  fervourtthesulidued  heart 
and  sustained  pride  of  tlie  injured  Ethel,  or  at  the 
wit  nnd  selfishness  of  Lady  Mary ;  at  the  hidden 
ccm«ciousness  of  Mrs.  Courtenay 6>  or  not  least,  the 
true  afiectioti,  elevating  and  giving  winningness  to 
a  coarse  nature,  that  renders  Lavinia  Fenton  one 
of  the  readers  chief  favourites,    All  these  charms 
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ten,  heads  or  full  lengths,  are  pourtrayed  with  a 
hand  bold  to  execute  what  the  eye  sees  in  life  or  in 
life's  visions,  and  what  the  heart  feels  to  belong  to 
the  mysteries  of  our  nature. 

The  approach  to  the  end  is  too  painful;  the 
fearful  poisoning  scene,  the  madness  worse  than 
death,  the  poetical  aim  and  the  moral  hope  struck 
down  in  the  midst  of  a  blighting  and  squalid 
poverty — these  have  the  stunning  effect  of  a  blow. 
But  the  general  effect  is  not  painful — the  person- 
ages of  the  story  are  not  sad  as  night  only  for 
wantonness*'— our  most  sacred  feelings  are  not 
sported  with — tears  are  not  set  flowing  out  of  an 
ostentatious  sense  of  the  pathetic,  nor  is  humanity 
fastened  on  the  rack  merely  to  show  us  what  it  can 
endure,  and  how  high  the  torture  can  be  screwed 
up.  The  book  will  keep  its  readers  heart- 
whole^  with  the  world,  while  it  unsparingly  ex- 
hibits its  follies  and  its  vices. 

"  Ethel  Churchill,"  moreover,  contains  a  little 
volume  of  verses,  beautifully  scattered  through  the 
work  as  mottos  to  the  chapters ;  a  liberality  de- 
noting, perhaps,  that  L.  E.  L.'s  activity  of  thought 
and  keenness  of  feeling  could  create,  where  other 
minds  reposed  on  a  quotation ;  and  could  produce 
a  sweet  song,  while  another  novelist  was  turning 
over  her  own  poetical  pages  for  an  appropriate  ex- 
tract. It  has  been  deemed  right  to  collect  some  of 
these  mottos  in  the  present  work ;  and  the  series 
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will  not  be  lightly  regarded  by  the  reader  who 
takes  the  subjoined  as  a  specimen*  Allowing^  per- 
baps»  for  a  superfluous  dash  of  bitterness^  Cole- 
ridge might  have  written  it»  smiling  complacently 
on  his  work  : — 

**  Not  vdih  the  world  to  teach  tw,  may  we  leara 
The  spirit's  noblest  lesBons.    Hope  and  Faitb 
Are  Btars  thai  shine  amid  the  iar-^tf  heaven, 
DimtnM  and  obscured  by  vapours  from  below. 
Impatient  selfishneciip  andahrewd  distruat. 
Are  taught  m  in  tha  Dommon  ways  of  Ufe^ 
Du£t  ifi  bencadi  our  feet,  and  at  our  side 
Tlie  coarse  and  mean^  the  false  md  the  unjust ; 
And  constant  contact  makes  m  grow  too  like 
The  thingi  we  daily  struggle  with,  and  Acom, 
Only  by  looktng  up  can  we  me  heaven  I" 

Upon  the  completion  of  "  Ethel  Churchill" 
L-  E.  L,  devoted  herself  to  another  work  in  prose 
CHie  which  she  had  long  meditated,  and  for  which 
ibe  had  great  requisites ;  that  series  of  descriptive 
and  critical  essays  on  the  female  characters  of 
Scott^  which  appears  in  these  volumes*  Two  or 
three  of  them  were  printed  separately,  as  they 
wirre  written,  in  the  '*  New  Monthly  Magazine^^ 
(they  have  since  been  revised),  and  an  arrangement 
was  then  made  with  Mr.  Charies  Heath  to  publish 
these  aketehes  in  a  volume,  to  be  illustrated  accord* 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  time^  This  design»  in 
which  she  took  so  deep  an  interest,  pursuing  it  stea- 
dily to  the  lastf  she  did  not  live  to  complete ;  but 
what  the  work  wotdd  have  been  may  be  judged  of 
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from  the  analy&es  of  passion,  truth,  and  beaut/i 
now  submitted  to  the  public. 

But  there  was  one  object  which  had^  from  a  fitill 
earlier  period^  engaged  her  serious  thoughts  occa- 
sionaily,  and  made  her  sigh  for  a  fair  opportumty 
of  accomplishing  it ;  an  object  to  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  the  bent  of  her  geuius,  and  the  habits 
of  her  life,  did  not  appear  eminently  favourable, 
and  which  her  ambition,  jierhapB,  perceived  but  a 
weak  hope  of  achieving  with  the  highest  degree  of 
success.  Yet,  in  the  order  of  writing  to  which  her 
aspirations  now  pointed ^  she  knew  that  not  the 
second  ground  merely,  but  the  third  or  the  fourth^ 
was  yet  a  high  one ;  and  that,  with  such  a  sense 
of  greatness  as  then  possessed  her,  her  failure  could 
not  be  inglorious*  She  wished  most  passionately^ 
in  short,  to  write  a  tragedy.  The  circumstances 
of  the  time  concurred  to  favour  her  desire*  She 
required  some  bold  change  in  the  character  of  her 
literary  tasks  to  excite  lier  at  that  period  to  their 
adec]uate  fultilment ;  and  the  agents  and  action  of 
a  tragedy  seemed  best  of  all  calculated  to  aranH 
her  from  a  state  of  painful  se!f-consc]ousnes%  and 
transport  her  from  the  fretfulncss  and  the  little^ 
ness  of  actual  life  into  the  calm  pleasures  an  * 
maje!«tic  pains,"'  the  interest  and  tMinessk^  of  the 
pa»t.  Above  alK  ftir*  Macready  had  tbetip  in  the 
autumn  of  1B37,  just  comcnenced  the  working  of 
his  great  practical  c:i]:H7riment  for  the  rcforimition 
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of  the  stage.  His  devotion  to  a  fine  cause,  while 
aU  could  not  appreciate  it,  demanded  from  those 
who  GO  old  ^  proofs  of  sympathy  and  co-operation- 
With  feelings  such  as  tliese  she  resolved  to  com- 
mence ;  doubtful  of  her  own  powers^  but  sure  of 
her  advantages — conscious  that  she  appealed ^  not 
to  tiie  great  actor  merely,  but  to  the  accomplished 
crit]€|  and  to  the  generous  and  accessible  ma- 
nager. 

She  chose  a  subject,  new  doubtless  to  the  stage, 
but  not  strikingly  fitted  for  it  in  such  hands  m  her 
own — the  fortunes  of  "  Castruccio  Castrucani-"  It 
WIS  commenced  and  carried  th roughs  as  almost  all 
her  w  ritings  were»  too  inconsiderately ;  though  the 
few  days^  perhaps,  which  she  devoted  to  delibera- 
tion and  forethought^  seemed  to  her  an  eternity,  be* 
cause  they  were  days  instead  of  hours.  Impatient 
to  begin,  she  was  at  least  as  impatient  to  end;  and 
nhe  proceeded,  apart  from  mistakes  of  a  higher 
though  hardly  more  important  kind,  with  far  too 
little  regard  to  the  necessities  that  govern  scenic 
reprenentation*  Shu  committed  the  error  of  sup- 
po«tng  that  her  audience,  with  one  accord,  would 
jump  as  intuitively  to  conclusions  as  she  did,  and 
that  the  truth,  which  was  palpable  to  Iter  own  eyes, 
would  be  erjuaUy  visible  to  the  eyes  of  an  unseeing 
|xiL  Before  it  was  quite  finished^  she  discovered  the 
unfitiieas  of  it»  pkn  for  the  stage  of  such  a  theatre 
ft»  Covent-garden^  not  to  say  for  &uch  an  audience 
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as  would  assemble  anywhere ;  and  she  instantly  and 
earnestly  set  about  the  toilsome  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  improvement,  making  many  essential  ad- 
ditionsy  and  then  altering  again.  She  thus  alludes 
to  the  subject  in  a  letter  addressed  to  us  at  the 
close  of  the  year :  "  I  have  not  sent  you  my  tra- 
gedy so  soon  as  I  said,  because  I  would  not  hurry 
a  single  line,  or  neglect  the  least  of  your  hints.  I 
have  lengthened  it,  given  the  heroine  more  speeches, 
remodelled  the  character  of  Arizziy  and  brought 
out  that  of  Leonid  together  with  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  scenes.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you 
how  nervous  and  how  anxious  I  am.""  But  further 
revision  was  necessary,  and  by  this  time  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  season  were  complete,  even  had 
the  chance  of  the  play's  success  upon  the  stage 
been  strong  enough  to  justify  its  production.  Its 
publication  now,  enables  the  dramatic  critic  to  pass 
sentence  upon  the  attempt;  and  to  that  judgment 
it  is  committed,  in  the  confident  hope  that  where 
high  aims  are  visible,  and  fine  powers  energeti* 
cally,  though  unavailingly,  exercised  for  their  ac- 
complishment, there  can  be  no  hasty  or  indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation. 

The  completion  of  her  "  Drawing-room  Scrap- 
book,"  and  the  fulfilment  of  other  minor  engage- 
ments, occupied  all  her  literary  time  until  the  pe- 
riod of  her  marriage,  and  her  consequent  departure 
for  the  African  shores. 
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Mni/SHELDox%  thelad;  witli  whom  L.E*L/had 
rerided  in  Hana'-place,  after  the  retiremeat  of  the 
Misses  Lance»  removed,  in  1837,  Upper  Berke- 
ley-street,  Coanaoght-squaret  West, 

Juat  previous  to  her  leaving  Hans'-place,  L.  L* 
ex])eriL*nced  a  world  of  domestic  trouble ;  but  it 
wag  of  no  very  heart-rending  kind ;  at  least  the 
account  which  she  gave  of  it  h  not  at  all  in  her 
pathetic  style.  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself 
— and  of  her  good  spirits  when  on  the  eve  of 
quitting  the  old  house  which  had  been  her  home 
io  long. 

Do  you,  my  dear  Mr  Blanchard^  know  any 
pemon  in  want  of  a  *  young  woman^  sober^  honest, 
and  good-t^tnpered,^  *  would  not  object  to  waiting 
on  a  single  gentleman  ?'  If  you  do,  for  mercy's 
take  recotntnend  mc.  For  the  last  fortnight  I  have 
been  qualifying  far  the  situation.  Everybody  has 
been  ill  and  in  bed  but  myself;  one  servant  gone 
hotne^  the  other  turned  out  at  a  moment's  notice 
fof  too  great  devotion  to  '  ardent  spirits,'  and  we 
were  left  alone !— desolate  as  Babylon,  or  the  ruins 
of  Paliiiyr«<  I  have  run  about  with  a  saucepan  of 
gruel  b  one  hand,  and  a  basin  of  broth  in  the 
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Other.  I  have  not  yet  lost  the  keys,  and  have  only 
broken  one  candlestick.  I  hope  my  patients  are 
recovering,  and  then  I  shall  leave  the  kitchen  for 
the  attic,  when  you  shall  have  the  first-fruits  of  my 
return.  We  move  sometime  next  week — I  believe, 
to  28,  Upper  Berkeley-street,  West.'' 

The  next  day  she  wrote — "  We  move  in  a  week. 
I  have  somethoughts  (two  words,  the  last,  though 
joined)  of  writing  a  farewell  ode  to  Hans'-place.'*' 

Her  unusual  exertions  in  comforting  the  sick, 

and  waiting  on  the  servantless,  ended  in  lassitude— 

or,  to  use  her  own  words,  downright  stupidity;  for 

before  the  week  was  over,  arrived  a  note  excusing 

the  non-fulfilment  of  some  literary  engagement,  for 

the  fruits  of  which  we  were  anxiously  waiting. 

As  it  is  a  novelty  and  brief,  we  copy  it — 

This  has  been  a  very  Viola  week — 

"  What  ia  its  history? 
A  blank,  my  lord," 

I  literally  have  been  too  stupid  to  write,  but  I 
have  refused  to  dine  out  to-day,  on  purpose  to  do 
something  for  you  to-night ;  at  least  I  shall  try, 
and,  if  I  succeed,  send  it  early  to-morrow.  As  there 
are  no  books,  I  have  made  several  extracts  from 
the  magazines.    Yours  very  truly,  stupid 

L.  E.  L." 

I  have  some  thoughts  of  advertising  for  my- 
self—at least  for  my  better  part,  my  ideas."' 

Before  we  accompany  L.  E.  L.  to  her  new  resi- 
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d^nce*  let  us  indulge  the  hope  of  entertaining  the 
reader  with  another  specimeu  or  two  of  her  corres- 
pondcnce,  which  belong  to  an  earlier  date,  but  did 
not  reach  us  in  time  to  be  inserted  in  due  order. 
The  subject  here  appears  to  be  a  wedding. 

**  Twice,  my  dearest  »  when  I  have  been 

about  writing,  finding  I  had  been  forestalled  by 

 \  prolific  pen,  and  knowing  nothing  is  so  te- 

dtoufi  as  a  tale  twice  told,  I  have  delayed  my  in- 
flictioti  till  our  news  had  either  been  told  long 
enough  to  be  forgotten,  or  something  actually  new 
bat]  occurred.  Expect  from  me  only  such  a  let- 
ter as  might  be  published  in  the  fashions  for  the 
month.  I  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  sJlk» 
where  the  earth  was  Ralin,  and  the  sky  was  blonde. 
Skirts  in  full  plaits  all  round  are  no  longer  con- 
nected in  my  mind  with  a  Dutchwoman.  I  despise 
any  dress  whose  circumference  is  not  like  that  of 
Grosvenor-square ;  by>the-by,  I  made  the  other 
day  a  suggestion,  for  which  I  have  some  thoughts 
of  taking  out  a  patent — we  have  all  heard  of  beds 
inflated  mth  air,  (would  it  not  be  very  poetical 
sleeping  in  them,  like  reclining  on  a  cloud  ?)  could 
not  the  invention  be  advantageously  employed  in 
dress  ? — indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  petticoat 
trimmed  with  fixed  air  will  be  indispensable.  No- 
thing has  saved  me  from  having  a  bilious  fever^ 
a  nervous  one,  i.  e.  an  envious  otie»  but  that 
one  pretty  thing  has  put  another  out  of  my  head. 
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In  tbe  m altitude  of  dresses,  as  of  couDcillors, 
there  has  been  safety — who  ever  heard  of  dying 
for  love  of  a  doA^n  ?  and  I  really  cannot  make  up 
my  mind  which  dress  to  prefer.  I  have,  however, 
come  to  this  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
fine  thing  to  he  married  if  it  were  not  for  the  hus- 
band! ,  *  .  .  I  had  a  most  delightful  visit  to  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  where  I  passed  two  day*^j  both  in 

going  ond  returning,  at  *s,  whose  name  you  willj 

no  douht»  recollect  as  one  of  our  sweetest  poets  ;  his 
wife  is  such  a  lovely  creature.  Do  you  remember 
a  poeiti  of  minei  about  three  weeks  ago,  in  the 
**  Gazette/"  called  **  Elise  I  can  assure  you  it  is 
but  a  futnt  description  of  her*  I  met  at  their  house 
the  author  of  May  you  Like  it/'  and  The 
Human  Hearts'^  three  volumes  of  tlie  moat  exqui- 
site tales  in  the  English  language;  if  you  have  not 
read  them,  you  have  a  treat  to  come ;  pray  notice 
my  two  especial  favourites,  *^  The  Childhood  of 
Charles  Spenser/*  and  The  Ladye  Amoreti  a 
romance,     ♦  • 

I  am  sure,  my  dearest  — « — ,  I  must  say  with 
the  songs  *  There  is  no  place  like  home  for^  on 
my  return,  I  found  the  most  charming  of  par- 
cels awaiting  mm.  It  was  too  much  at  cooe^ 
as  to  the  dress^  I  tliink  that  I  never  saw  anything 
more  beautiful  I  am  going  to  a  very  gay  break- 
fasi  in  Park-laiie  this  week,  and  was  turning  in 
my  mind  that  most  importjint  subject,  costume ; 
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and  now  I  have  the  very  prettiest  I  could  ever 
have  imagined— all  the  hearts  it  captivates  I 
sliall  put  ill  my  bagi  aed  I  am  sure  they  must  be 
Balisfiedi  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  *s,  and 
your  fingers  for  it»    .    .    .  - 

**  I  am  sure,  for  the  last  three  days,  I  might 
have  been  exhibited  to  idle  apprentices^  instead  of 
George  Barnwell ;  I  mean  as  an  example  of  indus- 
try — not  having  had,  nor  having,  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  murdenng  any  of  my  uncles>  But  I  do 
want  '  a  small  piece  of  pleasure  so  will  you 
drink  an  early  tea  with  me  to-day  ?  then  you  may 
go  away  in  time  for  tea  at  home — it  will  be  a  great 
charity,** 

'*  What  can  I  say  in  the  way  of  gratitude  to  you? 
I  never  saw  anything  prettier  than  the  caps — and 
I  put  this  in  a  little  modest  parenthesis  (I  never 
had  anything  so  becoming).  I  have  not  gone  to 
the  desperate  extent  of  having  my  head  shaved — 
my  courage  failed  when  it  e^me  to  that  last  and 
desperate  remedy;  but  I  have  done  what  is  nearly 
as  bad,  I  have  had  my  hair  cut  short  to  curl. 
Truly  after  having  been  so  little  accustomed  to 
any  trouble,  with  only  bands  that  were  smoothed 
in  a  moment,  I  had  not  calculated  on  the  martyr- 
dom of  curls*  I  used  to  be  indifferent  to  damp- 
days — defied  wind  and  rain.  Now,  I  look  to 
change  of  weather  like  a  farmer  or  a  sailor*  and 
fhave  the  exclamation  '  dear,  what  a  bad  day  it  is 
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for  the  hair  V  perpetually  on  my  lips.  80  your  caps 
are  not  only  beautiful^  but  useful/'    *    ,    ,  * 

Did  I  live  within  walking  distance^  had  I  a  car- 
riage of  my  own,  or  a  fairy  for  a  god- mother,  who 
would  kindly  turn  a  pumpkin  and  lizards  into 
coach  and  horses,  or  had  I  Prince  Huissein^'s  car- 
pet, I  should  I  before  this,  have  paid  you  a  visits — 
however,  there  being  no  truth  in  old  proverbs^ 
especially  the  one  which  says,  *  where  there"*s  a 
will  there's  a  way,^  I  must  content  myself  with  a 
few  lines.  After  finishing  any  work,  I  have  always 
a  little  mental  interregnum^  and  fed  as  if  I  had 
Qot  ao  idea  left  in  the  world— it  takes  me  some 
time  to  make  up  my  mind  what  I  shall  do  next. 
Amid  so  many  projects  as  I  always  have  floating 
in  the  future,  it  is  no  ea&y  task  to  £x  on  what  shall 

be  the  next;  however,  pray  tell  I  am  not  yet 

come  to  my  treatise  on  moral  plulosophy,  I  beg  to 
state  that  we  had  an  apple-pie  for  dinner  to-day, 
my  last  and  only  unsophisticated  taste.  You  had 
beautiful  weather  for  your  Oxford  excursion  ;  pr«y^ 
was  not  —  greatly  delighted  with  all  the  old 
halls  and  towers  ?  1  should  think  that  tlie  autumn 
foliage  would  have  a  beautiful  effect  in  the  Christ- 
ehurch  meadows,  which,  by-the-by,  were  overflow- 
ed when  1  was  there.'*    •    ♦  • 


In  Upper  Berkeley-street  L.  E,  had  her 
home  for  a  few  months,  when  at  the  eatnesi  desire 
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of  frieods  to  whom  she  was  much  attached^  she 
consented  to  take  up  her  abode  under  their 
hospitable  roof  in  Hyde-park-street*  Here  she 
remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  possible  kind- 
ness. The  year,  1838,  commenced  happily  for 
her.  Yet  a  joyous  note  which  she  wrote  to  us 
ftt  this  season  opens  with  the  announcement  that  she 
was  **  still  on  strict  regimen,  and  under  Dr.  Thom- 
son's care*"*  But  that  was  nothing*  **  1  am  gaining 
strength,"  she  says,  "  and  being  really  better  every 
day.  Perhaps  one  great  reason  why  I  am  so  reco- 
vered is,  that  I  am  so  much  happier.  God  knows, 
that  even  at  this  very  moment  I  am  sufficienrly 
mvalved  in  all  sorts  of  buf^in ess-perplexities  and 
amcieties;  but  for  these  I  have  always  found  a 
remedy  in  my  own  exertiona*  All  the  misery  1  ha%  e 
suffered  during  the  last  few  months  is  past  like  a 
dreiim— one  which^  I  trust  in  God,  I  shall  never 
know  again.  Now,  my  own  inward  feelings  are 
what  they  used  to  be*  You  would  not  now  have  to 
complain  of  my  despondency.^''  And  then  *he 
rapturously  expatiates  on  the  good  opinions  that 
**  Ethel  '*  was  winning  for  her  in  some  quarters, 
and  on  the  praises  of  her  friends,  exclaiming — 

"  I  on  boi&«y-d6iri  h«fe  fetl, 
And  bfVtttJied  the  uira  of  Paradiic*" 

The  coming  evait,  however,  joyous  as  its  cha- 
racter should  be,  cast  a  gloomy  shadow  befunL* ; 
for,  as  often  as  it  was  thought  of,  came  the  dark 
i3 
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outline  of  the  wild  and  far-ofT  coast  to  which  the 
sommer  months  must  see  her  voyaging.  But  at 
length  the  time  was  approaching  when  it  would 
be  necessary  for  Mr.  !^Iaclean  to  set  sail  for  the 
scene  of  his  official  duties;  andj  with  the  arrival  of 
that  season,  came  the  marriage* morning — the  7th 
of  June!  1038,  The  affair,  however,  was  a  secret ; 
Mn  Maclean^s  wiihes  being  strongly  expressed  for 
a  private  wedding.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  closest 
friends  on  either  side  knew  anything  of  the  event, 
until  a  fortnight  after  it  had  occurred.  L,  E,  L- 
was  married  to  Mr.  Maclean  at  St,  Mary^'s,  Bry- 
anstone-s<[uare ;  the  marriage-cereniony  being  per- 
formed by  hvT  brothers  the  Rev,  W.  H*  Landon. 
The  bride  was  given  away  by  Sir  Edward  Lyt- 
ton  Bulwer,  whose  genius  she  admired,  whose 
friendly  sympathy  she  had  long  enjoyed,  and 
whose  good  opinion  she  ever  highly  prized*  After 
a  few  days  spent  out  of  town,  the  marriage  was 
publicly  announced,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclean 
returned  to  the  house  of  their  hospitable  friends, 
where  they  remained  until  it  became  necessary  lo 
repair  to  Portsmouth. 

The  vessel  wm  expected  to  sail  liy  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  various  arrangements  for  the  hap- 
piness of  others  (ever  that  on  which  her  own  de- 
pended) remained  to  be  concluded p  Her  thoughts 
were  especially  directed  to  provisions  necessary  to 
her  mother'^  comfort,  and  her  efforts  were  not  un* 
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successfully  employed.  An  eogagement  with  Mr* 
Cblbarn  for  another  novel,  and  contributions  to  his 
magazine — that  with  Mr.  Heath,  relative  to  the 
Female  Characters  of  Scott — and  the  hope  of  some 
success  for  her  tragedy — partially  removed  her 
anxiety  on  the  score  of  those  to  whom  her  exer- 
ticmi  had  hitherto  been  necessary*  Of  the  **  Draw- 
ing-room Scrap-book  it  was  not  so  easy  to  retain 
the  editorship ;  about  this  she  was  to  the  last  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  1  and  this  anxiety  is  referred  to 
here,  that  the  reader  may  perceive  how  she  had  cal- 
culated on  continuing  her  literary  exertions  during 
the  time  she  should  be  aw^ay,  and  how  she  allowed 
herself  no  rest  while  she  had  a  duty  to  others  to 
discharge*  Each  of  these  engagements,  in  her 
new  position  in  life,  would  help  her  to  accomplish 
one  of  the  first  wishes  of  her  heart,  '*  How  much 
shall  I  write  in  three  years  P'  was  her  exclama- 
tion to  us; — for  it  should  be  stated,  that  her  stay 
in  Africa  was  expressly  limited  to  three  years,  un- 
Im  her  own  choice,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  de- 
cided otherwise.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that 
her  husband  left  all  her  literary  arrangements,  and 
the  income  arising  from  them,  entirely  in  her  own 
hAndt.  She  was  unshackled  by  any  stipulation 
whatever. 

This  feeling  of  independence^  and  the  hope 
founded  on  it  of  ensuring  iniIe[Krndence  to  another, 
gave  no  slight  colouring  of  happiness  to  her  fu- 
ture prospects.  There  still  remained  some  nervous 
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fears  about  the  climate  (discovered  to  be,  in  her 
case,  groundless  on  her  arrival),  but  these  were 
checked,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  reflection  that 
she  should  be  free  to  return  in  three  years.  About 
to  part,  she  felt  at  peace  with  all,  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  that  her  character  would  outlive  all  ca^ 
lumnies.  To  this  must  be  added,  the  comfort  de- 
rived from  the  reflection,  that  not  one  word  had 
been  uttered  to  her  prejudice  up  to  this  hour  that 
wan  not  distinctly  known  to  her  husband.  With 
every  calumny,  every  report  "  however  cruel  and 
untrue^  (to  use  her  own  expression),  Mr.  Maclean 
hod  been  made  acquainted ;  there  was  no  conceal- 
ment of  anything  on  her  side;  and,  on  his,  just  as 
little  concealment  of  the  honourable  spirit  in  which 
hi*  cliHn^ganleil  scandal. 

The  warmth  of  her  afl*ection  for  the  lady  with 
wlioni  nho  was  staying,  is  shown  in  the  following 
note,  adda'HiHHt  to  her  during  a  temporary  absence 
in  May.  It  in  here  inserted,  as  indicating  the 
ftH^lingii  with  which  she  must  have  contemplated 
llir  coming  iMjmration. 

My  dourest  Mrs.  ,  I  could  not  dine 

willi  iin  M.P.  yoHtorday  and  not  get  a  frank  for 
yon.  I  am  writing  in  your  room— how  desolate 
it  MMMnn;  I  l(M)k  round  and  keep  fancying  you  must 
Im'  lhi«r«%  till  at  Inst  I  have  turned  the  table,  that  I 

nmy  not  mv  ytnir  sofa.    The  drive  to   was 

lirniitiriil,  MO  was  the  garden  which  looked  upon  the 
rivor— npriiig       just  now  its  few  loveliest  days; 
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leaves  half  out  of  that  soft  yellow  greeEi  while  the 
fruit  tree*  are  just  opening  their  blos^ms.  Our 
party  was  joined  by  a  very  celebrated  German, 
Mr.  ChampoUion,  the  first  Sanscrit  scholar  in  the 
world. — I  cared  more  for  Mr,  Bruce,  the  same 
who  helped  Lavalette  to  escape.  Lord  ■  only 
came  to  make  his  excuse — one  of  his  servants  had 
the  scarlet  fever,  and  you  yourself  could  not  have 
h^m  hurrying  off  with  more  anxiety  than  he  was 

00  account  of  his  dear  children,— Mrs,  little 

girlfl  looked  like  so  many  pictures  on  the  lawn» — 
My  poor  dear  tragedy  is  now  gone  to  Mr.  Bulwer, 
we  shall  hear  what  he  says.  Pray  come  back — we 
cannot  do  without  you.  I  knew  how  you  would 
be  mis^f  but  even  I  did  not  know  how  much." 

Every  arrangement  for  departure  having  been 
finally  concluded,  a  few  of  her  friends  assembled , 
00  the  evening  of  the  ^^ih  of  June,  to  take  their 
Imve  of  her;  and,  on  the  5th  of  Jidy,  the  ship 
♦*  Maclean,"  having  the  governor  and  his  lady  on 
board,  mailed  from  Portsmoutli  for  Cape  Coast. 

Her  last  affectionate  adieus  to  her  brother,  though 
tender  and  mournful  indeed,  for  it  was  the  parting 
of  two  persons  fondly  attached  to  each  other,  were 
not  without  the  animation  that  springs  out  of 
courage^  hojie,  and  a  high  and  solemn  sense  of 
duty.  Bhe  derived  a  feeling  of  fortitude  from  the 
knowledge  that  she  carried  with  her  from  the  land 
$h£  loved,  if  not  the    whole  world^s  good  wi«he*,'^ 
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yet  the  good  wishes  of  numbers  whom  the  world 
justly  delighted  to  honour.  Nor  was  this  an  illu- 
sion. 

"  Blessings  and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue  " 
than  mere  intellectual  superiority  obtains,  were 
hers ;  the  blessings  and  prayers  that  comfort  the 
innocent  heart,  and  reward  the  self-sacrificing  spirit. 

In  the  simple  statement  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  all  the  particulars  of  her  last  hours  in 
England,  and  of  the  mournful  parting,  are  placed 
before  the  reader,  with  an  afiection  which  he  will 
appreciate,  and  with  an  interest  which  he  will  share. 

October  27,  1840. 

"  MY  DKAB  BLAKCHARD, 

In  desiring  me  to  relate  to  you,  unimportant 
though  they  may  be,  such  incidents  as  I  remember 
of  the  few  last  hours  that  my  sister  passed  in  Eng- 
land ;  you  have  set  me  a  mournful  but  not  a  very 
difficult  task — nothing  she  then  said  or  did  was 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  me. 

In  order  that  we  might  have  her  among  us  a 
day  or  two  longer,  it  had  been  arranged  that  she 
was  to  go  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry 
her  to  Africa  at  Portsmouth,  but  when  the  letter 
came  to  tell  of  its  arrival  there,  further  delay  was 
impossible.  Mr.  Hugh  Maclean  and  I  were  to  ac- 
company her.  We  were  to  travel  by  railway  as  far 
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as  might  be,  and  then  post  on.  But  parting  with  her 
friends  was  no  easy  matter,  and  we  arrived  at  the 
station  a  little  too  late.  By  way  of  disposing  of  the 
thr^  hours''  interval  which  we  had  to  wait  for  the 
next  traioj  I  recommended  that  we  should  go  to 
the  quartm  which  she  had  procured  for  me,  at  the 
Ijiterary  Fund  Charabersj  and  take  some  coffee. 
*  Very  well,^  she  saidj  '  for  if  I  return  to  Hyde- 
park-atreetj  I  wo'nt  answer  for  not  keeping  yuu  too 
long  a  second  time/  The  rapidity  with  which,  for 
the  first  time,  she  was  whirled  along  a  railway, 
suited  exactly  with  the  excitement  of  her  feelings; 
she  laughed,  and  asked  Mr*  Maclean  '  why  don^t 
you  have  them  in  Africa  ? '  She  grew  weary  during 
the  posting  part  of  ihejourneyj  and  was  sleeping,  I 
rememhert  with  her  head  kjining  on  my  shoulder, 
when  one  of  the  fore  wheels  threatened  to  go  to 
pieces,  and  obliged  us  to  get  out  and  wait  till  an- 
other was  borrowed.  On  arriving  at  Portsmouth 
we  found  BIr.  Hugh  Maclean,  who  had  not  been  too 
kte  for  the  first  train,  on  the  look  out  for  us.  She 
was  cheerful  enough  at  dinner,  but  her  spirits  had 
Ijeen  tried  too  much  during  the  day,  not  to  be  en- 
tirely exhausted  at  night,  and  I  believe  e^^ery  one 
of  us  was  anxious  to  be  alone,  and  to  get  re»t^  if  we 
could* 

On  returning  from  a  stroll  on  the  ramparts 
early  the  next  morning,  I  found  her  already  up 
and  sitting  on  a  hassock,  on  the  floor,  with  the 
1  a 
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windoW'Seat  for  a  desk,  busy  writing  a  number 
of  little  farewell  notes.  Mr.  Maclean  did  not  rise 
lill  very  late,  but  his  brother  soon  joined  us*  At 
breakfast,  though  her  spirits  were  renewed,  yet  she 
had  not  all  her  usual  liveliness,  and  when  she  spoke 
of  the  friends  she  was  leaving,  it  was  with  a  deeper 
tone  of  afTection  ;  and  the  fantastic  spirit  of  adven- 
ture with  wjiicb  she  always  parried  every  fact  con- 
nected with  going  to  Africa,  did  not  show  itself* 
She  was  full  of  the  future^-<»f  her  own,  and  ours. 
Slie  liked  Mr.  Hugh  ftfaclean,  and  gave  him  much 
playful  advice,  and  myself  a  hundred  cautions. 
She  dwelt  frequently  on  the  great  solace  which  the 
execution  of  her  Literary  plans  would  be  to  her^ 
and  felt  pridt*  and  pleasure  at  the  prospects  of 
her  continued  connection  with  tliis  country ;  ih~ 
said»  how  deeply  shall  I  value  praise  when  I  ata 
away  I  Her  literature  was  to  be  her  refuge  in  soli- 
tude. *  What  will  you  do  without  friends  to  talk 
to  r  *  Oh  !'  she  said,  *  I  shall  talk  to  them  through 
my  books.*  The  present,  as  it  concerned  herself^ 
seemed  to  have  but  little  place  in  her  mind— «htt 
was  all  future. 

Her  note  writing  was  resumed  immediately  after 
breakfast^  and  this,  with  a  little  talk  between 
perhapfi  every  note,  occupied  the  whole  of  h^ 
last  morning  in  England,  Let  roe  here  say  a 
word  of  eicplanation  on  this  point,  which  I  would 
gladly  have  meet  tlie  eye  of  her  friends*  These 
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notes  were  confided  to  me*  and  most  of  them  were  to 
be  acconipanied  by  some  little  memorial^  a  book>  a 
portiaitj  one  of  Schloss's  almanacks,  or  some  other 
trifliDg  token  from  her,  a  list  of  which  she  intended 
to  furnish  me  with,  but  which,  in  the  hurry  of  de- 
parture, she  had  not  lime  to  complete,  I  found 
but  a  very  few  names  on  the  unfinished  list,  and 
wmsat  a  sad  loss  what  to  send  with  the  notes ;  and  I 
am  grateful  to  those  who  did  her  the  honour  to  in* 
quire  after  what  she  named  in  any  of  them. 

The  morning  passed  in  anxious  uncertainty 
at  what  hour  the  vessel  was  to  sail,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  afternoon  that  the  summons  came.  We 

to  dine  on  board  the  brig.  I  remember,  w^hile 
leatKl  on  the  deck  of  the  cutter  which  took  us  out 
to  Bpithead,  she  gave  me  her  purse,  said  she  should 
not  want  it  where  she  was  going,  and  added,  laugh- 
ing, ^  Mind  you  take  as  much  care  of  it  as  I  ever 
have  V  I  gave  my  promise  for  the  purse  only,  but 
I  took  her  meaning  literally,  and  both  purse  and 
contents  have  been  sacred.  As  soon  as  Mr,  Kfac- 
Ican  stepped  on  board,  the  crew  fired  a  salute,  a 
compliment  to  which  her  ears  were  little  accus- 
tomed. On  going  down  into  the  cabin  she  was  sur- 
prised at  the  change  which  the  vessel  had  under- 
gone since  she  saw  it  in  London ;  and,  indeed,  no- 
thing that  could  conduce  to  her  convenience  and 
onture  her  comfort  during  the  voyage  had  been 
spared .    Every  one  was  full  of  hopes,  and  though, 
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perhipg^  they  sounded  more  like  doubts,  there  waa 
no  want  of  cheerfulness  at  dinner^  especially  on  her 
part.  But  the  brig  was  all  this  time  getting  away 
from  Spitheadj  and  the  captain  of  the  cutter  which 
fallowed  ta  take  Mr,  Hugh  Maclean  and  myself 
back,  came  below  and  said  we  could  not  stay  any 
longer.  All  our  spirits,  real  or  not,  dropped  at 
once*  The  others  went  out,  and  I  remained  sooie 
time  with  my  sister.  ,  .  *  At  last  they  came 
down  and  took  her  upon  deck*  I  there  perceived 
that  Mrs>  Bailey,  who  had  not  been  before  ob* 
served  by  us,  was  in  the  adjoining  cabin,  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  as  the 
only  European  feuiale  who  would  be  near  my  sister, 
and  the  impression  which^  at  the  time,  she  made 
on  my  mind  was,  that  of  a  woman  both  kind- 
hearted  and  trustworthy*  We  parted  again  on 
leaving  the  vessel,  but  nothing  more  was  said. 
My  sister  continued  s^tanding  on  the  deck  and  look- 
ing towards  us,  as  long  as  I  could  trace  her  figure 
against  the  sky* 

This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  a  ibter,  endeared 
to  Die  by  every  tie  of  grateful  affection  ;  of  afiec* 
tioQ  never,  that  I  know  of,  broken  for  an  hour. 
Many  will  be  ready  to  give  assurance  of  the  pri- 
vate worth,  the  frank  and  confiding  generosity  of 
her  disposition,  but  to  this  no  one  can  be  a  surer 
wiinesSj  or  with  deeper  reamm*  than  myself  In 
the  purposes  to  which  she  devoted  the  fruits  of  her 
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laborioiis  life,  self  was  ever  forgotten,  and  her  in- 
dustry»  I  believe,  to  have  been  unparalleled.  Others 
are  far  better  able  than  1  am  to  speak  of  her  as 
L.  E*  L.t  but  my  anxious  testimony  to  the  genuiDe 
goodness  of  her  heart  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought 
out  of  place ;  for,  indeed,  it  springs  not  from  any 
fond  partiality,  but  is  based  upon  the  experience  of 
tny  life.  In  childhood,  and  in  after  years,  in  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  both  when  under  severe 
family  trials,  she  was  gaining  the  rewards  of  lite- 
rature^  or  when  amid  her  success  she  had  to  pay 
the  penalties  which  a  woman  hazards  when  she 
passes  beyond  the  pale  of  private  Ufe^  she  was  still 
the  same— unselfishi  high-minded,  aiTectionate. 


There  is  yet  one  farewell  to  be  added.  Though 
fKit  the  last}  in  point  of  time,  it  is  reserved  until 
now,  because  it  expresses  all  of  hope  that  she 
who  uttered  it  was  capable  of  feeling,  and  all 
of  memory  which  she  most  cared  to  cherish.  No 
farewell  ever  came  more  fondly  from  the  heart, 
and  poetry  was  never  more  entirely  the  organ  of 
truth  than  here.  It  may  be  said  also,  that  grati- 
tude and  fondness  could  not  have  been  more  amply 
earned  than  by  the  generous  lady  whose  maternal 
kindness  gave  a  bappy  home  to  L,  L.  during  the 
trying  months  of  her  later  life — the  lady  to  whom* 
in  May  183S,  she  addressed  the  following  poem  : — 
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TO  MRS.  

Mt  own  kind  friend,  long  years  may  pass 

Ere  thou  and  I  shall  meet, 
Long  years  may  pass  ere  I  again 

Shall  sit  beside  thy  feet. 

My  favourite  place ! — I  could  look  up. 

And  meet  in  weal  or  woe 
The  kindest  looks  I  ever  knew — 

That  I  shall  ever  know. 

How  many  hours  have  pa8s*d  away 

In  that  accustom*d  place, 
Thy  answer  lighting,  ere  it  came, 

That  kind  and  thoughtful  face. 

How  many  sorrows,  many  cares, 

Have  sought  thee  like  a  shrine ! 
Thoughts  that  have  shunn'd  all  other  thoughts, 

Were  trusted  safe  to  thine. 

How  patient,  and  how  kind  thou  wert ! 

How  gentle  in  thy  words ! 
Never  a  harsh  one  came  to  mar 

The  spirit's  tender  chords. 

In  hours  of  bitter  suffering, 

Thy  low,  sweet  voice  was  near ; 
And  every  day  it  grew  more  kind. 

And  every  day  more  dear. 

The  bitter  feelings  were  assuaged, 

The  angry  were  subdued, 
Ever  thy  gentle  influence 

Caird  back  my  better  mood. 
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Am  I  too  happy  now  ? — I  feel 

Sometimes  as  if  I  were ; 
The  future  that  before  me  lies, 

Has  many  an  unknown  care. 

I  cannot  choose  but  marvel  too, 

That  this  new  love  can  be 
More  powerful  within  my  heart, 

Than  what  I  feel  for  thee. 

Didst  thou,  thyself,  once  feel  such  love 
So  strong  within  the  mind. 

That  for  its  sake  thou  wert  content 
To  leave  all  else  behind  ? 

And  yet  I  do  not  love  thee  less — 

I  even  love  thee  more  ; 
I  ask  thy  blessing,  ere  I  go 

Far  from  my  native  shore  ! 

How  often  shall  I  think  of  thee, 

In  many  a  future  scene  ! 
How  can  affection  ever  be 

To  me,  what  thine  has  been. 

How  many  words,  scarce  noticed  now, 

Will  rise  upon  my  heart, 
Touch'd  with  a  deeper  tenderness, 

When  we  are  far  apart ! 

I  do  not  say,  forget  me  not, 

For  thou  wilt  not  forget ; 
Nor  do  I  say,  regret  me  not, 

I  know  thou  wilt  regret. 
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And  bitterly  shall  I  regret 

The  friend  I  leave  behind, 
I  shall  not  find  another  friend 

So  careful  and  so  kind. 

I  met  thee  when  my  childish  thoughts 
Were  fresh  from  childhood's  hours, 

That  pleasant  April  time  of  life, 
Half  fancies  and  half  flowers. 

Since  then  how  many  a  change  and  shade, 
In  life's  web  have  been  wrought ! 

Change  has  in  every  feeling  been, 
And  change  in  every  thought 

But  there  has  been  no  change  in  thee, 

Since  to  thy  feet  I  came, 
In  joy  or  sorrow's  confidence, 

And  still  thou  wert  the  same. 

Farewell,  my  own  beloved  friend  I 

A  few  years  soon  pass  by  ; 
And  the  heart  makes  its  own  sweet  home 

Beneath  a  stranger  sky. 

A  home  of  old  remembrances 

Where  old  affections  dwell ; 
While  Hope,  that  looks  to  other  days, 

Soothes  even  this  farewell. 

Strong  is  the  omen  at  my  heart, 

That  we  again  shall  meet ; 
God  bless  thee,  till  I  take,  once  more. 

My  own  place  at  thy  feet ! 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon. 
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We  have  now  approached  a  period  when  all 
speculation  becomes  more  or  less  vain,  and  when 
our  cour^  must  be  confined  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  relation  of  facts  and  circumstances,  deeply 
mourDful  in  them  selves ,  and  rendered  doubly  «Q| 
first,  by  the  mystery  in  which  they  have  beea 
shrouded,  and  next^  by  the  surmises  that  have  beeii 
formed  in  connection  with  them.  Fiction  can  never 
have  a  tragedy  so  horrible  as  that  which  the  ima- 
ginatioo  often  builds  on  unconnected  and  dispu- 
table fact^i  or  on  the  partial  knowledge  of  a  me- 
lancholy truth*  In  that  truth,  as  far  as  it  is 
clearly  ascertainable,  there  is,  without  resorting  to 
needless  surmise^  more  than  enough  to  shock  sensi-* 
bility,  and  to  raise  to  the  dead  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  the  sweetest  pity,  unpmfaned  by  those 
images  of  horror,  which  hasty  apprehensions  would 
fsonjure  up  around  it. 

A  dose  adherence  to  a  statement  of  facts,  ar- 
ranged with  no  art  or  effect  that  is  not  essential 
to  a  simple  elucidation  (if  it  be  possible)  of  the 
truth,  is  the  moat  just  and  delicate  course  that  can 
be  adopted  in  relation  to  the  feelings  and  inte- 
mts  of  the  living.  This  course,  and  this  alone, 
eoHiists  with  what  is  not  less  sacred  in  our  re- 
gard, justice  and  delicacy  to  the  dead.  She  who 
died  under  the  circumstances  now  to  be  narrated, 
reminded  ust  at  parting,  of  an  old  promise  to  take 
such  charge  of  her  writings  as  events  might  re» 
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quire,  and  to  see  justice  rendered  to  her  name, 
adding,  as  well  verbally  as  by  letter,  "  I  have  in 
you  the  most  affectionate  confidence.^  It  is  with 
the  keenest  remembrance  of  this,  that  the  attempt 
is  here  made  to  trace  her  thoughts  and  actions 
fairly,  from  the  evil  hour  when,  sailing  from  native 
England,  she  was  seen  by  her  old  beloved  friends 
no  more. 

The  voyage  presented  no  remarkable  feature  to 
report;  the  ship  had  fair  weather,  and  accom- 
plished the  passage  in  about  the  usual  time.  The 
delicate  and  inexperienced  voyager  shared  the 
usual  fate  attendant  upon  sea-travelling,  but  her 
health  was  re-established,  and  this  sort  of  sickness 
she  could  well  bear.  In  short,  she  encountered 
bravely  all  the  privations  and  pains  incidental  to 
the  passage. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  journal 
which  she  kept  during  her  voyage. 

Never  is  there  one  moments  quiet, — the  deck 
is  about  a  yard  from  your  head,  and  it  is  never  still ; 
steps,  falling  of  ropes,  chains,  and  the  rolling  of 
parts  of  machinery,  never  stop :  if  you  sleep,  you 
are  waked  with  a  start,  your  heart  beating — by 
some  sudden  roll.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about 
sea-sickness,  it  is  accompanied  by  constant  crav- 
ing—you first  wish  for  one  thing  then  for  another, 
not  that  anything  does  you  any  good,  but  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  what  I  had  nice  when  I  was 
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with  you  ;  I  do  think  I  shoold  have  cried  witli 
joy>  if  I  could  have  had  a  glass  of  jelly— then  the 
thirst  13  burning— at  first  I  found  ginger-beer  the 
greatet  comfort^  but  I  am  grown  so  tired  of  it, 
After  all,  acids  are  the  only  things*  and  I  have  been 
getting  better  e\^er  since  Mr.  Maclean  landed  at 
Madeira ;  we  there  got  plenty  of  arrow-root  and 
lemons,  and  I  do  think  they  saved  my  life*  Mri. 
BaiJy,  my  servant,  has  been  too  ill  to  do  the  1 
thing*  ...  * 

**  One  day  will  give  you  a  picture  of  all — fancy 
Mr*  Maclean  up  by  eight !  [  f  taking  the  $un. 
That  poor  Sun— he  never  seems  to  have  a  mo- 
ment's rest !  Then  he  and  the  captain  breakfast, 
but  generally  he  contes  for  a  moment  to  see  how 
I  anr  Now  I  get  up,  but  dressing  is  a  work  of 
time,  for  every  two  minutes  you  have  to  catch 
bold  of  something  to  keep  your  feet ;  I  then  go  to 
the  sofa  in  the  cabin,  and  he  is  there  very  busy 

keeping  the  ship*s  reckoning.     Even  L  

would  have  enough  of  latitude  and  longitude 
Till  to-day  I  have  attempted  to  do  nothings  and 
even  this  scrawl  is  a  labour  of  Hercules  ;  the  table 
rocks  to  which  the  sofa  is  tied,  and  the  sofa  rocks 
loo  

The  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  and  there  is  a 
new  moon — just  Coleridge's  description:— 

**  Tilt  moon  u  going  up  tbe  tky 
With  A  liitgle  itai-  betidv*" 
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**  AH  seem  to  be  racing — I  can  use  no  other 
word — up  and  down  the  heaven,  with  the  move* 
ment  of  the  vessel.  It  is  tremendous  to  look  up, 
and  see  the  height  to  which  the  sails  ascend-"*^ 
dork,  8o  shadowy;  while  the  ship  seems  such  a 
little  things  you  cannot  understand  how  she  h 
not  lifted  out  of  the  water.  The  only  light  is 
that  in  the  btnnaclei  where  the  compass  is  placed « 
by  wliich  the  course  is  steered  ;  it  is  such  a  speck 
of  light  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  to  depend 
upon.  The  colour  of  the  sea  is  lovely  ,  *  .  •  ,  we 
had  a  slight  tornado  lai^t  nighty  the  lightning 
was  splendid,  the  thunder  appeared  to  me  much 
louder  than  I  had  ever  heard ;  it  was  at  night, 
and  I  was  luckily  on  deck  ;  it  was  very  striking 
— the  sudden  stir  on  the  deck  that  had  been  so 
still^ — the  men  who  start  up^  you  cannot  tell  from 
whence,  and  the  rapid  furling  of  the  soils  f  .... 

"  Friday-,  August  10,  We  can  now  seethe  land. 
All  I  can  say  is^  that  Cape  Coast  must  he  tnfi* 
nitely  worse  than  my  worst  imaginings,  if  it  does 
not  seem  paradise  after  the  ship.  »  .  .  The  sea 
appears  to  mc  the  most  monotonous  view  in  the 
world — ^the  first  impreiston  is  grand ;  and  the  waves, 
with  the  sun  upon  them,  the  loveliest  purple 
imaginable ; — the  moonlight  too— on  one  side  a 
tremulous  track  of  silver,  the  other  dark,  but 
lighted  with  pale  gleams  of  some  phosphoric  fire  ; 
but  it  is  always  tha  same, — ....  I  ihall  indeed 
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be  glad  to  land.  I  trust,  from  the  very  first,  I 
shall  be  able  to  lay  down  a  regular  plan  of  em- 
ployment. ...  *  Cape  Coast  Castle  !  Thank 
gcxxluess,  I  am  on  land  again*  Last  night  we  ar- 
rived ;  the  light-house  became  visible,  and  from  that 
time,  gun  after  gun  was  fired  to  attract  attention, 
to  say  nothing  of  most  ingenious  fireworks  in- 
vented on  the  spur  of  the  moment*  A  fishing-boat 
put  off,  and  in  that,  about  two  o'clock  at  night, 
Mr.  Maclean  left  the  ship,  taking  them  all  by 
surprise,  do  one  supposing  he  would  go  through  the 
surf  such  a  foggy  and  dark  night.  I  cannot  tell 
jou  my  anxiety,  but  he  returned  safe,  though  wet 
to  the  skin.  We  found  the  secretary  dead,  poor 
jroung  man  1  so  that  everything  was  in  utter  coti- 
fusion.'' 

Whither  her  thoughts  tended,  what  her  heart 
felt,  the  images  which  filled  her  soul,  as  the  ship 
iew  on  its  course,  all  this  is  recorded  by  her  own 
band,  jo  verses  equally  characterised  by  impas- 
sioned tenderness,  and  idealised  beauty*  To  show 
how  she  thought  and  felt  during  those  six  weeks 
of  her  voyagCj  is  to  bring  to  view  the  very  depths 
and  springs  of  her  enthusiastic  nature.  Of  the 
two  poems,  the  first  is  called  the  Polar  Star,^ 
the  aecondj  the  **  Night  at  Sea,"  which  she  trans* 
mitted  to  her  publisher,  Mr*  Colbum,  for  insertion 
in  his  "  New  Monthly  Magajeine/* 
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THE  POLAR  STAR. 

Tbis  Btar  unk*  b«low  tih«  korison  io  certain  Utitndet.  I  walditd  it  nnk  loww  tad 
Umt  vrery  night,  tiU  at  U*t  it  diuppcared. 

A  star  has  left  the  kindling  sky — 

A  lovely  northern  light — 
How  many  planets  are  on  high, 

But  that  has  left  the  night! 

I  miss  its  hright  familiar  face ; 

It  was  a  friend  to  me, 
Associate  with  my  native  place 

And  those  heyond  the  sea. 

It  rose  upon  our  English  sky, 

Shone  o'er  our  English  land^ 
And  brought  back  many  a  loving  eye 

And  many  a  gentle  hand. 

It  seem'd  to  answer  to  my  thought, 

It  called  the  past  to  mind, 
And  with  its  welcome  presence  brought 

AU  I  had  left  behind. 

The  voyage,  it  lights  no  longer,  ends 

Soon  on  a  foreign  shore ; 
How  can  I  but  recall  the  friends 

Whom  I  may  see  no  more  ? 

Fresh  from  the  pain  it  was  to  part^  " 

How  could  I  bear  the  pain  ? 
Yet  strong  the  omen  in  my  heart 

That  says — We  meet  again. 

Meet  with  a  deeper,  dearer  love ; 

For  absence  shows  the  worth 
Of  all  from  which  we  then  remove. 
Friends,  home,  and  native  earth. 
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Thou  lovely  polar  star !  mine  eyes 

Still  turned  the  first  on  thee. 
Till  I  have  felt  a  sad  surprise 

That  none  look'd  up  with  me. 

But  thou  hast  sunk  below  the  wave. 

Thy  radiant  place  unknown ; 
I  seem  to  stand  beside  a  grave, 

And  stand  by  it  alone. 

Farewell ! — ah,  would  to  me  were  given 

A  power  upon  thy  light, 
What  words  upon  our  EngHsh  heaven 

Thy  loving  rays  should  write ! 

Rind  messages  of  love  and  hope 

Upon  thy  rays  should  be ; 
Thy  shining  orbit  would  have  scope 

Scarcely  enough  for  me. 

Oh,  fancy,  vain  as  it  is  fond, 

And  little  needed  too ; 
My  fiiends  !  I  need  not  look  beyond 

My  heart  to  look  for  you. 

L.  E.  L. 


NIGHT  AT  SEA. 

The  lovely  purple  of  the  noon's  bestowing 

Has  vanish 'd  from  the  waters,  where  it  Hung 
A  royal  colour,  such  as  gems  are  throwing 

Tynan  or  regal  garniture  among. 
Tis  night,  and  overhead  the  sky  is  gleaming, 

Thro'  the  slight  vapour  trembles  each  dim  star ; 
I  turn  away — my  heart  is  sadly  dreaming 

Of  scenes  they  do  not  light,  of  scenes  afar. 

My  friends,  my  absent  friends! 
Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think  of  you  ? 
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By  each  dark  wave  around  the  vessel  sweeping, 

Farther  am  I  from  old  dear  friends  removed ; 
TtXL  the  lone  vigil  that  I  now  am  keeping, 

I  did  not  know  how  much  you  were  heloved. 
How  many  acts  of  kindness  little  heeded, 

Kind  looks,  kind  words,  rise  half  reproachful  now  I 
Hurried  and  anxious,  my  vex'd  life  has  speeded, 

And  memory  wears  a  soft  accusing  brow. 

My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 

Do  you  ihrak  of  me^  as  I  think  of  you? 

TTie  very  ttart  are  strangers,  as  I  catch  them 
Athwart  the  shadowy  sails  that  swell  above ; 

I  cannot  hope  that  other  eyes  will  watch  them 
At  the  same  moment  with  a  mutual  love. 

They  shine  not  there,  as  here  they  now  are  shining ; 
The  very  hoiurs  are  changed. — Ah,  do  ye  sleep? 

O'er  each  home  pillow  midnight  is  declining- 
May  some  kind  dream  at  least  my  image  keep! 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 

Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think  of  you? 

Yesterday  has  a  charm,  To-day  could  never 

Fling  o'er  the  mind,  which  knows  not  till  it  parts 
How  it  turns  back  with  tcnderest  endeavour 

To  fix  the  past  within  the  heart  of  hearts. 
Absence  is  full  of  memory,  it  teaches 

The  value  of  all  old  familiar  things ; 
The  strengthener  of  affection,  while  it  reaches 

O'er  the  dark  parting,  with  an  angel's  wings. 

My  fKends,  my  absent  friends! 

Do  you  think  of  me  as  I  think  of  you  ? 

T%e  world,  tcith  one  vast  element  omitted — 

Man's  own  especial  element,  the  earth ; 
Yet,  o'er  the  waters  is  his  rule  transmitted 

By  that  great  knowledge  whence  has  power  its  birth. 
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How  oft  on  lotne  itrange  loveliness  wlule  gmng 

Hwe  I  wkli'd  for  you,— beautiftil  m  new. 
The  purple  wave  a  like  some  wild  armymsing 
Their  imowy  bauners  a«  the  ship  cuts  tb rough. 

My  friend^}  my  absent  friends ; 

Do  yon  think  of  me,  as  I  Ihink  of  you! 

B^iuing  upon  its  tringt  the  hues  of  nioming, 

Up  springi  the  flying  fish  like  life's  falsp  joy, 
Which  of  the  KutiBhine  u&kA  that  fr&Q  adorning 

Whose  very  iJght  is  fated  to  djcstroy* 
Ah,  m  doth  genius  on  its  rainbow  pinion 

Spring  from  the  depths  of  an  unkindly  world  ^ 
So  spring  sweet  fancies  from  the  heart  s  domimon,— 

Too  soon  in  death  the  scorthed-up  wing  is  furFd. 
My  friendsi  my  absent  friends  ! 

Whate'er  I  Bee  is  linked  with  thoughts  of  you* 

No  life  ia  in  tlie  au^,  but  in  the  waters 

Are  creatures,  huge  and  terrible  aod  strong; 
The  sword-flsb  atid  the  shark  pursue  their  dauglitetUt 

War  universal  rdgns  the»e  depths  along. 
Like  Moroe  new  island  on  tha  ocean  sprin^ngi 

Floats  on  the  surface  some  gigantic  whtdi;} 
Fnnxi  lis  vast  head  a  silver  fountain  fiingingf 

Bright  m  the  fmintdn  in  a  Mry  tale. 
My  friondK,  my  absent  frieiidi  I 

I  read  such  fairy  leg^odt  while  with  you. 

I%ht  ia  anud  the  glootuy  eaovai  fpn^ading* 

The  moon  U  whitening  the  dutky  saiU» 
f  rom  the  thick  hauk  of  cltmcU  nhe  maiitem,  shedding 

llie  infU^t  ii^flueuce  tliat  o  er  night  prcmOs. 
Pale  ia  she  like  a  young  fjucen  j*ale  with  s|itendour, 

Haimted  with  p^tf^iuiiale  thoughts  too  fond,  too  dee|i ; 
ITuj  very  ghiry  that  »Ue  wvar»  in  teudert 

Tht  eftsm  that  watch  her  beauty  fain  would  waep. 
My  friencb,  my  absent  frtendji  f 

Do  yon  tlntik  of  me,  a«  I  think  of  jpott  F 
VOL.  I.  K 
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Sunshine  is  ever  cheerful,  when  the  morning 

Wakens  the  world  with  cloud-dispelling  eyes ; 
The  spirits  mount  to  glad  endeavour,  scorning 

What  toil  upon  a  path  so  sunny  Ues. 
Sunshine  and  hope  are  comrades,  and  their  weather 

Calls  into  life  an  energy,  like  spring's ; 
But  memory  and  moonlight  go  together, 

Reflected  in  the  light  that  either  brings. 

My  friends,  my  absent  friends  ! 

Do  you  think  of  me,  then?    I  think  of  you. 

The  busy  deck  is  hush'd,  no  sounds  arc  waking 

But  the  watch  pacing  silently  and  slow ; 
The  waves  against  the  sides  incessant  breaking. 

And  rope  and  canvas  swaying  to  and  fro. 
The  topmast  sail,  it  seems  like  some  dim  pinnacle 

Cresting  a  shadowy  tower  amid  the  air; 
While  red  and  fitful  gleams  come  from  the  binnacle, 

The  only  light  on  board  to  guide  us — where? 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends. 
Far  from  my  native  land,  and  far  from  you. 

On  one  side  of  the  ship,  the  moonbeam's  shimmer 

In  luminous  vibration  sweeps  the  sea, 
But  where  the  shadow  falls,  a  strange  pale  glimmer 

Seems,  glow-worm  like,  amid  the  waves  to  be. 
All  that  the  spirit  keeps  of  thought  and  feeling, 

Takes  visionary  hues  from  such  an  hour ; 
But  while  some  phantasy  is  o'er  me  stealing, 

I  start — remembrance  has  a  keener  power. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
From  the  fair  dream  I  start  to  think  of  you. 

A  dusk  line  in  the  moonlight  I  discover. 
What  tJl  day  long  vainly  I  sought  to  catch; 

Or  is  it  but  the  varying  clouds  that  hover 
Thick  in  the  air,  to  mock  the  eyes  that  watch  ? 
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No ;  weU  ttie  iaik»r  knowi  each  iipeck^  appearing, 
Upon  tls«  toinng  warei,  the  far-ofTfllraiid  ; 

Tc>  til  at  d  usk  line  our  eager  diip  h  steering. 
Her  vt^'age  done— to-morraw  we  diall  kiii 

Augtut  15.  L.  E, 

These  poems  were  sent  to  England  for  insertioti 
in  the  New  Monthly,"  by  the  first  vessel  that 
sailed  after  her  arrival  at  Cape  Coast*  It  will  be 
obsenred  that  the  signature  she  affixed  to  each 
peee  wat,  as  usual,  L.  E.  L/*  It  is  natural  to 
c^l  her  so  even  now,  and  thus,  then^  let  her  still 
be  designated. 

"  To-morrow  we  shall  land  !^  This  was  written 
on  the  1  oth  of  August.  The  next  day  the  desired 
landing  was  effected  ;  and  the  best  possible  aceom- 
modatiofi  thai  could  l>e  obtained  for  the  gtjvernor'^s 
lady  (whosse  arrival  was  unexpected)  was  instantly 
provided.  All  necessary  exertions  were  mnde  at 
the  cast Ic  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  its  tnis- 
tresi;  and  everything  being  arranged,  Mr,  Maclean 
conducted  his  wife  to  that  stately  and  sea- washed 
home. 

A  vessel  sailed  from  Ca|ie  Coast  soon  after  their 
arrival,  and  this  brought  to  England  a  letter  for 
Mr,  Landon^  from  his  sinter^  stating,  in  the  strang- 
est terms,  her  favourable  impressions  of  the  eoun- 
try,  her  satisfaction  with  her  new  abode«  her  en* 
joyment  of  Ileal  th»  and  her  cheerful  hope§  and 
prospects,  Subsequent  letters,  addressed  to  seve- 
ral of  her  friends,  repeat  these  statements  without 
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variation.  To  these  it  is  now  necessary  to  refer, 
because  they  afford  a  description  of  the  castle  as  a 
residence ;  some  account  of  the  people  about  her ; 
a  picture  of  her  domestic  trials,  in  the  severe  iU- 
ness  of  her  husband,  and  the  want  of  certain  ac- 
complishments in  housewifery,  on  which  she  had 
never  bestowed  a  thought;  with  a  little  insight 
into  her  new  habits  of  life,  the  state  of  her  feelings, 
and  the  progress  of  her  literary  occupations.  All 
these  are  glanced  at  in  the  following  :— 

"  My  DEAft  Me.  Blanchabd, 

Though  so  many  thousand  miles  of  land  and 
sea  are  between  us,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  afraid  that 
you  have  forgotten  me;  I  recall  you  too  kindly 
myself.  You  must,  will,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  me.  I  am  very  well  and  very  happy ;  my 
only  regret — the  emerald  ring  that  I  fling  into  the 
dark  sea  of  life,  to  propitiate  fate — is  the  constant 
sorrow  I  feel  whenever  I  think  of  those  whose  kind- 
ness is  so  deeply  treasured.  I  was  wretchedly  ill 
during  the  whole  of  the  voyage.  I  shall  never 
read  Cooper's  novels  with  any  pleasure  again.  I 
protest  against  the  *  Corsair.'    I  own  that  I  am 

'  a  luxurious  slave, 
Whose  soul  will  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave.' 

I  am  cured  of  all  wish  for  a  lover  a  pirate.  I  could 
not  say— 
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■  Aye,  let  the  wild  wiuds  whistle  o*er  the  deck, 
So  thai  iho«e  arruK  clin^  do^r  round  my  neck ; 
The  only  murrtmr  of  this  lip  should  be, 
No  sigh  for  lafety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee,* 

My  only  prayer  would  be,  do  let  roe  land- 

The  iiastle  is  a  fine  building,  shaped  like  an 
of  which  we  occupy  the  middle*  A  huge  Wight 
of  &teps  leads  to  the  hall,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  a  suite  of  rootus.  The  one  in  whicli  I  am 
writing  would  be  pretty  in  Cngland.  It  is  o 
a  pale  blue,  and  hung  with  some  beautiful  prints^ 
for  which  Mr.  Maclean  has  a  passion*  On  three 
sides  the  batteries  are  washed  by  the  sea,  the  fourth 
is  a  striking  land  view.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  what  is  called  bush,  but  we  should  think 
wood>  It  is  like  living  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,* 
looking  out  upon  palm  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  I  have 
seen  very  little,  for  Mr.  Maclean  has  been  exceed- 
ingly ill,  though  now  fast  recovering.  My  tal 
roust  be  of  *  familiar  matters  to-day ' — all  01 
housekeeping  traubleS|  for  which,  heaven  knows, 
I  have  ueither  talent  nor  experience.  However^  I 
am  beginning  to  get  on.  1  know  how  much  yam 
isi  to  be  given  out,  and  how  many  plantains  are  to 
\h*  eaten  ;  and  I  know  huw  much  flour  makes  such 
a  iized  loaf«  The  bread  here  is  delicious^  though 
they  use  pa3m-wine  by  way  of  yeitst.  In  f^hort,  if 
any  one  wotild  steal  the  plate,  which  roust  be 
cleaned f  and  the  mahogany  tables^  which  must  be 
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polished,  I  should  be  very  comfortable*    The  so- 
litude is  absolute.    I  get  up  at  seven  o'clock,  aud, 
till  I  see  Mr,  Blaelean  at  our  seven  o'clock  dinner, 
I  rarely  see  a  living  cre^iturej  except  the  sen^ants. 
You  may  suppose  what  a  resource  writing  is.  This 
ship  brings  home  the  first  volume  of  a  novel,  and 
a  series  of  papers,  the   Essays  on  the  Female  Cha- 
racters in  Walter  Scott/  which  Heath  will  publish 
from  next  January,  a  number  every  fortnight*  I 
have  eip«?cially  begged  that  they  may  be  sent  to 
you,  as  it  is  a  work  about  which  I  shall  be  anxious 
for  your  opinion.    If  my  literary  success  does  hni 
CQotinye,  in  two  or  three  years  I  shall  have  an  in- 
dependence from  embarrassment  it  is  long  since  I 
have  known.    It  will  enable  me  comfortably  to 
provide  for  my  mother,  *  *  •  Mr.  Maclean,  be- 
sides what  he  did  in  England,  leaves  my  literary 
pursuits  quite  in  my  own  hands,  and  this  will  en- 
able me  to  do  all  for  my  family  that  I  could  wish, 
I  treat  you»  you  see,  with  all  my  old  conHdence* 
I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  (  you  can  form  no  ide* 
of  the  value  of  anything  English  bete.    Do  wmA 
me  any  paper  that  you  do  not  care  about ;  here  it 
will  be  invaluable*    Tell  me  any  eliance  of  my  tra* 
gcdyi  since  you  and  Sir  Edwanl  Butwer  are  its 
godfathers  ;  butt  w^'st  of  all,  tell  me  that  you  re- 
member 

"  Yourjs^  most  cordially, 

1 4.  K.  Maclean/' 
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Alluding,  in  another  letter  to  the  perpetual  dash 
on  the  rocks,  she  says:— 

One  wave  comes  up  after  another,  and  is  for 
ever  clashed  in  pieces,  like  human  hopes,  that  only 
fwell  to  be  disappointed.  We  advance — up  springs 
the  shiniug  froth  of  love  or  hope ;  *  a  tnotnent 
white,  then  gone  for  ever.' " 

But  this  must  be  construed  as  the  vein  poetical ; 
far,  instead  of  hopes  disapjiointed,  she  was  expe- 
riencing a  pleasant  surprise  that  the  pestilential 
climate  was  so  harmless,  and  indulging  in  the  pro- 
s{>ect  of  successful  literary  exertion,  and  the  reaU 
ization  of  all  her  filial  desire^.  This  description 
occurs  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  :— 

The  native  huts  I  first  took  for  ricks  of  haj^ 
but  those  of  the  better  sort  are  pretty  white  houses, 
with  green  blinds.  The  English  gentlemen  resi- 
dent here  have  very  large  bouses,  quite  niansions, 
with  galleriefi  running  round.  Generally  speaking, 
the  vegetation  is  so  thick,  that  the  growth  of  the 
shrubs  rather  resembles  a  walL  The  solitude  here 
is  very  Robinson  €rusoe-ish.  The  hills  are  covered 
to  the  top  with  what  we  should  call  calf* weed,  but 
here  is  called  bush  ;  on  two  of  these  hills  are  small 
forts,  buill  by  Mr.  Maclean*  The  natives  seem 
obliging  and  intelligent,  and  look  very  picturesque, 
with  tbcir  fine  dark  figures,  witli  pieces  of  the 
country  cloth  Bung  louud  them;  they  noeai  to 
have  an  excellent  ear  for  music/'* 

And  to  Lady  Stepney  she  writes, — I  do  think 
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the  band  plays  from  nioming  to  night ;  the  'people 
aeeui  to  have  a  musical  genius,  they  catch  a  melody 
at  once."  And  of  the  native  servants — I  find 
the  servants  civil,  and  wanting  not  in  intelligence, 
hut  industry.  Each  has  servants  to  wait  on  him, 
whom  they  call  sense-boys ;  L  e.  they  wait  on 
thcoi  to  be  taught*  Scouring  is  done  by  the  pri- 
sonerSi  Fancy  three  men  employed  to  clean  a 
room,  which,  in  England,  an  old  woman  would  do 
in  an  hour,  while  a  soldier  stands  over  them  with 
a  drawn  bayonet" 

To  other  acquaintances  in  a  similar  strain.  To 
Mrs.  Thomson,  she  enters  more  into  personal  par- 
ticulars, which  she  knew  would  be  escpected,  and 
which  she  felt  it  a  relief  to  communicate  to  such  a 
friend,— 

**  DHiMtEST  Mas,  Thomsok^ 
**  Though  hurried  out  of  my  wits — for  the 
Maclean  sails  to. morrow,  I  must  write  to  you*  I 
should  have  had  iny  tetters  preparing,  from  the 
moment  I  heard  of  her  departure,  but  Mr*  Mac- 
lean's severe  illness  has  prevented  my  doing  any-^ 
thing.  For  four  nights  I  never  attemptetl  to  do 
more  than  for  half  an  hour,  when  he  was  still  with 
opiates,  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  iti  my  shawl.  He 
suifered  extr€i3ie  pain,  butt  Mr*  Dinde  assured 
fn%  was  in  no  danger:  it  was  violent  cold  and 
stoppage.  He  is  quite  recovered  now.  I  C4innoi 
tell  you  how  much  better  the  place  i*  than  we  sup* 
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posed ;  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  bring  a  good 
English  servant  with  rae,  to  which  there  is  not  one 
single  objection,  I  could  be  as  comfortable  as  pos^ 
iible.  The  person  who,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  was 
permitted  to  accompany  me,  was  never  in  such  a 
capacity  before  ;  she  isj  thereforcj  no  workwoman* 
no  cook,  DO  washer,  all  three  most  invaluable  ac- 
complishments here,  but  n  most  civil,  obliging 
person,  and  superior  in  respectability.  Her  stay, 
however,  depends  on  the  passage  home.*  .... 

I  have  lists  of  everything,  and  see  them  counted 
out  every  Monday*  I  see  to  the  cleaning,  and  1 
am  sure  yoii  would  have  laughed  at  ray  toil  and 
trouble,  when  the  governor  of  Guiana  came  to 
dtnoer  here.  I  now  ought  to  tell  jou  how  highly 
I  hear  Mr.  Maclean  spoken  of  in  his  public  ca- 
pacity, on  all  sides,  and  I  cannot  but  see  his  en- 
thusiastic de%otion  to  his  duties*  We  have  in 
England  little  idea  of  the  importance  or  the  re- 
sources of  this  country.  They  send  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  coast,  to  refer  causes  to  Mr.  Mac- 
letups  decision  ;  this  will  show  the  idea  they  have 
of  hit  justice.  When  he  came  here  it  was  one 
scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  now  the  country 
ii  ao  quiet,  a  child  might  carry  gold  dust  from 
one  town  to  another.  I  was  much  amused  at  a 
csuse  tried  here  the  other  day :  two  of  Captain 

*  Soiae  eitprewjioits  are  omitted  h«re  which  are  coii«idrred 
to  have  hem  wrilten  confidcntiaUy. 

X  3 
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Stanley^s  workmen  ran  away  some  time  ago ;  when 
brought  back,  the  reason  they  gave  was,  Master 
stand  by  of  a  morning,  and  we  could  not  talk.*" 
The  people  here  are  the  greatest  talkers  in  the 
world.  I  believe  the  continent  of  Africa  was 
formed  of  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Babel.  We 
have  just  had  a  visit  from  the  commander  of  the 
Pylades,  Captain  Castle,  a  most  kind  and  gentle- 
manlike person.  ♦  •  ♦  Do  you  remember  our 
delightful  day  at  Boxhill?  you  sat  down  and 
sketched — I  wish  I  could  do  the  same,  I  should 
so  like  to  give  you  an  idea  of  my  whereabouts. 
Ah,  my  dear  kind  friend,  I  thought  I  loved  you 
very  dearly  in  England,  I  love  you  much  more 
here.  I  do  not  the  least  feel  the  want  of  society. 
I  should  regret  to  form  ne^r  friendships,  my  heart 
is  quite  full.  I  should  have  written  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son, but  have  only  time  to  send  my  kindest,  my 
most  grateful  regards  ;  my  medicine-chest  has  been 
invaluable.  As  to  myself,  I  have  not  been  so  well  for 
years ;  my  old  complaint  is  painful,  but  merely  local ; 
one  small  abscess  forms  after  another  in  my  ear,  and 
is  there  any  remedy  for  excruciating  faceache  ? 

I  must  again  repeat  how  infinitely  better  the 
place  is  than  we  thought.  I  have  not  suffered  at 
all  from  heat,  and  there  are  very  few  insects. 

Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Kate  and  An- 
thony, and  believe  me  ever 

"  Your  affectionate  and  indebted, 
"  L.  E.  Maclean." 
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ITius  we  find  her  writing  on  the  10th  of  October* 
to  a  €on6dential  friend.  It  appears  also,  from  her 
letter  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that,  not  with- 
standing her  own  sickness  during  the  voyage,  and 
her  unremitting  attention  to  her  husband  during 
his  illness,  she  had  written  sinee  she  had  quitted  this 
country,  part  of  the  first  volunje  of  a  novel  com- 
itienced  in  England,  and  twelve  of  the  essays  on 
Scott's  Female  Characters,  in  addition  to  the  jioems 
coiiliKJSed  at  sea«  We  find  her  contemplating  a  long 
ooum  of  exertion  for  die  best  of  objects,  imposed 
upon  her  by  a  rigid  sense  of  duty ;  as  active-tninded 
to  scrve,and  with  a^much  fortitude  to  bear^ as  ever; 
diverted,  moreover >  of  the  anxiety  with  which  she 
quitted  Kuglaud,  beeause  convinceil  that  she  now 
knew  the  worst  she  bad  to  sufier  from  the  climate^ 
mnd  that  most  of  the  evils  she  had  anticipated  were 
vkionary.  Her  troubles  and  distresses,  in  short,  ap- 
pear l0  be  traceable  principally  to  inexperience  in 
those  *'  huuse*affairs^  which  she  would  in  haste 
diifpatch,'"  hut  which  required  a  s>y&tem  of  fore- 
thought and  patience,  together  with  considerable 
pmetiee,  to  regulate  efficiently* 

To  her  brother,  above  all,  she  says^^ — 

"  Auguit  tU. 

"  Mr  DEAREST  WltlTTIKGTOK^ 

Now  I  hope  and  trust  that  this  letter  will  find 
you  well  in  every  way.  I  cannot  tell  yoti  hovv 
uxious  1  am  to  know  tomething  about  yoUy  and 
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how  you  are  getting  on.  I  was  sea  sick  till 
within  the  few  last  days,  and  as  to  describing 
the  suflPering  I  cannot ;  it  is  a  wretchedness  no  one 
could  pity  who  had  not  felt  i  excepting  a  scrawl 

to  Mrs,  ,  I  never  even  attempted  to  write ; 

tny  headache  was  perpetual,  and  I  am  still  stone 
deaf  on  one  side.  The  castle  is  a  fine  buildings  a 
sort  of  double  square,  so  □□  ;  the  middle  is  ours. 
You  enter  by  a  flight  of  steps  into  an  immense 
hall ;  the  dining-room  at  one  end,  a  bed-room  be- 
yond, the  Jrawing-room  at  the  other,  and  two  or 
three  more  rooms;  a  veranda  runs  along  the  bock, 
which  commands  the  sea  and  the  adjacent  country. 
I  am  very  well,  and  see  every  prospect  of  being  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable.  Mr.  Maclean  has  been 
very  ill,  though  now  recovering,  I  can  scarcely 
give  an  opinion  of  the  place,  for  we  arrived  under 
every  disadvantage ;  just  like  going  to  a  large  un- 
furnished house  in  the  countrj^j  which  had  been 
^hut  up  for  months.  Tlie  first  two  or  three  days 
'  food,  fire,  and  candles,'  were  not  easily  procured, 
but  the  mischances  of  the  first  week  were  only  tem- 
p*>rary5  and  I  see  every  prospect  of  comfort ;  the 
pla<ce  is  far  better  than  we  ever  imagined— capital 
rooms,  plenty  of  aervantSi  all  of  whom  seem  very 
willing,  I  must  say.  I  find  that  I  have  two  or  th; 
hours  more  than  I  expected,  so  can  tell  vou  tnora» 
"  I  have  scarcely  ten  mioutes,  but  I  mind  it  the 
le«s  aa  I  have  sent  JIrs,  —  a  complete  joumolp 
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which  is  for  general  information,  I  may  be  very 
oomfortahle,  but  there  are  a  great  many  difficulties, 
and  most  of  a  nature  that  we  never  thought  of*  I 
Hnd  myself  in  great  want  of  things  that  never 
croaeed  my  mind ;  if  you  should  see  a  pretty  small 
show-desk,  for  I  am  obliged  to  write  many  notes 
in  our  sitting-room,  and  the  one  of  real  use  cannot 
be  put  there ;  now  be  very  discreet  in  the  way  of 
expense^  and  put  into  it  slate  pencils,  a  quire  or  so  of 
small  coloured  note-paper,  and  a  pasteboard  pattern 
of  the  little  envelopes-  I  wish,  too,  that  you  would 
speak  to  a  boolcseller,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  bargain 
you  could  make  to  send  a  monthly  packet  of  books 
— ^you  must  only  inquire  and  let  me  know.  I  must 
get,  at  trade  price,  '  Thiers  s  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution/ in  French^  and  all  George  Sands's  works, 
*  Valentin,'  *  Indiana/  &c.  kc.  I  think  that  they 
are  to  be  had  at  the  upper  shop  iti  the  Burlington  Ar- 
cade—send me  also  Lamb's  works,  you  have  them ; 
also  three  yards  of  white  waist-ribbon  for  belts, 
and  the  Forget- Me-NoL  I  write  the  order  for  it 
below^ — put  it  under  cover  to  Ackermann,  Strand. 
I  forget  at  where  Miss  — —  had  her  lodgings — 
Park -street ;  two  volumes  of  memoirs,  translated 
from  the  F rench — if  still  there,  they  would  be  in- 
valuable. Good  God  I  how  anxious  I  am  to  know 
how  ihu  letter  may  find  you*  Five  pounds  is  due 
from  the  Forgct-Me-Not*  Bo  not  get  the  desk 
and  books  unle&s  cheap*    God  bless  you ;  this  is 
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most  abrupt  and  hurried,  but  you  will  have  letters 

enough  next  time,  and  Mrs.  ^"s  letters  tell  all. 

"  Your  affectionate, 

"  L.  E.  Maclean. 
Do  not  send  the  desk  unless  cheap — tell  me  all 
about  yourself — from  me  you  shall  have  a  com- 
plete journal — ask  to  see  Mrs.  's ;  how  I  hope 

you  are  doing  well — it  makes  me  so  low  to  think 
of  you.*" 

"  September  27. 
"  My  dearest  Whittington, 
I  am  now  getting  every  day  more  and  more 
anxious  to  hear  something  about  you — though  I 
know  very  well  it  is  too  soon  even  to  think  of  ex- 
pecting it — I  wonder  so  often  what  you  are  doing, 
how  you  are  getting  on,  and  if  any  good  luck  has 

happened  to  you   I  can  scarcely  make 

even  you  understand  how  perfectly  ludicrous  the 
idea  of  jealousy  of  a  native  woman  really  is.  Senti- 
ment, affection,  are  never  thought  of — it  is  a  tem- 
porary bargain — I  must  add  that  it  seems  to  me 
quite  monstrous  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

Now  he  gave  me  not  one  real  idea  of  what  I 
was  coming  to — half  the  time  bestowed  in  fancying 
unreal  horrors,  would  have  made  me  mistress  of  all 
I  needed  to  know.  I  do  not  know  what  Scotch  girls 
may  do,  but  I  am  quite  sure  any  English  girl 
would  be  puzzled.  •  *  You  would  be  surprised 
at  the  pains  I  have  taken ;  I  give  out  everything— 
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I  have  made  lists  of  everything,  and  I  stand 
over  the  cleaning  of  everything— but  I  will  give 
you  the  history  of  one  day ; — I  rise  at  seven  j  break- 
fast at  eight— give  my  orders — ^giveout  everything 
— flour^  sugar,  &e.,  from  the  store— see  to  which 
room  I  will  have  cleaned,  and  then  sit  down  to 
write — ^lunch  at  one  on  roasted  yam,  then  write — 
much  interrupted  by  having  to  see  to  different 
ihiDgs — till  BiK — ^dress^ — walk  in  theverandatilldin* 
oer  at  seven,  *  *  *  *  Mrs.  Bailey,  the  person  you 
$aw  at  Portsmouth,  is  a  most  obliging,  respectable 
person^  but  nothing  as  a  servant ;  no  worker,  and 
little  of  a  cook,  but  I  know  not  what  I  should  have 
done  without  her  and  her  husband ;  he  Is  invalua^ 
ble,  and  I  wish  to  heaven  he  had  been  going  to 
»tay,  or  that  I  had  brought  Martha— a  good  Eng- 
lish servant  would  be  a  blessing.  So  much  for  the 
worst  side ;  but  there  is  also  a  better  one  to  the 
picture — I  may  get  on  better  than  I  expect*  Let 
me  know  if  you  are  in  London,  and  can  make  a  bar- 
gain for  books,  but  not  at  more  than  half-price* 
My  darling  Whittington,  while  the  messenger 
wait5  for  Mr  Maclean,  I  will  take  the  chance  of  a 
few  more  lines — how  1  hojie  you  are  all  right— I 
had  no  idea  I  tihould  have  been  so  anxious*  I  was 
so  worried  before  I  left  England,  that  I  did  not 
say  half  I  now  think — I  feel  selfish  in  leaving  you, 
and  fancy  a  thousand  things  in  which,  had  I  been 
near,  1  might  have  helped  you.    Remember  me 
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kindly  to  Mr.  Blanchard.  God  bless  you,  my 
dearest  brother,  your  affectionate 

*•  L.  E.  Maclean."* 

Finally,  she  thus  writes  to  her  mother  in  the 
month  of  September. 

"  My  deae  Mother — Though  this  is  but  a 
hurried  opportunity  of  writing,  I  will  not  let  the 
African  sail  without  a  few  lines.  I  suffered  most 
dreadfully,  during  the  voyage,  from  sea-sickness — 
during  the  whole  six  weeks  I  scarcely  held  up  my 
head ;  but,  since  I  landed,  I  have  been  perfectly 
well,— indeed,  in  some  respects  better  than  I  have 
been  for  many  months.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
different  everything  here  is  to  England.  I  hope, 
however,  in  time,  to  get  on  pretty  well.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  a  great  deal  to  do.  I  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  house-keeping,  and  here  everything 
must  be  seen  to  yourself ;  it  matters  not  what  it  is, 
it  must  be  kept  under  lock  and  key.  I  get  up  at 
seven,  breakfast  at  eight,  and  give  out  flour, 
butter,  sugar,  ale,  from  the  store.  I  have  found 
the  bag  you  gave  me  so  useful  to  hold  the  keys, 
of  which  I  have  a  little  army.  We  live  almost 
entirely  upon  chicken  and  duck,  for  if  a  sheep  be 
killed,  it  must  be  all  eaten  that  day.  The  bread  is 
very  good  ;  they  use  palm-wine  for  yeast.  Yams 
are  a  capital  substitute  for  potatoes ;  pies  and 
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puddings  are  never  thought  of,  unless  there  is 
a  party*  The  washing  has  been  a  terrible  trouble^ 
but  I  am  getting  on  better.  I  have  found  a  wo- 
man to  wash  some  of  the  things ^  but  the  men  do  all 
the  starching  and  ironing.    Never  did  people  we* 

quire  so  much  Icjoking  after  At  seven 

Mr,  Maclean  comes  in  from  court — till  then  I 

never  see  a  living  creature,  but  the  servauts  

Mr#  Maclean  has  been  very  ill — he  caught  cold 
finora  getting  wet  through  when  he  landed  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  I  hope  to  hear  good  accounts 
from  England  ;  it  makes  me  often  very  anxious  to 
think  what  a  distance  I  am,  and  what  may  have 
hap]>ened.  I  have  just  had  a  beautiful  little 
gazelle  given  me^  no  bigger  than  a  kitten,  but  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  keep  alive*  The  weather 
h  now  very  warm — the  nights  are  so  hot  that  you 
can  only  bear  the  lightest  sheet  over  you.  As  to  the 
bedS|  the  mattresses  are  so  hard,  they  are  like  iron 
—the  damp  is  very  destructive— the  dew  is  like  rain, 
and  there  are  no  fire-places ;  you  would  not  be* 
lieve  it,  but  a  grate  would  be  the  first  of  luxuries. 
Keys,  scissors,  everything  rusts*  I  have  been  in 
the  greatest  trouble  with  Mr*  Maclean's  sudden  and 
violent  illness  ;  for  four  nights  I  never  laid  down 
but  on  the  floor  by  his  liedside ;  he  suflVred  very 
much,  though  there  was  no  clanger  ;  he  has  never 
been  quite  well  since  he  arrived.  I  think  I  was 
never  ao  fatigued  in  my  life  m  by  the  Butch 
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governor'^s  visit— himself,  his  two  aides-de-camp, 
and  the  dinner,  really  drove  me  to  despair.  The 
utter  want^of  the  commonest  necessaries — ^no  such 
thing  as  saucepan,  jug,  or  pail ;  there  was  cer- 
tainly plate,  glass,  and  china,  but  a  dinner  requires 
something  more.  .  •  .  Remember  me  to  my 
cousin  ;  I  am  glad  you  have  seen  M rs«  Thomson. 
Write  to  your  affectionate 

"  L.  E.  Macleak.'' 

Such  was  her  own  account  to  relations,  friends, 
and  acquaintances,  of  her  health,  her  feelings,  her 
situation,  her  prospects,  up  to  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day, the  14th  October — the  night  before  the  ex- 
pected sailing  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  bring 
these  gratifying  and  welcome  tidings  to  her  native 
country.  From  herself  there  is  no  further  intel- 
ligence. The  Maclean  arrived  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  bringing,  with  these  seeming  evidences  of 
life  and  hope,  intelligence  of  the  dreadful  reality — 
Death,  sudden  death.  The  public  papers  of  the 
1st  of  January,  1839,  contained  the  following  an- 
nouncement : 

"  Died,  on  Monday,  the  15th  of  October  last,  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  suddenly,  Letitia  Eli- 
zabeth, wife  of  George  Maclean,  Esq.,  Governor 
of  Cape  Coast.**' 

The  intelligence  created  but  one  sentiment  of 
grief  and  pity  in  all  to  whom  it  came ;  but  to  the 
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few  who  received^  at  the  same  momet)t»  an  ap- 
parent testimonial,  utider  her  own  hand,  of  health 
and  spirits^  cheerful  views  and  honourable  endea- 
vours^ the  shock  was  profound,  the  anguish  bitter. 
There  was  a  pang  beyond  even  that ;  and  it  foU 
lowed  quick,  upon  the  announcement  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury^  summon«d 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  deaths  the  lamented 
lady  had  died  by  poison » incautiously  administered 
by  her  own  hand,  as  a  remedy  for  a  spasmodic  at- 
tack with  which  she  had  been  seized  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  fifteenth. 

The  de{M>sitioQs  taken  at  this  inquest  were  im* 
mediately  obtained,  by  the  brother  of  the  deceased, 
fwrn  the  secretary  to  the  Western  African  Com- 
paoy.    They  are  as  follow  : — 

At  an  inquiiiiticiii  held  at  Cipe  Coa^t  Cml^,  the  Mecntlt 
^i(jr  of  Oclober,  dghtoen  Ixutidred  and  tiLirty*d^lit»  before  me, 
imm  Bwma^t  £*q*f  Qn<?  her  Majesty's  justices  of  tlie 
P«ae^  iddatfaen,  the  jurors  of  our  Lady  Queen  Vietam,  upon 
ficw  of  the  body  nf  Letitia  Elbabetli  Maciean, — Emit^Bailttft 
being  duty  ewom  ujiuri  the  Holy  Kvaugeljits,  and  eicaiiiiii«d« 
depofietlx  cmd  miih  :  That  t>etweeD  the  hourii  of  c?Lght  imd  oiiitt 
of  the  morning  of  the  15th  iustaul,  the  dc^uetit  having  r^ 
^Ted  ft  noie  addreiaed  to  Mn,  M&ekan^  from  Mr,  Swaiizey, 
w^t  to  hcT  room  for  (he  purpose  of  delivering  the  sanie  to  herf 
foatid  mme  dUfictilty  in  opening  the  door^  in  eonaeijuence  of 
Mm  Maclean  having  fahen  againat  it ;  tlvat  deponent,  on  en* 
t«riiig  lite  romn«  dl«covvred  Mrs,  Miic-loan  lying  on  the  floor, 
willl  an  empty  hiitth  in  her  hand  (wlneh  bottle  being  product 
irim  labelled  '  Acid  Hyiboctanieum  Delatum,  Fharm.  Lond. 
IB^lQ,    Mtdluin  Dutt4^  Five  Minima  being  ibout  one-third  this 
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strength  of  that  in  former  use,  prepared  by  Scheele's  proof), 
and  quite  senseless ;  that  on  seeing  this,  deponent  went  for  h^r 
husband  to  call  Mr.  Maclean ;  she  believed  that  Mrs.  Maclean 
must  have  been  attempting  to  open  the  door  to  call  for  assist- 
ance, when  she  fell ;  that  her  mistress  was  subject  to  be  attacked 
by  spasms,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  occasionally,  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  medicine  in  the  bottle  in  water ;  but  had  not  her- 
self seen  her  do  so  more  than  two  or  three  times ;  she  (Mrs. 
Maclean)  had  the  spasms  rather  badly  the  previous  evening, 
and  wished  to  take  a  little  of  the  medicine  contained  in  the 
bottle  to  give  her  relief ;  she  did  not  complain  much  this  morn- 
ing. Deponent  was  not  present  when  her  mistress  was  taken 
ill ;  but  had  seen  her  about  half-an-hour  before,  when  she  ap- 
peared well,  and  made  her  a  present,  as  the  deponent  was 
about  leaving  the  Coast  for  England;  that  Mrs.  Maclean  then 
told  deponent  to  retire,  and  she  would  send  for  her  when  she 
wished  to  dress.  Deponent  had  not  seen  her  writing  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  she  was  so  employed  the  previous  evening,  when  she 
delivered  to  deponent  two  letters  for  friends  in  England,  and 
was  affected  at  the  thought  of  deponent  leaving  her ;  that  when 
deponent  saw  her  last,  she  was  in  her  usual  spirits ;  the  bottle 
found  in  Mrs.  Maclean's  hand  was  imcorked,  and  she  (depo- 
nent) afterwards  corked  it,  and  put  it  aside ;  she  could  state 
nothing  more  which  could  throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 

The  husband  of  the  above  witness  then  deposes  to  his  being 
called  by  his  wife,  that  he  placed  the  head  of  the  deceased  on  a 
pillow,  and  went  for  medical  attendance,  at  Mr.  Maclean's  re- 
quest. 

"  George  Maclean  then  deposeth  and  saith— That  deponent 
saw  nothing  particular  about  Mrs.  Maclean  this  morning,  ex- 
cept that  she  complained  of  weariness,  and  after  having,  as 
usual,  given  him  some  tea  and  arrow-root,  at  six  o'clock,  went 
to  bed  again  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half.  Deponent  attri- 
buted her  weariness  to  attendance  upon  himself  while  sick,  and 
want  of  rest  for  three  previous  nights;  that  she  was  very  sub- 
ject to  spasms  and  hysterical  affections,  and  had  been  in  the 
custom  of  using  themedicine  contained  in  the  small  bottle  pro- 
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4uc;#<),  as  a  reniedy  or  pretenUon}  M^bich  she  had  told  Kim  Kad 
been  pres<nib^d  for  her  by  her  tiiedieiJ  attendant  in  London 
(Br.  lliomsoti);  tluit  on  seeing  ber  use  it  deponent  bad  tbreat- 
enctl  to  throw  it  away,  and  hiid  at  one  time  told  ber  that  be 
had  actually  done  so,  when  the  appeared  so  much  aI Armed,  and 
said  it  wai  to  neceaaaiy  for  the  preservation  of  her  lift%  tluit  de- 
|Miuent  was  prevented  ham  afberwards  tnking  it  away ;  that  h« 
had  been  called  by  Bailey  that  morning,  when  he  found  Mrs- 
Mocleun  on  the  floor  near  the  duor^  quite  aenselcsa ;  that  he 
iminedialely  sent  for  the  doctor^  and  assisted  to  carry  ber  to  the 
bed  [  tliat  tl»e  offbrtB  of  the  doctor  to  restore  hfe  were  in  vain, 
and  that  deponent  cannot  assign  any  Qtmae  for  her  death ;  that 
the  tetter  m  the  foUowlng  words  now  produced  to  thh  deponent 
Aft  sUted  to  have  been  found  in  Mrs.  Maclean's  deisk  thii 
moTning,  h  in  her  own  band^ writing,  and  ffmt  an  vnkind  w&td 
had  never  pmsed  between  Mrs,  MatUan  and  dt^pmcni. 

(letter,) 

Mt  dkarest  Maiha, 

"  r  cannot  but  write  you  a  brief  aeeoimt,  how  T  enact  the  part 
nf  a  feminine  Robinson  Crusoe.  I  irmst  my,  in  itself^  the  place 
IS  hifimtely  superior  to  jvll  1  ever  even  dreamed  d£  The  castle 
iji  a  fine  building— ihe  roomj  excdlent-  I  do  not  sufier  from 
heal;  insects  there  are  feWj  or  ntHie;  and  I  am  in  excellent 
hiallli.  The  vobtnde^  except  an  uceasionul  dinner,  h  absolute ; 
fivHti  seven  in  the  morning  till  seven,  when  we  dinci  1  never 
wm  Mr.  Miclein^  and  rarely  any  one  tflfle.  We  were  welcomed 

ft  terl«i  df  dmnersi  which  1  am  glad  orie  over— for  it  i#  very 
awkward  to  be  the  only  hidy — Htill  i!ie  great  kindness  with 
which  I  have  been  treatLil,  and  il^e  vi^ry  plesaant  menners  of 
mmj  of  the  gentlenitn,  mode  me  feel  it  as  little  oi  powdhle. 
Lait  week  we  had  a  Tuit  from  Captain  Ciistle^  of  the  P^ktd€§* 
itory  is  very  melancholy*  He  marriod,  siv  months  before 
he  left  England,  to  one  of  tbe  beauriful  Mtm*  HiUs,  Sir  John 
Hill'*  daughter^  and  *he  died  just  a«  he  received  orders  to  re- 
turn home.  We  also  liad  a  vi^t  from  Colonel  Bopehf  tbe  Huteh 
governor,  a  moit  gentlenmoly-liJuj  man*  But  fancy  how  aw k- 
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ward  the  next  morning, — I  cannot  induce  Mr.  Maclean  to  riae, 
and  I  have  to  make  breakfast,  and  do  the  honours  of  adieu  to 
him  and  his  officers — white  plumes,  mustachios,  and  aU.  I 
think  I  never  felt  more  embarrassed.  I  have  not  yet  felt  the 
want  of  society  in  the  least  I  do  not  wish  to  form  new  friends, 
and  never  does  a  day  pass  without  thinking  most  affectionately 
of  my  old  ones.  On  three  sides  we  are  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
I  like  the  perpetual  dash  on  the  rocks — one  wave  comes  up 
after  another,  and  is  for  ever  dashed  in  pieces,  like  human 
hopes  that  only  swell  to  be  disappointed.  We  advance — up 
springs  the  shining  froth  of  love  or  hope,  *  a  moment  white, 
and  gone  for  ever.'  The  land  view,  with  its  cocoa  and  palm 
trees,  is  very  striking — it  is  like  a  scene  in  the '  Arabian  Ni^ts.' 
Of  a  night  the  beauty  is  very  remarkable ;  the  sea  is  of  a  silvery 
purple,  and  the  moon  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  in  her 
vour.  I  have  only  once  been  out  of  the  fort  by  daylight,  and 
then  was  delighted.  The  salt  lakes  were  first  died  a  deep  crim- 
son by  the  setting  sun,  and  as  we  returned  they  seemed  a  £unt 
violet  in  the  twilight,  just  broken  by  a  thousand  stars,  while 
before  us  was  the  red  beacon  light  The  chance  of  sending  this 
letter  is  a  very  sudden  one,  or  I  should  have  ventured  to  write 
to  General  Fagan,  to  whom  I  beg  the  very  kindest  regards. 
Dearest,  do  not  forget  me.  Pray  write  to  me,  Mrs.  George 
Maclean,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  care  of  Messrs,  Forster  and  Smith, 
5,  New  City  Chambers,  Bishopsgate-street."  Write  about  your- 
self— nothing  else  half  so  much  interests  your  affectionate 

"  L.  E.  Maclean." 

Cape  Coast  Cattle,  Oct.  15. 

William  Cchhcld,  surgeon,  is  the  next  witness;  he  states  that 
he  '  was  called  upon  to  attend  Mrs.  Maclean,  and  that,  on  his 
arrival  he  found  her  perfectly  insensible,  with  the  pupils  of  both 
eyes  much  dilated,  and  fancied  he  could  detect  a  slight  pulsa- 
tion at  the  heart,  but  very  feeble,  and  which  ceased  a  very  short 
time  after  his  arrival ;  knew  that  violent  action  was  going  on, 
and  immediately  administered  a  dose  of  ammonia,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  room,  and  directed  frictions  of  the  same  kind 
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to  be  applied/  Th^  deponent  then  gom  on  to  describe  tliAl 
he  W6M  preparing  other  remedieB^  *  before  which  coiiid  be  ef- 
fected life  was  extinct.  Wm  t trength^ed  in  hi^  npioD  that 
dttlh  was  caused  by  the  improper  me  of  the  medicine,  ikt  boi» 
tit  wki^h  was  found  m  hrr  h^nd^  frotn  learning  that  Mj%, 
Modem  wa»  in  the  babit  of  taking  it  occ  asiotudly  for  spaimodic 
ifftK^IIoti,  to  It  hlch  ilie  waa  subject.  Tht  bod^  afivr  dfath  wait 
ptffmtltf  natural;  imagined  tliat  Mrs.  Maclean,  not  haiing 
e^cperienced  the  usual  benefit  from  the  prescribed  t^uaBtity  may 
have  been  induced  to  exceed  it^  or  that  the  spafimfl  may  bavi& 
comt  on  whea  she  was  in  ttie  act  of  taking  the  medicine,  and 
Uitu  involuntarily  a  greater  quantity  may  ha^'e  been  swallowed  i 
had  DO  hesitation  in  iijsciihing  her  death  tg  this  cau^e;  ten 
dropfl  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  death  in  ten  or  fifteen  mi* 
nuteii,  to  a  person  not  in  the  habit  of  using  il ;  was  so  ftdly 
convinced  that  the  medicine  was  the  caufie  of  her  death,  that 
k€  did  aoi  think  it  utcmsary  to  opm  thf  badyJ 

**  A  depoaitiou  from  Mr.  Brodie  Crulkfiluink  ctoA^  the  evi- 
dence He  swears  to  hafing  teen  Mrt.  Madean  the  nig! it  l»e- 
fm  '  In  her  usual  iptritip*  and  to  b&riiig  promised  to  take  »»tiie 
letters  lo  England  for  her, 

**  TJie  hKjutift  in  I  ben  given,  Tt  recites  that  it  wai«  fjiken  *  be- 
fm  me,  James  Swuixey,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Gcn 
vemmentt  »nd  one  of  h«?r  M^etty't  Jmsticea  of  the  Pcaet  in 
and  for  the  Britiib  Setttements  on  the  Gold  Coatt  of  Afrka^ 
aiCtipg  as  Coroner*  upon  tlie  *tew  t>f  tlic  iMitly  of  Ltsiitia  Eliza- 
beth Maelenftf  then  and  there  lying  di*fld^— ujion  the  ualluj  of 
William  T'>2ip,  JnUn  Jf^cksoni  Robert  Jackson,  William  Ed^ 
ward  Stanley,  Jost  ph  Clouston,  James  Henry  Akburst,  Henry 
Smitht  Williajn  Sjjink4j,  and  Thomai  Hutton*  good  and  bwftij 
tntQ  of  Cape  Coast  Castlu  aforeniud  ;  as  well  aa  upon  tlie  oaths 
of  lime*  Mot-ley^  master  of  ilic  brig  Gatfemor  Maclean,  Froncia 
Swiniiy,  of  Dixcove,  John  Gardiner  Jackson,  mastc/  of  thd 
br^  OtAome,  and  Brodie  Cruikslmnk,  of  Annamaboe^  who  be* 
ing  iwom  and  chai^ged  to  inquire  on  the  part  of  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen,  wbcn,  whore,  bowj  and  after  what  manner  the 
saiil  Letitij^  £li£a1>eth  came  to  her  death,  do^  upon  their  oaths. 
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say  that  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  and  at  the  place  afore* 
said,  the  death  of  the  said  Ledtia  was  caused  hy  her  having 
incautiously  taken  an  over-dose  of  prussic  acid,  which,  from 
evidence,  it  appeared  she  had  heen  in  the  hahit  of  usmg  as  a  re- 
medy for  spasmodic  affections  to  which  she  was  suhject' " 

The  publication  of  these  depositions  and  the  ver- 
dict founded  on  them,  created  a  deep  and  general 
interest,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  a  variety  of 
rumours  and  surmises  of  the  most  painful  descrip- 
tion. The  circumstance  that  written  evidence  only 
was  received,  the  surgeon's  omission  to  open  the 
body,  the  irregularity  of  the  entire  proceedings, 
compared  with  the  mode  in  which  inquests  are 
conducted  here,  and  the  marked  insufficiency  of 
the  inquiry,  were  freely  commented  on  in  the  pub- 
lic journals.  The  verdict  itself  was  received  with 
great  suspicion,  and  soon  failed  in  most  quarters 
to  obtain  concurrence. 

The  inference  then  was,  and  the  dreadful  idea 
became  but  too  prevalent,  that  the  deadly  acid  had 
been  taken  by  the  deceased,  but  not  accidentally ; 
that,  racked  by  many  nameless  griefs,  beset  with 
distracting  fears  of  peril  and  accumulating  trouble, 
the  object  of  our  admiration  and  sympathy,  over- 
wrought, over-excited  by  the  very  effort  to  sup- 
press her  sorrows,  and  to  write  gay  accounts  of  her 
health  and  spirits  to  her  friends  in  England,  bad 
swallowed  the  fatal  draught  by  design.    It  was 
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generally. 

To  this  succeeded  a  report,  of  even  a  more  re- 
volting nature,  a  suspicion  ?o  dark,  that  without 
the  strongest  colour  of  reason,  it  wonld  Im  criminal 
as  well  as  torturing  to  entertain  it,^  It  was  con- 
nected with  a  circumstance  already  adverted  to  as 
having  been  communicated  to  L*  E.  before  her 
marriage ;  the  existence  at  Cape  Coast,  though  at 
many  miles  distance  from  the  Castle,  of  one  who, 
with  her  child,  had  formerly  been  its  inhabitant ; 
and  hence  to  those  whose  minds  reverted  to  the  hot 
blexid  and  the  fierce  habtta  of  the  natives  of 
Western  Africa,  the  dreadful  suggestion  was  pre- 
sented,  that  the  English  intruder  at  the  govemor^^ 
residence,  the  European  lady  of  the  colony,  had 
been  Bacrificed  to  a  horrible  spirit  of  female  ven- 
geance. This  was  the  darkest  picture  the  mind 
could  dwell  u|7on,  and  it  was  therefore,  at  least  as 
attractive,  and  as  generally  favoured^  as  the  other 
gloomy  hypothesis. 

A  rec^uest  was  then  publicly  made  on  the  part 
of  the  head  of  Mr,  Maclean'^*  family  in  England, 
and  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  that  all 
who  respected  and  lamented  her,  would  abstain 
from  adding  to  the  many  idle  and  distriising  #pe* 
culattons  relative  to  her  fate.  They  repr€fient€dp 
tfaftt|  far  from  the  morbid  or  melancholy  temper 
ment  which  had  been^  most  erroneously,  a^ribed 
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to  her,  all  who  were  more  familiarly  acquainted 
with  her,  could  bear  witness  to  the  cheerfulness 
and  gaiety  of  her  natural  disposition,  which  even 
care  and  trouble  could  only  temporarily  obscure. 
The  feeling  with  which  she  regarded  her  new  du- 
ties and  prospects  on  quitting  England,  was  borne 
testimony  to,  and  her  general  correspondence  was 
dwelt  upon  as  ample  and  touching  evidence  of  the 
affectionate  remembrance  with  which  her  friends 
were  regarded.  With  respect  to  the  more  intimate 
relation  of  life,  the  duties  of  which  she  fulfilled 
with  exemplary  devotion — having  attended  her 
husband  in  his  illness  for  nights  and  days  toge- 
ther, up  to  the  hour  of  her  decease — the  Cou- 
rier*" had  the  joint  authority  of  the  head  of  her 
husband^s  family  in  England,  and  of  her  own 
nearest  relative,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Maclean,  in  his 
letter  accompanying  the  intelligence  of  his  loss, 
declared  that  his  affection  for  her,  his  confidence 
in  the  qualities  that  ennobled  her  nature  and  en- 
deared her  to  all,  remained  unimpaired  to  the 
latest  moment ;  every  expression  he  used  tending 
to  show  much  she  deserved  to  be  happy,  and  how 
irreparable  was  his  bereavement. 

This  appeal  checked  the  propensity  to  publish, 
though  the  mystery  remained  to  be  everywhere 
discussed,  and  found  fruitful  of  surmises  in  pri- 
vate. Measures  were  next  adopted  for  clearing 
up,  if  possible,  all  that  was  obscure  in  the  depo- 
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dtions^  and  obtaining  every  necessary  particular 
of  the  mournful  accident* 

In  ihQ  meantime  came  a  corner  opportunity  of 
considering,  and  examining  minutely,  the  evidence 
already  furnished.  And  hence  arose  a  new  hypo 
thesis,  which,  although  it  rejects  the  verdict  m 
inconclusive,  the  favourers  of  gloomier  otics  had 
not  been  struck  with.  Let  us,  with  the  view  of 
examining  it,  recur  to  the  depositions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to 
observe,  that  no  one  circumstance  or  expression 
occurs  in  the  whole  account  to  weaken  the  testi- 
mony as  to  the  general  hefdth  and  good  spirits  of 
L*  L.,  which  her  own  letters  had  given.  The 
poetical  image  of  ho]>es  breaking  like  the  swell- 
ing waves,'*  has  been  already  alluded  to,  as  a  mere 
literary  embellishment  that  indicates  no  feeling  at 
sU  ;  the  statement  of  Emily  Bailey,  I  hat  her  miE- 
tress  was,  the  night  before,  **  affecteil  at  the 
thought  of  [parting  with  her,'*  is  of  more  impor- 
taiice*  Yet  this  parting  could  occasion  no  sudden 
shock  ;  It  was  foreknown,  and,  as  well  as  might  be, 
pepared  for;  it  was  mentioned  in  the  letter  to 
Mrs*  Thomson,  which  also  says,  that  the  person, 
**  though  most  civil  and  obliging,  and  of  superior 
re!tfiectal>ility,'' had  **  never  been  in  such  a  capacity 
before,  and  was  therefore  no  work  woman,  no  cook* 
no  washer-*  Now  it  has  all  along  been  seen  that 
the  mistress  of  the  castle  stuod  in  no  particitlai 
L  2 
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need  of  civil  and  obliging  personsj  but  that  alie 
was  much  troubled  by  the  want  of  au  ^fficieut  ser- 
vant— one  possessing  the  "  invaluable  accomplish- 
ments'* which  Emily  Bailey  had  not. 

It  is  hardly » therefore*  to  be  inferred,  that  this 
separation,  though  naturally  affecting,  could  have 
had  any  remote  connection  with  the  cause  of  death, 
unless,  indeed,  by  tending,  with  other  things,  to 
hasten  on  a  nerYOUs  or  spasmodic  attack  ;  it  could 
not  have  suddenly  originated  the  impulse  of  self- 
destruction  ;  it  could  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
awaken  and  set  in  action  the  idea,  even  though  it 
had  held  previously  a  slumbering  existence  in  the 
mind*  Add  to  this  the  important  assurance,  that 
no  differences  with  her  husband ,  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  had  suddenly  affected  her;  Me. 
I^Iaclean  having  stated  upon  oath,  that  an  on- 
kind  word  had  never  passed  between  thein-""  In 
his  letter  announcing  his  loss,  he  declares  that  his 
affection  for  her,  hh  confidence  in  all  the  qualities 
that  had  endeared  her  to  him,  remained  unim|mired 
to  the  latest  moment.  His  account  of  the  circum- 
stance.^  preceding  the  calamity,  and  of  the  feelings 
it  had  prod  need  in  him,  is  a  picture  of  generoun 
attachment,  intrepid  exertion,  and  cijnstant  forti- 
tude on  her  part — of  constant  occupation  and  ill* 
ness,  and  a  heavy  sense  of  loss,  on  his. 

In  the  next  plaee,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
Mrs*  Baileyi  her  mistress  had  "  wished  to  take  a 
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liitte  of  the  medicine  out  of  the  bottle^  for  relief 
from  spmms  the  evening  before  she  had  not 
ooQiplaioed  muchT  in  the  morning,  but  had  made 
the  servant  a  present,  and  was  in  her  usual 
fipirits.'*  Further  there  is  Mr.  Maclean'^s  evidence 
that  tihe  had  been  in  close  attendance  upon  htm 
wliile  sick,  aod  had  suffered  froni  want  of  rest  for 
three  Digbtis ;  that  she  was  very  subject  to  spasms^ 
and  hysterical  affections,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  mediciue  contained  in  the  bottle'' 
(whatever  it  may  have  been),  m  a  remedy  and 
prevention. 

From  a  consideration  uf  these  two  points^  then, 
it  appears,  first,  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
on  which  to  found  a  presumption  of  any  motive 
for  a  sudden  resolve  of  self-destruction  ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  there  ii  some  ground  for  presuming 
an  intention  to  resort  to  the  "  medicine  contained 
in  the  bottle,"  for  precisely  the  aatne  reason  and 
purpose  (though  she  had  not  complained  much* 
when  Mr«.  Bailey  last  saw  her)  that  prompted  the 
desire  to  iiise  it  the  evening  before. 

And  now  ariaea  tliis  serious  question :  Whal 
particle  of  evidence  is  there  yet  in  exigence  that 
she  ever  took  Prusaic  acid  at  all  ?  Let  justice  be 
at  once  rendered  to  Dr,  Thomson,  in  reference  to 
the  statement  that  lie  had  supplied  the  medicine. 
On  the  of  January,  the  following  letter  was 
published  in  the     Courier;*"  th%  paper  in  which 
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the  only  authorised  announcements  were  made  to 
the  public* 

SiB,-^In  the  interesting  and  affecting  account 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  George  Maclean,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Courier/'  and  which  has  been 
copied  into  various  papers,  there  is  a  statement 
that  I  furnished  Mrs.  Madean^s  medicine  clwst, 
and  introduced  into  it  a  bottle  of  Hydrocyanic 
(Prusaic)  acid.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  you 
very  properly  state  that  the  bottle  was  labelled 
with  great  care;  and,  consequently,  that  every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  any  accident 
from  an  over-dose.  Now,  sir,  it  is  true  that  I  or- 
dered the  medicines  in  Mrs.  Maclean^s  medicine 
chest,  but  none  of  these  were  Hydrocyanic  acid  ; 
nor  was  any  of  that  acid  contained  in  any  of  the 
medicines  in  the  chest. 

"  For  my  own  satisfaction,  I  called  upon  Mr. 
Squire,  the  chemist  and  druggist  to  the  queen,  at 


•  The  writer  of  these  pages,  having  been,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  the  editor  of  the  "  Courier,"  takes  this  occasion  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  Mr.  Maclean's  friends,  that  the 
earlier  announcements  in  that  journal  were  made  by  him  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  without  the  concurrence  or  know- 
ledge of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Landon.  An  allusion  was 
made  to  letters,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred,  that  her  spirit 
was  not  always  so  tranquil  ;  of  this  allusion  Mr.  Landon  knew 
nothing  till  he  read  it  in  print  It  was  a  reference  chiefly  to 
her  regrets  at  losing  her  only  European  servant 
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the  comer  of  Duke-streetj  Oxford-street  That 
excellent  chemist  supplied  the  drugs  for  Mrs. 
Maclean^'s  use ;  and  he  showed  me  uot  only  the  list 
of  those  which  he  put  into  the  ch^t,  inserted  in 
his  books*  hut  tny  origrnal  order,  which  he  had 
filed,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  I  also  found, 
on  referring  to  the  numerous  prescriptions  which 
I  wrote  for  Mrs.  Maclean,  and  which  were  made 
up  by  Mr.  Squire,  that  not  one  of  them  contains 
Hydrocyanic  acid.  These  facts  can  be  verified  by 
any  one  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
Mr.  Squire's  books. 

**  I  have  only  to  add,  that  no  person  knew 
better  than  myself,  tlic  estimable  quaiitiest  gene- 
roiii  feelings,  and  exalted  virtues  of  Mrs.  Maclean; 
none  can  more  deeply  lament  the  irrej>arable  loss 
which  not  only  lier  friends,  but  society,  has  stis- 
tained  by  her  death. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
'*  Your  humble  servant, 

**  Anthoky  Todd  Thomson.'' 

Suhjoined  is  a  correct  list  of  the  eon  touts  of  the 
metlicine  chest,  which,  in  her  letter  to  Mrs,  Thorn- 
mm,  written  five  days  before  the  fatal  moroingt 
L.  E.  L«  pronounced  to  be  **  invaluable.^' 

Tfnct.  of  Ofimm   **  jj  n. 

^  Healmne  ,4, 3j  *** 
„       S^tulb    3j  ift. 
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Aceti  Cantharidis   -  J  j  s.  strongest 

Tiiict  of  Jalap    Jiv. 

Spir.  Ammonis  Aromaticas   ^v. 

Tinct  of  Mur.  of  Iron   Jiv. 

Bi-carbonate  of  Potassa   Jiv. 

Sulphate  of  Quina    ^88. 

Calomel   Jj^ 

Tartar  Emetic   >Phial8  in  Drawer. 

Rhubarb.....   3ij) 

It  is  certain^  then,  that  Prussic  acid  was  not  in 
her  medicine  chest,  and  that  she  never  procured 
any  through  Dr.  Thomson.  If  ever  it  was  in  her 
possession,  her  means  of  obtaining  it  remain  a 
mystery.  How  in  London  could  she  have  pro- 
cured such  a  medicine,  unassisted  and  undisco- 
vered? or  how,  having  by  some  extraordinary 
means  become  possessed  of  it,  could  she  have  kept 
that  possession  a  secret  from  the  persons  by  whom 
she  was  always  surrounded  ? — ^from  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
who  knew  every  medicine  she  took, — or  from  her 
friends  in  Hyde-park-street,  from  whom  she  hid 
nothing  ?  It  was  equally  improbable  that  she  could 
have  secretly  procured  it  from  the  laboratory  at 
the  Castle. 

But  granting  that,  in  some  unaccountable  way, 
she  had  become  possessed  of  Prussic  acid,  the  evi- 
dence taken  at  the  inquest  not  only  leaves  the  proof 
of  her  having  swallowed  it,  inconclusive,  but  fur- 
nishes the  strong  presumption,  that  her  death  could 
not  have  been  caused  by  such  means.    The  sur* 
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geou  found  her  perfectly  insensible,  with  the 
pupils  of  both  eyes  much  dilated;"  an  empty 
bottle^  labelled  **  Hydrocyanic  acid*'  iti  her  hand  ; 
was  convinced  that  the  medicine  was  the  cause  of 
her  death,  and  did  not  open  the  body*  Thin  is 
the  whole  of  the  testimony  in  support  of  the  hypo- 
thesis that  she  died  by  poison* 

NoWj  assuming  Prussic  acid  to  have  been  in  her 
possession,  as  a  bottle  so  labelled  undoubtedly 
was  (though  not  concealed,  but  shown  to  her  hu^ 
bandy  and  seen  by  her  servant)^  are  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  she  is  found  dyings  favourable 
to  the  supposition  that  she  had  svvallowed  any  ? 
Mrs.  Bailey  distinctly  swears,  that  her  mistress 
was  lying  on  the  floor^  with  the  bottle  in  her 
hand,^  The  effect  of  Prussic  acid,  however,  is 
hardly  reconcilable  with  this  fact ;  for  that  effect 
is»  the  instant  relaxation  of  the  whole  system  ;  and 
a  person  who  had  taken  it  in  the  quantity  implied 
by  drinking  it  from  a  bottle  would,  beyond  doubt t 
be  incapable  of  retaining  in  the  hand  the  empty 
vessel.  Instant  prostration  ensues,  and  the  grasp 
of  a  bottk%  after  falling  upon  the  floor,  is  an  in- 
conceivable ^Kcurrence,  Besides,  hat!  such  a  doc 
of  Prussic  acid  been  taken,  life  would  have  been 
extinct  much  sooner*  A  considerable  time  must 
have  elapsed,  between  the  supposed  poisoning  and 
the  moment  of  death*  Every  body  knowg  how 
raptdlyt  how  all  but  instantaneously,  that  medi- 
L  3 
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cine  acts ;  yet,  in  this  case,  the  patient  lived  for 
ten  minutes  and  upwards  afier  attendance  arrived. 
What  interval  had  previously  elapsed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say ;  but  Mrs.  Bailey  came  unsummoned, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  any  alarm  being  given  ; 
so  that  twice  ten  minutes  might  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  act  of  falling  against  the  door  and  the 
entrance  of  the  attendant. 

The  inference  then  would  be,  perhaps,  that  the 
dose  was  less  powerful  than  is  implied  by  other  cir- 
cumstances above  alluded  to ;  but  even  then  there 
are  facts  remaining  which  it  is  impossible,  or  at 
least  exceedingly  difficult,  to  reconcile.  She  is  found 
motionless,  insensible,  a  bottle  in  her  hand,  and, 
as  Mrs.  Bailey  has  since  stated  to  us,  her  handker- 
chief also.  But,  judging  from  the  effects  of  Pru$sic 
acid  upon  animals,  and  reasoning  as  it  is  fair  and 
just  to  reason,  a  moderate  dose  of  that  poison 
would  infallibly  produce  in  the  human  subject  a 
spasmodic  action,  inconsistent  with  the  retention  of 
the  bottle  and  handkerchief, — a  violence  quite 
opposed  to  the  senseless  and  quiet  appearances 
described. 

The  other  witnesses,  Emily  Bailey  and  Mr. 
Maclean,  merely  depose  that  they  found  her  on 
the  floor,  quite  senseless.*"  Mr.  Maclean,  in  his 
written  account  of  the  occurrence,  addressed  to 
her  brother,  further  says,  in  reference  to  that  re- 
medy for  the  spasms,  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
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of  taking,^ — The  surgeon  thought  it  possible  that 
she  swallowed  too  much  of  this  medicine,  which  is 
very  powerful ;  but  nothing  indicated  this,  nor 
was  anything  got  off  the  stomach."  No  appear- 
ances are  descri  bed  by  either  of  the  three  witnesses, 
eorrespouding  with  ttiose  of  which  we  read  m  ae* 
counts  of  death  by  the  poison  referred  to,  anH 
which  medical  authorities  declare  to  be  the  inva- 
riable consequences  of  taking  it.  Not  a  word  is 
emd  of  the  effluvia  which  is  instantly  created  in 
the  apartment  where  the  acid  has  been  taken — 
efflu%ia  much  too  powerful  for  any  one  approach- 
ing  the  scene  to  be  unaffected  by,  or  uoGonscioU!^ 
of  It. 

Tbe^  are  some  of  tlie  inferences  against  the 
hypothesis  of  self-d  est  ruction,  which  are  fairly  to 
be  drawn  from  the  statements  made  at  the  inquest ; 
infemiees,  howeTer,  equidly  unfavourable  to  the 
verdict  that  she  died  by  an  incautious  use  of  the 
poison,  to  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  resorte<l 
for  relief*  on  a  return  of  the  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  night  before,  when  she  had  wished  to  take  it* 

In  sup{Kirt  of  these  inferences,  may  be  adductHl 
the  result  of  inquiries  made  on  the  return  of  Emily 
Bailey  to  this  country,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  a 
twelvemonth  after  the  time  appointed  for  her  ar- 
rival. Bhe  found  her  mistress  on  the  floor,  she 
isiinted  to  lift  her  on  the  bed,  she  supported  her 
bead  oo  the  pillow,  she  bent  over  her  before  deatli 


for  seveml  minutes, — mhaling,  in  fact,  her  dying 
breath — and  yet  declares,  though  repeatedly  ques- 
tioned^ tJiat  she  was  unaffected  by  any  effluvia, 
unconscious  of  any  whatever.  Not  only  is  it  stated 
by  her  to  have  been  undiscoverable  in  the  roofo, 
but  there  is  no  one  word  of  her  statement,  wbe« 
ther  on  oatli  or  otherwise,  relative  to  the  medicine 
or  its  presumed  effects j  that  can  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree affect  the  value  of  the  rem ai'k able  circumstance 
thus  ascertained,  that  the  breath  of  the  dying  gave 
no  symptom  of  the  presence  of  that  powerful  and 
strongly-scented  poison  in  the  stoniaclu 

The  empty  bottle  (which  was  dry  when  exa- 
mined), though  it  bore  on  its  label  the  word^ 
**  Hydrocyanic  acid,^  ceases  to  he  a  proof  of  her 
having  taken  any,  when  it  is  found  thus  held  in 
her  hand  ;  and  when  other  circumstances,  ascer- 
tained l^eyond  question,  and  of  still  greater  signifi- 
cance—that  especially,  of  the  absence  of  all  effluvia 
— concur  to  negative  the  assumption.  The  label, 
although  undoubtedly  in  ordinary  cases, 

  **  the  title-page 

Thai  ipefiJu  the  D&ture  of  a  trtgic  i^oluine,  "« 

something  that  too  fearfully  denotes  a  foregone 
conclusion, — tells  no  conclusive  story  under  cir- 
cumstanees  buch  as  these,  and  would  be  rejected  aa 
evidence  by  any  coroners  jury  in  this  country. 
How  many  thou&ands  of  pertsons  have  at  timcx 
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kept  tnediciaes  in  bottles,  from  which  the  labels  of 
their  previous  contents  had  never  been  removed  ? 
Not  bottles  that  bad  contained  Prussic  acid*  it 
may  be  objected  !  But  is  it  certain  that  L.  L. 
was  aware  that  Hydrocyanic  acid  meant  Prussic 
acid  ?  We  can  only  say  tliat  Mr.  Alaclean  was  not, 
Explaining  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  his  state- 
ments— that  he  never  knew  his  wife  to  take  Prussic 
acid  for  spasms,  and  yet  that  he  had  seen  her  use 
the  medicine  in  this  bottle,  and  had  threatened  to 
throw  it  away — he  reconciles  the  two  facts  by  the 
simple  declaration,  that  he  did  not  know  Hydrocy- 
anic and  Prussic  acid  to  be  the  same.  (The  writer 
can  add  for  himself,  that  at  the  time  referred  to, 
he  was  equally  ignorant  on  this  point,)  Bo  oiay  it 
have  been  with  numbers ;  and  so  with  her,  who, 
using  some  remedy  for  spasms,  may  have  little 
auspected  that  the  bottle  containing  it  had  once 
held  a  poison  which,  under  its  common  name,  she 
knew  to  be  of  tlie  very  deadliest  character*  In  a 
majority  of  instances  taken  from  ordinary  life,  the 
word  "  Hydrocyanic,'*  wotild  probably  produce 
very  little  of  that  instinctive  caution  and  alarm 
whicli  the  faniiliar  term  **  Prussic  acid/'  would  be 
certaui  to  excice. 

In  stances  of  sudden  death  from  natural  causea 
occur  too  frequently,  and  are  always  too  shocking 
to  the  feelings  of  iurvivors,  to  warrant  us  in  attach  * 
ing  to  incidents  seemingly  connected  with  the  cause 
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of  death,  yet  mysterious  iu  themselves,  more  con- 
sequence than  fairly  belongs  to  them.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  sudden  illness, 
the  deadly  fit  with  which  she  is  presumed  to  have 
been  seized  (respecting  which  there  can  now  be  no 
evidence),  it  may  have  been  instantaneous  and 
terrible  enough  to  have  prevented  her  from  giving 
an  alarm,  from  calling  for  water  to  mix  with  the 
medicine,  from  using  it  if  it  were  at  hand.  Yet 
the  natural  impulse  of  hastening  to  seek  assistance, 
seems  evidently  to  have  operated  in  carrying  her 
across  the  room  to  the  door ;  there  the  medicine 
may  have  escaped  from  the  bottle  as  she  fell — fell, 
too,  as  was  denoted  by  some  bruises  on  her  cheek 
and  hands,  with  a  greater  degree  of  violence  per- 
haps than  consists  with  the  instant  relaxation 
which  is  the  declared  and  unquestioned  conse- 
quence of  a  powerful  dose  of  Prussic  acid. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  adduce  one  or  two 
other  circumstances,  tending  to  strengthen  the 
probability  we  have  dwelt  upon,  that  the  death, 
though  lamentable  and  sudden,  occurred  under 
natural  circumstances.  At  seasons  of  strong  men- 
tal excitement,  or  of  much  bodily  exhaustion, 
L.  E.  L.  had  been  not  merely  subject  to  spasmodic 
affections,  but  had  been  known  to  sink  down  in 
fainting  fits,  so  deep  and  instantaneous,  as  to  cre- 
ate, for  some  minutes  possibly,  the  most  natural 
apprehensions,  that  death  had  taken  place,  or  that 
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life,  if  not  quite  entinct,  was  beyond  hope.  But  a 
very  few  months  before  she  left  England,  being  then 
weak  in  body,  a  sudden  emotion  overpowered  her 
in  this  way ;  and  the  lady  who  saw  her  fallj  and 
flew  to  aid  her^  with  all  a  mother's  alarm  and  in- 
terest ^  has  stated  to  us  her  well-founded  impres- 
aionS}  that  the  thread  of  life  was  then  almost 
snapped^  and  ttiat  had  the  shock  been  in  the  least 
degree  more  violent,  or  the  frame  been  but  a  little 
more  reduced  and  weakened,  the  catastrophe  over 
which  so  many  have  weptj  would  have 
mourned  months  earlier.  Such  fits  as  these  may 
have  occurred  but  ouce  or  twice  previous  to  her 
departure  ;  but  there  is  small  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  were  all  but  fatal,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
insensibility  wore,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  aspect 
of  death.  We  must  remember  that,  with  niucti 
mental  excitement,  there  was  extreme  bodily  ex- 
haustion,  at  the  time  of  her  decease. 

And  now,  let  ug  turn  to  those  letters,  addressed 
to  her  brother  and  to  Mrs.  Thomson,  in  which  she 
makes  mention  of  some  new  symptoms  of  bodily 
iUnesa  ;  though^  aecustomed  as  she  was  to  frequent 
pftici,  and  strong  in  the  endurance  of  it,  she  passes 
them  by  slightly  enough.  To  the  former  she  com- 
pliilii  of  deafness — total  deafne^  in  one  ear — 
experienced  d  uring  the  voyage ;  to  her  female 
friend,  she  writes  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
the  cause.    One  thing,  she  says^  troubles  her ; 
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"  one  small  abscess  forms  and  breaks  after  ano- 
ther in  her  earj'*  and  «*  is  there  any  remedy  for 
excruciating  face-ache  ?"  This  statement  was  made 
no  longer  than  five  days  before  her  death.  The 
deafness  had  been  succeedL-d  by  tliese  contioiial 
abscesses;  the  decrease  of  her  physical  strength, 
and  the  want  of  necessary  rest  (the  total  want  for 
pome  days  and  nights)  going  on  all  that  time. 
Is  it  improbable  that  this  disease,  though  merely 
local,  and  apparently  not  dangerous^  had  more  to 
da  with  premature  dissolution}  than  poison  incau- 
tiously s  wallowed  J  when  not  a  single  trace  of  my 
iuch  medicine  having  been  taken  is  discoverable  ? 

Are  there  not — if  we  arc  rightly  informed  there 
are — instances  of  abscesses  in  the  ear  breakings  not 
outwardly  J  but  inwardly  ?  Where  one  after  ano- 
ther formed  and  broke»  this  may  not  irrationally 
be  presumed  to  have  happened.  In  that  case,  the 
result  would  have  been  a  suffusion  on  the  brain, 
attended  possibly  with  all  those  appearances  that 
have  been  described*  Those  appearances^  at  all 
events,  are  not  exclusively  the  symptoms  of  death 
by  poison;  they  present  themselves  under  other 
**  forms,  niodeSf  shows**  of  death  ;  and  are  no  bet* 
ter  or  more  final  evidences  in  themselves,  than  is  a 
mere  label  on  a  buttle^  when  the  presence  of  the 
meilicinc  it  refers  to  cannot  be  detected* 

Such  consideration  only  as  fairly  belongs  to 
thetOi  it  claimed  for  the^  reflections*    The  spirit 
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in  which  they  are  here  put  forward «  must  not  be 
misunderstood.  There  iis  no  intention  and  do  wish 
to  straiti  eueh  suppositions  too  far;  or  to  o0er 
them  as  an  eSVctuol  M>lution  of  the  mystery ^  in 
which  the  awful  calamity  to  which  they  have  refer- 
ence, will  ever  perhaps  be  wrapped*  The  writer*8 
motive  simply  is,  to  suggest  a  view  of  the  case, 
which  seems  to  have  almost  escaped  notice^  amidst 
a  multitude  of  ingenious  or  extravagant  specula^ 
tions* 

A  distinguished  physician,  whose  opinion  ou 
iome  of  the  matters  gknced  at  in  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations we  had  solicited,  has  favoured  ua  with  a 
comment^  which  is  here  subjoined  : 

*^  MEMOBAKnUM* 

We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  comment  upon 
this  extraordinary  inquest*^  We  should  ako  am* 
mad  vert  upon  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
jury,  in  finding  the  verdict  upon  the  evidence  be- 
fore them>  In  England,  could  such  an  inquest 
have  been  tolerated,  the  verdict  would  have  been 
simply  *  Found  dying  J* 

The  only  rational  hypotheaii  which  can  be 
framed  respecting  the  catiae  of  death,  is  the  posd 


*  Ati  obiirrstl<m  relative  to  th«  proceedingv  of  tlie  «iii;geon 
wt  ite  cQtnpelled  to  imyt. 
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bility  tliats  posse&fiing  a  bottle  of  hydrtjcyanie  acid 
(bow  procured  it  is  impossible  to  say),  and  baving 
found  that  a  few  drops  of  it  relieved  spasras,  she 
might  imagine  that  the  topical  oppltcation  of  it  to 
her  jaw,  in  which  she  endured  great  torture^  might 
relieve  her  BufTeriDga ;  and,  having  rubbed  the  face 
with  some  of  the  acid  poured  into  the  pahn  of  the 
hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove 
fataL  The  death  of  a  distinguislied  German  chemist, 
Schader,  was  attributed  to  some  of  the  strong  acid 
having  been  applied  to  the  sound  skin  of  the  arm* 
A  bottle  of  the  acid  was  broken  in  the  laboratories  of 
Dr.  Ittner,  in  Germany,  and  of  Professor  Silliman, 
in  America ;  both  of  these  gentlemen  experienced 
oppression  at  the  chest  and  ])ainful  respiration,  gid- 
diness op  vertigo,  and  burning  heat.  Dr.  HUler 
(London  Med*  and  Phyrieal  Journal,  voL  liiK  p. 
63)  details  the  case  of  a  chemist  in  Paris,  who  ap- 
plied a  bottle  of  Schiile*s  acid  to  his  nose.  He  was 
seized  with  extreme  lightness  across  the  chest  and 
rigidity  of  the  whole  body  ;  his  leg^,  in  particular^ 
were  moveleiis.  The  vajiour  of  ether  ami  ammonia 
were  applied  to  his  nostriU ;  but  the  circulation  re- 
mained extremely  slow^  the  pulse  not  rising  above 
forty  in  the  minute.  He  did  not  wholly  recover 
until  the  following  ilay. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  powerful  in* 
fluence  of  this  acid,  even  when  topically  applied  in 
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these  and  other  instances,  it  is  possible  that  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  her  face^  and  its  consequent  in- 
halation^ would  more  powerfully  affect  her  in  the 
w^k  stale  of  her  frame,  from  her  previous  attend- 
ance  on  Mr.  Maclean^  than  would  otherwise  have 
lieen  the  case;  and  finding  its  effects*  she  had  rushed 
to  the  door  to  call  for  assistattee,  when  she  fell  and 
became  insensible.  Such,  at  least «  are  eircutn- 
stances  which  are  within  the  limits  of  possibility 
as  ejtplanatory  of  the  death  of  this  ilUfated  lady* 
Still  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  over  this 
melancholy  event  hung  a  veil  of  mystery  which 
may,  perhaps,  ne>*er  be  removed." 


With  snch  facts  as  tliese  only  before  them,  the 
friends  of  L,  E*  L.  in  England  fdt  most  deeply  a 
i«nfle  of  the  necessity  of  further  investigation  ;  and 
with  assiduity  equal  to  their  interest  in  her  fame, 
and  their  pity  for  her  fate,  they  devoted  themselves 
in  every  pradi cable  way  to  that  object.  Appli- 
cation was  made  through  colonial  authorities;  no 
point  was  left  tinexamined^  no  means  of  eliciting 
the  requisite  information  untried.  The  two  letters 
which,  according  to  Emily  Bailey 'a  statement,  her 
mistreii,  the  night  before  she  died*  delivered  to 
her  for  friends  in  Engknd,  might  possibly  have 
aid«d  the  endea%'(iur  to  elucidate  the  mystery.  Of 
tboie  letters,  one,  it  is  ascertained,  vtm  addressed 
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to  her  brother^  and  the  other  to  that  friend  in 
i¥ham»  next  to  himt  she  fully  reposed  confidence. 
But  neither  of  these  letters  ever  reached  the 
parties  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  per* 
mn  (Emily  Bailey)  to  whose  care  they  were 
entrusted,  who  had  taken  leave  of  her  mistress 
with  the  view  of  immediately  sailing  from  Cape 
Coasti  did  not  arrive  in  England  until  more  than 
a  twdvemonih  afterwards.  These  two  facts  are 
adverted  to  in  the  following  comnaunication  from 
Mr*  Landon.  It  relates  circumstantially  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  make  clear  all  that  was 
mysterious,  and  to  render  justice  alike  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead  and  the  feelings  of  the  living. 

"  The  subjoined  statement  (says  Mr.  Landon), 
may  be  perhaps  acceptable ;  at  least  I  trust  it  will 
show  that  there  has  been  no  slackness  on  my  part 
in  seeking  invejstigation  into  the  cause  of  my  ^ister^ § 
death,  and  no  injustice  towards  Mr.  Maclean. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  ^rst  announce- 
ment of  Mrs*  Maclean *s  death  was  published  in  the 
*  Watchman,^  Dec.  31  st,  1838,  contained  in  a  let* 
tar  from  Mr.  Freemani  the  missionary  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  and  pronounced,,  by  Mr,  Maclean** 
igent,  *  to  be  a  disgraceful  prod  uctton » ini^in  uatingt 
as  far  as  it  dared,  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
mi  a  €omeim(mtu  0n«/  This  letter  of  the  mis- 
tiopary  was  quoted  in  the  papers  on  the  follawing 
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day,  when  it  was  also  stated,  ^  tbat  the  wife  had 
been  poisoned  out  of  vindictive  feeling  to  the  hus- 
band/ The  suppression  of  ihe  depositions  taken 
at  the  inquest  could  only  confirm  such  insinuations^ 
and  the  authentic  documents  were  published  in  the 
'  Courier,'  by  my  desire,  accompanied  solely  by 
the  request  that  Dr  Thomson,  my  sister's  valued 
friend,  might  be  exonerated  from  all  blame. 

For  several  days  the  pre^s  teemed  with  reports 
and  conjectures  more  or  less  distressing,  and  we 
were  alternately  distracted  by  insinuations  that 
she  was  poisoned  or  had  destroyed  herself.  Se- 
veral of  her  private  letters  appeared  in  the  papers, 
but  in  no  single  instance  with  the  consent  or  know- 
ledge of  her  Tamily  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  wm  put  forth  in  the  *■  CJourier/ 
earnestly  deprecating  the  publication  of  her  letteri, 
and  all  further  comment.  And  we  were  grateful 
when  to  this  request  the  whole  press  paid  a  gcfne- 
rous  attention  : 

'The  tATE  Mrs.  MjicLeAfi.^ — Thorn  who  stood  in  the  nmr^ 
«it  ftnd  lendert it  rcktionihip  to  thh  lamented  lady  hjivo  autho- 
riicd  m  lo  muke  a  representAtiut)  tu  her  friendt  and  acquaint' 
anovft,  thai  ihey  shmiM  forbear  at  present  from  making  puhlic 
my  commuEUca^oai  fnmi  hvr,  or  miy  mirmines  of  their  own, 
ihal  em  only  tend  to  tiLche  most  idle  but  at  the  Bmne  tune  moft 
psinM  ape^idationf  ai  to  the  circini>jitancci  of  her  death.  In 
tlie  abienet  of  more  positive  tntcliigeucet  thiw  m  nnreily  not  too 
much  to  a»k  horn  those  who  redly  are,  ai  they  osaunie  to  be, 
mor?  anxioui  for  the  8acredne«c  of  h^  memor)-  llian  for  the 
grmtiAcalion  of  their  own  dcaii«t  to       homage  to  it.  Such 
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duly  were  wortliy  of  her  friendsliip ;  mnd  all  who  were  m 
worthy  yvUl  skrmk  fcam  the  awHil  responsibility  of  strengthen- 
ing or  extending  siirmi^e^^  that  result  fVom  excited  feelings  more 
than  cool  judgment  or  ai^uaintanee  with  fketi.* 

The  paragraph  went  an  to  represent  her  cheer- 
ful dispodtiQii,  her  affectionate  rem  em  bran  ces  of  hei' 
friends,  her  devoted  attentions  to  her  husband,  and 
his  sense  of  her  admirable  qualities,  and  of  his  own 
irreparable  loss ;  concluding  by  sayings  is  it  too 
muchf  under  such  circumstances  as  these^  to  ask 
her  friends  to  forbear  from  publishing  their  pre- 
mature speculations  regarding  her  fate,  as  they 
could  only  give  pain  and  excite  prejudice^  without 
in  any  way  facilitating  tlie  objects  of  inquiry, 

"Every  rumour  was  then  sifted,  letters  and  dcpo- 
Bitions  were  compared,  every  inquiry  was  instituteil 
ankong  those  long  familiar  with  the  coast ;  and  all 
tliat  threw  light  on  the  circumstances,  and  appear* 
ed  to  have  fact  far  its  foundation,  was  submitted 
Judicially  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  investigation 
solicited  and  accorded* 

In  July,  1839,  Captain  Ca5.tle,uf  the  *Pylid€«; 
who  had  been  for  sorae  time  off  the  coast,  and  who 
hud  seen  my  sister  the  day  before  her  death,  in 
health  and  spirit^  called  u|K>n  us  and  gave  all  the 
information  in  his  power,  and  whatever  he  said  was 
laoAt  satit&ctory  to  us  as  far  as  it  went* 

"Onthe^ndof  Aiigustjl839,  I  received,  through 
Mr*  Madean'i  brotlier,  a  Gammunication  of  thirty* 
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one  folio  pages.  It  appears,  from  information 
which  I  received  in  November  last,  that  a  pre- 
vious cxiinmunication,  of  eonsiderable  lengthy  had 
been  addres&ed  to  me  from  Cape  CoaBt,  by  Mr, 
Madean,  so  early  as  February,  1839.  This,  how- 
ever, never  reached  my  hands,  but  I  have  received 
an  explanation  from  Mr*  Maclean's  agent,  that  the 
non-delivery  of  it  was  attributable  to  a  mistake, 

**  The  document  which  I  did  receive  was  said  to 
be  ^  written  exclusively  for  my  information^  and  to 
be  considered  private,  at  least  for  the  present/  I 
made  an  offer  to  Mr-  Maclean  s  family  to  append 
it  to  this  memoir,  but  the  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted. It  cannot  therefore  speak  for  itself.  In 
reply  to  the  letter  by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
I  declined  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon  the 
statement i,  but  I  observed,  *  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
lay,  that  I  think  George  Maclean's  own  narrative 
is  marked  by  the  desire,  and  goes  to  remove  any 
impression  of  suicide  from  my  sister *s  memory,  and 
is  just  so  far  acceptable  as  it  is  calculated  to  attain 
the  end  which  ttlone  I  had  at  heart  in  soliciting  in- 
vestigation by  Oovtjrnment/ 

Mure  than  a  year  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
my  sister's  death,  when  Mrs,  Bailey  and  her  hus- 
band returned  to  England.  I  questioned  her  my- 
self, and  could  elicit  little  more  than  was  already 
known ;  except  the  statement  that  my  sister  had 
given  her  two  letters  the  evening  before  her  death ; 
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and  that  she  had  also  given  her  a  lock  of  her  hair  for 
me)  enjoining  her  to  deliver  it,  together  with  the 
letter,  before  she  had  been  twenty-four  hours  in 
England.  Mrs.  Bailey  gave  me  the  hair,  but  the 
two  letters  her  husband  had  taken  to  Mr.  Maclean. 
I  did  not  trust  to  any  examination  of  my  own ;  a 
friend  accompanied  me  and  re-questioned  Mrs. 
Bailey ;  and  all  who  know  him  would  be  fully 
satisfied  that  nothing  was  left  unsifted. 

I  then  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  following  letter  : — 

December,  1839. 

"  *  My  Lord, 
"  *  Early  in  the  present  year  it  became  my  duty, 
as  brother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Maclean,  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  to  solicit  investigation  into  her  fate.  As 
the  proper  authority  to  which  I  could  appeal,  I 
sought  and  had  an  interview  with  Sir  George  Grey, 
at  the  Colonial  Office.  The  public  press  teemed 
with  accounts  that  my  sister  had  either  committed 
suicide,  or  fallen  a  victim  to  poison.  This  latter 
supposition  was  corroborated  by  my  own  inquiries 
among  those  long  familiar  with  Cape  Coast — by 
the  medical  comment  of  Dr.  Thomson,  my  sister's 
physician,  while  in  England — by  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  inquest — ^and  by  the  apparent  deten- 
tion of  the  principal  witness.  On  these  and  on  other 
grounds,  which  I  submitted  in  writing,  together 
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with  Dr,  Thomson's  medical  comment  on  the  in- 
quest ^  investigation  was  promised.  Subsequently 
Mr*  Labouchere  assured  me  that  Lord  Normanby 
bad  kindly  Bignified  that  every  requisite  and  expe- 
dient inquiry  should  be  instituted.  I  have  received 
no  conimunlcation  from  the  Colonial  Office^  and  I 
now  entreat  your  Lordship  to  authoris^e  my  being 
informed  of  the  result  to  which  the  promised  in- 
vestigation has  led  ;  and,  if  at  hand,  that  my  papers 
be  return^- 

**  *  It  were  unbecoming  to  burden  your  lordship 
with  any  details,  how,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have 
been  charged  as  unjust  Uiwards  Mr.  Maclean ;  aod, 
m  the  other,  as  slack  in  the  vindication  of  my  sis- 
ter's memory*  I  have  done  only  what  I  felt  to  be 
my  duty ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state,  that 
Mrs.  Bailey,  the  principal  witness^  has  recently  re- 
turned, and  adds  little  to  her  deposition,  except 
admitting  the  fact,  that  two  letters  were  entrusted 
to  her  by  my  sister  the  evening  before  her  death  ; 
Ibat  one  of  those  lettert  was  for  me,  and  so  ad- 
dressed ;  and  that  they  were  given  to  Mr.  Macle^. 
Those  letters  have  not  been  received*  It  h  a 
mournful  satisfaction  for  me  now  to  say,  that  the 
■tatement  which  at  ^rst  I  submitted  (whatever  the 
issue)*  was  substantially  correct  in  every  particu- 
lar. 

**  *  Anxious  as  my  family  and  friends  are  to  close 
a  source  of  m  much  aggravated  sorrow,  and  de« 
VOL,  u  H 
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spairing  now  of  any  positive  proof  of  her  true  fate, 
your  lordship's  kindness  will,  I  am  sure,  comply 
with  my  request,  and  enable  me,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  lay  at  rest  the  memory  of  my  poor  sister. 

"  *  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 
(Signed)         "  *  W.  H.  Landon/ 
"  To  the  above  letter  I  received  the  subjoined 
reply : — 

" « Downing-street,  26th  Dec.,  1839. 

« Sir, 

^  I  am  directed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant, 
requesting  to  be  informed  of  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiries which  you  were  led  to  expect  his  prede- 
cessor in  office  would  institute  into  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  melancholy  demise  of  your  sister  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  and  I  am  to  acquaint  you  in  reply, 
that  Lord  Normanby  had  found  so  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  proper  investigation,  that 
might  with  any  hope  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  original  in- 
tention ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  is  now,  with  great 
regret,  for  the  same  reasons,  compelled  to  decide  to 
the  same  effect.  The  papers  to  which  you  allude, 
having,  from  their  confidential  nature,  been  diverted 
from  passing  through  the  ordinary  official  channels, 
are  at  present  mislaid,  but  will  be  returned  to  you 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  found. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

*  R.  Vebnon  Smith.' 
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**  I  have  only  to  add,  to  this  the  expression  of 
my  belief,  that  could  any  further  infonnatioii  have 
been  elicited  it  would  not  have  been  wanting. 


It  19  now  our  duty  to  offer  the  explanations  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured,  with  regard  to  those 
two  points  whereon  the  conduct  of  Emily  Bailey 
appears  calculated  to  create  suspicion ;  viz.  her 
absence  from  England  for  a  whole  twelvemonth 
after  her  return  seemed  decided  upon,  and  the  non- 
delivery of  the  two  letters  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  her  care  by  her  mistress ;  both  facts^^f  her  in- 
tended return  and  of  the  letters  being  given  into 
her  hands— being  stated  in  her  own  deposition  al 
the  inquest*  Having  spoken  with  her  ourselves^ 
we  subjoin  her  explanation  upon  these  subjectSi  as 
reduced  to  writing  at  tlie  time. 

**  With  respect  to  the  two  letters,  one  for  Mr, 
Landon  and  the  other  for  Mrs.  -  y  they  wer* 
merely  letters  of  introduction  for  myself,  which 
Mr%.  Maclean  had  mentioned  she  would  give  me 
about  a  fortnight  before  her  death.  When  she 
gave  them  to  me,  she  said  the  one  to  her  brother 
was  to  let  him  know  who  I  was.  She  at  the  same 
time  gave  me  a  lock  of  hair  for  him*  The  one  for 
Mrs.  —  ■  ■■  she  said  was  also  a  letter  of  introduc- 
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tioiii  md  it  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  in* 
forming  Mrs,  —  -  what  things  would  be  useful 
and  necessary  for  the  country,  that  she  might  know 
what  to  send  her  out.  As  I  did  not  then  leave^ 
for  the  reasons  hereafter  mentioned,  I  gave  them  to 
my  hubhandi  who  informed  me  he  gave  them  to 
Mr.  Maclean,  If  they  were  not  sent  home  I  can- 
not account  for  it,  unless  it  was  because  I  was  not 
coming  myself*  Indeed^  I  said  to  my  husband 
when  I  gave  them  to  him^  that  as  I  was  not  going 
it  was  useless  to  send  them. 

*^  When  I  left  London  with  Mrs.  Maclean  it  was 
not  agreed  that  1  should  stay  in  Africa,  and  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month  before  her  death  it  was  set* 
tied  that  I  should  return  home,  and  I  was  about  to 
leave  the  morning  after  her  death.  This  unex^ 
pected  and  sorrowful  event  delayed  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel  some  days.  My  husband  having  been 
engaged  in  Kngland,  as  steward  on  board  the  vessel, 
through  Mr,  Maclean's  recommendation »  without 
Captain  Morley,  who  was  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
being  consul  ted »  he  took  a  dislike  to  him^  from 
that  and  other  things,  and  they  had  words  on  tha 
passage  out.  When  my  hubband  and  I  were  about 
to  embark,  Captain  Morley  said  my  husband  should 
go  before  the  mast^  and  not  as  steward,  as  on  the 
outward  passage  (Mr,  Maclean  no  longer  having 
any  power  he  said  on  board  the  vessel),  and  that  I 
ihould  go  in  tlie  steerage.    This  my  husband  ob- 
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jected  to,  and  I  believe  Mn  Maclean  also  disap- 
proved of  it  when  consulted  by  my  husband ^  as 
there  irere  oo  accommodations  in  the  steerage  for  a 
female.  We  were  obliged,  thereforej  to  wait  for 
another  opportunity;  and,  subsequently^  niy  hus- 
band received  an  appointment  as  overlooker  of  the 
labourers,  which  delayed  our  return  for  nearly  a 
tweh'emontli.  These  are  the  only  reasons  why  I 
dJd  not  return  as  was  originally  intended  ^ 

In  further  explanation  of  the  protracted  stay  of 
the  Baileys,  a  circutnstance  which  certainly  occa- 
sioned tnuch  anxiety  and  su§|>icion  in  this  country, 
we  are  enabled  to  append  the  statement  of  Mr* 
Maclean  himselt  It  forms  part  of  a  letter ^  ad- 
dfiiied  by  that  gentleman  to  Mr.  Land  on,  and 
dated  the  28th  February,  1839.  Mr.  Landon 
never  knew  of  its  existence  until  apprised  of  its 
contents  by  the  writer  of  these  pages — to  whose 
hands  a  copy  of  it  was  committed  ^  so  lately  as 
November  J  1840. 

It  seems,  also^  that  I  detained  the  two  ser- 
vants here  to  prevent  their  giving  evidence  against 
me  in  England  !  This  must  necessarily  have  been 
but  a  surmise— a  surmise,  too,  with  as  Utile  tbun- 
dation  for  it  as  any  of  the  others.  Both  Mr* 
Cruik shank,  and  the  commander  of  the  *  Gover- 
nor Maclean,*  could  have  proved  how  very  anxious 
I  was  for  the  return  of  these  servants  to  England 
after  my  dear  wife's  death.    Mr.  Cruikshank,  I 
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tliink,  saw  me  pay  their  wages,  and  make  every 
armngement  for  their  going;  and  I  was  most  re- 
luctantly prevailed  upon  to  keep  them  on  the  earn- 
est representation  of  the  man-servant  (steward), 
that  both  he  and  his  wife  would  be  made  miserable 
if  forced  to  go  on  board  the  vessel — both  having 
given  offence  to  the  commander.  I  had  even  talked 
of  their  going  home  before  poor  Letitia't  deaths 
though  I  had  not  then  really  intended  it  on  her 
account,  as  she  disliked  the  idea  of  being  without 
an  English  female  attendant;  but  the  hysband 
being  a  servant  of  the  vessel,  not  of  mine,  I  had 
no  right  to  keep  him,  and  warned  him  to  prepare 
to  go  accordingly.  Aware,  however,  that  the 
eomniander  was  as  anxious  to  leave  them  as  they 
were  to  reniain,  I  knew  I  ghould  thus  secure  the 
woman's  services  for  her  mistress,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  improperly  using  my  authority  to  de- 
prive a  vessel  of  one  of  her  crewj  and  without  com- 
ing under  an  obligation  to  either  party.  But  nfiw 
my  poor  wife^s  death,  I  w*as  unaffectedly  anxious 
for  their  going,  having  no  pofisible  motive  for  de- 
taining both  of  them^  though,  on  account  of  my 
illne«^»,  I  could  certainly  ill  spare  the  Bervioes  of 
the  husband.  ...  Had  I  even  l>ccn  wicked  enough 
lo  wish  to  stifle  their  evidence,  /  had  it  not  in  m^j 
power^  not  having  teen  or  spoken  to  either  of  them 
ultmr^  before  they  were  plac*ed  upon  their  oftth^ 
and  subjt*cttHl  to  a  close  and  strict  examination.** 
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The  letter  from  which  we  have^  in  jusdoe  to 
Mr*  MficIeaDj  extracted  the  foregoing  statement, 
Goulains  some  pas^ges  that  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary to  a  better  understanding,  first  of  die  circum- 
sbmeef  under  which  L.  E,  wrote  her  complaints 
of  the  wants,  hardships,  and  house-keeping- 
troubles''  to  which  she  was  exposed ;  and  next  of 
the  conduct  which  she  experienced  from  her  bus- 
band,  amidst  the  many  distressing  influences  of 
tUtiCiS  and  occupation  that  beset  bim  from  the 
moment  of  his  arrival. 

Certain  allusions  in  Mr.  Maclean's  letter  to  the 
rague  and  unsupported  rumour,  that  his  wife 
owed  her  death  to  the  jealousy  of  a  native  female, 
we  pass  by,  the  subject  being  one  on  which  it 
in  DOW  uselais  and  painful  to  enter,  Mr.  Maclean, 
we  presume,  was  never  suspected  of  having  any- 
thiog  either  to  conceal  or  to  disclose  in  relation  to 
ffuch  A  rumour.    It  h  tlie  reference  to  his  own 

conductt''  and  to  her  complaints,"  w4tb  wliich, 
aa  a  matter  of  vital  interest,  we  have  here  to  do ; 
and  it  is  exactly  the  same  feeling,  the  Eame  sense 
of  justice  and  honour,  animating  from  the  begin- 
ning the  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  character 
of  the  dead,  that  bos  prompted  an  application  to 
Mn  Maclean*s  friends  in  England,  for  permission 
to  print  the  passages  referred  to,  in  his  vindication 
and  in  hers — in  explanation  of  much  that  might 
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otherwise  have  remained  conflicting  and  myste- 
rious.* 

First,  in  reference  to  rumours  which  had  reached 
him  that  various  expressions  in  his  wife's  letters 
afforded  the  presumption  that  he  had  treated  her 
with  cruelty,"  that  "her  life  had  become  insup- 
portable,'' and  that  she  had  "  resolved  to  end  it-^t 

"  It  is  impossible  that  such  could  have  been  the 
tenor  of  her  letters  ...  It  is  most  true,  God 
knows — and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  wished  or 
attempted  to  conceal  it — that  after  our  arrival  on 
the  coast,  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  be  the  same 
attentive  husband  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  be 
previously.  Not  only  was  my  health  entirely 
broken,  but  I  frequently  suffered  acute  bodily  pain 
— and  if  a  temporary  remission  of  pain  took  place, 
I  was  harassed  almost  beyond  endurance  by  an 
accumulation  of  business  arising  from  various 
causes.  Thus  worn  out  in  body  and  mind,  at  a 
time  when  I  knew  the  public  service  demanded  my 
best  energies — how  could  I  be  the  attentive  hus- 

*  It  should  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Maclean's  letter  was  not 
intended  for  publication.  It  was  written  amidst  "  distracting 
thoughts,"  and  with  an  indignant  sense  of  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  him  by  the  rumours  then  in  a  course  of  circulation.  But 
all  his  friends  will  feel  that  there  is  no  indelicacy  in  making 
public  the  passages  above  quoted. 

t  We  know  of  no  such  expressions,  or  of  an3rthing  at  all  re» 
sembling  them,  in  any  of  her  letters. 
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band  I  was  at  other  times  ?  But  was  she  one 
riously  to  care  for  the  want  of  attentions^  the  ab- 
sence of  those  aceommodationSf  or  of  those  trifling 
articles  of  luxury,  or  even  of  convenience,  to  whicli 
she  had  been  accustomed  ?  Was  «Ae  one  seriously 
to  care  for  soch  temporary  privations,  or  even  for 
peevishness  of  temper,  when  evidently  induced  by 
acute  bodily  suffering  \  ,  *  •  *  I  shall  never  forget 
the  words  she  used.  I  had  told  her  that,  at  one 
period  of  my  illness^  I  had  felt  sure  of  dyiDgf  and 
thaU  then,  my  only  thoughts  had  been  about  what 
would  become  of  her.  She  looked  up  into  my  face, 
and  saidf  ^  And  do  you  really  think  that  I  could 
survive  you  ?  Never  believe  it,  nor  take  any 
thought  about  my  fate,  for  I^m  sure  I  should  not 
U?e  a  day  after  you,'  And  yet  this  is  she  who  had 
written  but  a  few  day  a  before,  that  her  existence 
was  insupportable  on  account  of  my  *  cruelty  and 
indifference  f  " 

Secondly,  in  relation  to  letters,  complaining  of 
hardfihips  and  of  her  husband^  in  terms  which  he 
himself  knew  of,  saw,  and  sanctioned* 

'*  I  believe  I  saw  all  her  letters  to  Mrs.  ■ 
and  others.    At  least,  when  I  was  able  to  read  or 
listen,  she  used  to  bring  them  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  I  recollect  her  saying  to  me  (laughingly) 

*  I  promised  to  tell  Mrs*  all  my  grievances, 

and  depend  upon  it  111  keep  my  word,  *  I  answered 
in  the  same  tone,  *  Do  so,  by  aU  means,  for  then  I 
m3 
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shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  them.*  ....  The  letters 
which  /  recollect  having  seen,  contained  such  ex- 
pressions as  these  ^  His  habits  are  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  you  can  imagine."*  '  He  is  the  most  un- 
liveable-with  person  I  ever  saw.'  *  I  am  terribly 
at  a  loss  in  household  matters,  and  he  is  so  parti- 
cular.' ^  We  have  splendid  plate,  and  beautiful 
crystal,  but  not  a  thing  to  clean  either  with.**  '  He 
is  always  worrying  me  to  attend  to  household  mat- 
ters^ and  not  to  mind  writing  nonsense-verses,  as 
he  calls  them ;'  with  fifty  more  expressions  of  the 
same  kind.  In  fact,  /  myself  made  up  and  sealed 
the  very  letters  containing  these  complaints  and 
details  of  hardships.  But  little  did  I,  or  the  writer, 
dream  that  they  were  destined  to  be  understood 
literally — and  even  in  an  infinitely  worse  sense  than 
the  words  themselves  warrant — ^little  did  either 
dream  that  they  were  to  be  made  a  handle  for  tax- 
ing me  with  the  blackest  ingratitude,  and  cruelty, 
and  indifierence,  towards  her,  for  whom,  God  knows, 
I  would  gladly  have  sacrifi^  my  life.  .  .  . 

I  must  have  seen  it,  had  she  been  so  unhappy. 
She  could  not,  would  not,  have  so  concealed  it. 
I  have  racked  my  memory,  in  order  to  recollect 
whether  I  could  have  spoken  peevishly  or  unkindly 
to  her  during  the  few  days  immediately  preceding 
her  death — I  had  just  then  been  relieved  from  the 
dreadful  pain  I  had  sufiered — but  I  cannot  remem- 
ber having  done  so,  even  by  accident.  .  .  . 
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**  You  will  understand  that  I  have  liere  spoken 
of  poor  Letitia^'s  fiituatiou  in  its  very  worst  lights 
at  a  period  when  I  was  ill  and  suffering  cruelly, 
without  alluding  to  the  many  hours  of  happinessi 
pure  unallayed  happiness^  and  of  still  happier  anti^ 
cipations  of  the  future,  which  we  have  passed  to- 
gether ;  nor  have  I  said  a  word  of  her  almost  tnva* 
riahle  cheerfulness,  and  (apparent)  happiness  and 
contentment,  which  would  alone  give  the  lie  to  the 
vile  insinuations,  so  industriously  circulated  and 
so  eagerly  believed.''* 

Mr.  Maclean  also  adverts  to  the  fact,  of  his  hav- 
ing iranstnitted  the  letters  alluded  to,  subsequently 
to  bis  wife's  death,  whicht  except  upon  the  princi- 
ple, Quern  Deu  f  mdi  perdere^  prius  dementafj  he 
w*Duhl  scarcely  have  ventured  to  do,  had  he  felt 
that  there  was  anything  to  suppress.  I  knew,'^ 
he  says,  "  the  contents  of  the  whole»  having  made 
ihem  up,  and  sealed »  and,  I  think,  addressed,  a  por- 
tion of  them.  I  had  them  in  my  exclusive  posses- 
ion— in  my  own  sole  ijower;  and  surely  had  I 
been  indeed  tlie  monster  1  have  been  represented, 
I  should,  at  least,  have  had  the  common  discretion 
to  destroy  or  suppress  such  formidable  proofs  of 
my  villany*** .  •  . 

He  then  ftates  that  on  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day,  the  I4ih  of  October,  his  wife*  seeing  him 
icarcely  able  to  attempt  even  one  or  two  indispen- 
aable  letters,  had  kindly  offered  to  write  a  few 
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lines  to  his  father.  This  letter/*  he  says,  was 
written  and  given  to  me  to  be  sealed,  late  upon  the 
Suoday»  about  twelve  hours  before  her  death 
and  he  concludes  it  to  be  the  last  she  ever  wrote^ 
with  the  exception  of  that  which  was  found  open 
in  her  desk,  (It  was  on  tliis  evening,  howeveri 
that  she  wrote  the  two  missing  letters  entrusted  to 
Mr&.  Bailey.)  There  is  certainly,  in  this  letter  to 
the  Rev*  Mr.  Maclean,  no  indication  of  ill-health, 
ill-spirits^  or  pining  discontent.  It  is  merely  an 
echo  of  many  of  the  preceding.  It  describes  the 
illness  over  which  she  had  watched »  and  the  in- 
tolerable torture  of  her  husband.  "  I  am  most 
thankful  to  say  that  he  is  recovered  now,  and  I 
hope  he  w  ill  take  a  lesson  from  it  of  prudence  for 
the  future.  He  desires  me  to  express  his  regret 
tliat  hh  brother  did  not  deliver  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Mathew  Foriter.  I  am,  however,  afraid  to  re- 
peat his  scoldings  for  it  is  just  what  he  himself 
would  have  done/'  .  .  ,  .  I  am  quite  surprii»ed 
to  find  Cape  Coast  so  much  better  than  I  had  tup- 
posed***  The  account  already  given  of  the  habiui 
of  the  oativeSr  of  their  idleness  and  love  of  niusic, 
follows  this,  and  the  letter  terminates  with  expres* 
iions  of  respect  and  affection. 

In  a  letter  written  subsequently  to  a  friend,  Mr* 
Maclean  says — Her  letters  contain  nothing  be- 
yond an  exaggerated  account  of  the  *■  awful  difll- 
rulttes'  my  poor  wife  exjierienced  *  in  her  attempt. 
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&i  housekeeping;*  and  she  mentions  *iny  parHett- 
larity  about  having  things  right,"  and  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  same  purpose ;  merely  to  sliow  what 
an  excellent  wife  and  house-maoager  she  had  be- 
eome*  and  how  much  she  had  had  to  go  through 
OD  account  of  my  illness.  /  understood  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  written/"* 

To  tliis  friend,  Mr.  Maclean  says,  that  he  has 
stated  his  case  at  its  worsts  on  the  principle  that  a 
man  is  a  fool  if  he  do  not  tell  his  solicitor  or  phy^ 
sician  the  real  state  of  affairs,  "  the  whole  truth."  * 

*  Lest  an  J  lestimony,  in  addition  to  lh«  decl&mtionB  of  Mr. 
MacleaQi  lihould  be  deemed  desirable^ — lest  in  a  narrative  de^ 
^gned  to  eixkibit  to  the  warld  a  faitb^l  pictujre  Qt  tlie  conduct 
mdebaracter  of  the  wifci  we  [should  be  suppoted  to  be  indifferent 
idMmt  the  question  of  justice  or  injustice  to  the  htivband^we  doa« 
thiA  itatemetitf  by  citing  in  Mr«  Maclean's  beUjilf,  the  opinum  of 
tKe  HeT.  Mr,  Freeman,  of  the  Wedeyan  Mis&Lonaij  Society* 
This  gentle man^  irhoae  letter  relative  to  the  death  lie  lamentedi 
And  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  was  supposed  to  have  supplied  t]»e 
first  gnmndt  of  prejudice  against  Mr.  Maclean^  in  this  eoun^ 
try*  when  apjiealect  to  by  t^iat  gt?ntieman  to  slate  **  Whether 
yoii  hav«  ever  obsen  cd  anytlitng  ui  my  eouvertatiimH,  manners, 
m  eoodiict,  which  could  induce  you  to  think  nie  oapahle  of  be- 
hifipg  cnielly  or  unkindly  to  any  one/'  hastened  to  «3C* 
piuii  the  object  of  the  IvUer  referred  to^  and  to  declare,  ^*  I 
htLxe  never  Keen  anything  In  your  conrer«ationi  manneni  or 
Mbdnct,  either  In  public  or  private,  wtuch  would  induce  mt  to 
eoadder  you  eap^le  of  harvh  or  unkind  treatment  to  any  one, 
inider  any  ehreufmCaneeA  whatever,  nor  liave  T  ever  teen  ony* 
thing  which  would  lead  me  to  suppose  or  suspect  you  of  being 
Cftreleii  of  the  feelings  of  others ,  or  capahb  of  any  ungentle- 
maalikt  conduct,''    ^'I  saw  nothing  whatever  in  youf  beh^ 
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In  both  letters  he  professes  his  desire  for  the  in* 
stitutton  of  a  most  rigid  iuquiry^  and  his  readings 
to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  it ;  adding  to  this,  the 
expression  of  his  deep  anxiety  to  return  to  Eng- 
land,  to  meet  every  charge j  and  to  enforce  investi- 
gation. But  finding  this  to  be  impracticable,  he 
has  aubsequcntly  authorised  an  offer  to  be  made 
in  his  name — to  pay  the  entire  expenses*  including, 
of  course,  the  passage  out  and  home,  of  any  one 
whom  the  friends  of  his  late  wife  might  appoint 
to  visit  Cape  Coast,  and  make  inquiries  on  the  spot 
into  all  matters  connected  with  her  residence  and 
deatli  on  the  coast  of  Africa* 

One  other  example  of  that  honourable  liberality 
in  all  pecuniary  matters,  which  had  chantcteriied 
Mr*  Maclean's  conduct  from  the  beginning,  it 
would  be  here  an  injus»tice  to  omit,  Sot>n  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mrs- 
Landon,  intimating  his  desire  to  continue  to  her 
the  income  which  it  was  the  affectionate  hope  of 
her  daughter  to  settle  permanently  upon  her.  The 
offer  was  dcclineii  by  the  family ;  but  the  generous 
feeling  which  regarded  the  proposal  but  as  a  duty, 


vtoiu-  tirliich  cmild  ereite  in  my  intnd  the  tlightast  niii^cbn  of 
ytMir  betiig  unkind  ta  Mr».  Muclean  i\unng  htx  life.  I  hav* 
Rccn  you  m  a  geiitl<?i]mn  ut  the  licod  of  your  tftblr,  Aud  1  hmrt 
«itiiNS^  >*otij-  conduct,  both  a»  b  hiu4»iiiid  and  w  o  widower  ; 
it  u  upon  ihh  intiiiiiit€«  knowledge  of  yornr  dqjortment  tluit  I 
hove  mrndfi  the  [»rv<^cding  fttatenumli.'* 
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and  the  fulfilment  of  aiximplied  engagement,  is  here 
mentioned  with  respect. 

We  now  close  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Maclean^s 
narrative :  unconscious  of  the  omission  of  a  single 
passage  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  events  to 
which  it  refers,  to  explain  his  own  conduct,  or  to 
vindicate  the  dead. 


Mr.  Maclean  caused,  as  we  are  informed,  "  the 
highest  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  remains."  The 
arrangements  for  interment  were  necessarily  made 
in  haste,  but  the  ceremony,  we  may  suppose,  was 
not  less  solemn  from  the  awful  and  sudden  fate  that 
had  overtaken  one,  who  was  the  object  of  respect 
as  well  as  admiration  wherever  she  was  known. 
The  inquest  having  taken  place  within  a  few  hours 
after  death,  the  remains  of  L.  E.  L.  were,  on  the 
following  day,  consigned  to  a  grave  dug  near  the 
Castle,  and  within  the  wall  enclosing  it.  It  was 
the  immediate  wish  of  Mr.  Maclean  to  place  above 
this  grave  a  suitable  memorial,  and  his  desire  was 
expressed  in  the  earliest  letter  which  he  sent  to 
England;  but  we  believe  that  some  delay  took 
place  in  the  execution  of  the  order  he  issued,  from 
the  necessity  of  referring  back  to  the  Coast  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  intended  site  of  the  monument,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  prepared  accordingly.  "  A 
handsome  marble  tablet^'  is  now,  it  appears,  on  its 
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way  to  Cape  Coast,  to  be  erected  in  the  castle, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

"  Hie  jacet  sepultum 
Omne  quod  mortale  fuit 
Ledtice  Elizabeths  Maclean. 
Quam  egregiA  ornatam  indole 
Musis  unicd  amatam, 
Omniumque  amores  secum  trahentem, 
In  ipso  statb  flore 
Mors  immatura  rapuit, 
Die  Octobris  xv.  iUD.,  m.d.ccc.xxxviii. 
JEiai.  XXXVI. 
Quod  spectas,  viator,  marmor, 
Vanum  heu  doloris  monumentum 
Conjux  moerens  erexit 

"  Here  lies  interred 
AJl  that  was  mortal 
Of  Lsetitia  Elizabeth  Maclean. 
Adorned  with  a  pure  mind, 
Singidarly  favoured  of  the  Muses, 
And  dearly  beloved  by  all, 
She  was  prematurely  snatched  away 
by  dea^  in  the  flower  of  her  age, 
On  the  13th  of  October  1838, 
Aged  36  years. 
The  marble  which  you  behold,  O  traveller, 
8  sorrowing  husband  has  erected, 
vain  emblem  of  his  grief." 

A  writer,  equally  characterised  by  acute  intel- 
lect and  a  zeal  for  truth,  justly  urged,  at  the  time, 
that  the  duty  of  investigation  was  rendered  the 
more  imperative  by  the  scene  of  the  transaction. 
^'  A  small  colonial  settlement,"  he  observed,  "  in  a 
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barbarous  region,  Hkc  that  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
is#  of  all  places  in  the  world,  that  which  most 
needs  jealous  supervision*  Savage  life  and  despotic 
power  are  rude  elements,  whether  in  agreement  or 
in  collision.  Such  localities  are  the  fitting  haunts 
of  oppressions,  sufferings,  and  crimes,  that  could 
not  exist  in  the  sunshine  of  civilization.  When,  on 
what  proved  to  be  the  last  evening  of  her  life,  the 
departure  of  her  onlj^  European  attendant  was  an- 
nounced to  L.  E.  L,j  how  completely  were  her  own 
linei  verified » 

"  I  t^m  to  stand  beside  »  gttve. 
And  ilmid  by  it  alone*'* 

To  her  admirers  in  this  country  it  is  now  as  if  her 
uneonsc'ious  corpse  were  in  banishment.  The  feel- 
ing is  not  to  be  repressed  that  syni [lathy  and  jus- 
tice require  us  to  look  thitherward,  and  not  to 
leave  all  that  haa  praed  to  be  quietly  covered  vp-ith 
oblivion,** 

Sbottld  there/*  he  n«ked,  pursuing  Uiia  iubject,  ^*  he  no* 
thing  morc^  than  an  ejoc  illation  of  pasaivc  rt;gretr  when  life  boi 
tMen  nude  UBiuidurubb  to  one  wham  it  »ceined  prepering  to 
mm  with  (kmc  und  hJipplncax  F  Ai  yet  in  lh&  very  btoom 
of  with  grtiwbig  powem  and  r^uitatloiii  a  new  world  of 
matUft  ftrtnind  ber»  und  her  fornier  world  iLniioiuly  beginning 
to  oalciilttte  th«  lefi|^th  of  lier  ikijintni ;  rndowed  Mitli  quaittfe* 
of  heart  that,  by  tbow?  who  knew  lier,  ure  ii|)<>iten  of  atill  more 
enthuftiiuid cully  t\mii  her  dear  mtellfct  and  brilliant  fimcy,  and 
but  recently  entered  on  that  stage  which,  tf  «iinetifi^  by  the 
uttentiati  that  eotiititntei  its  tatenm,  h  ihe  lumt  bliM^  on 
•tttb;  IV hat  i^Quld  product  tli»  Imnnidotii  rfvuliion  Implied  la 
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the  fatal  net?  Any  imputation,  either  on  conduct  or  temper, 
as  a  disposing  cause,  is  effectually  precluded  by  the  evidence  of 
her  husband.  So  entire  was  his  satisfaction,  so  full  his  ap- 
proval, that  even  slight  and  unavoidable  irritability  had  met 
with  no  provocation,  and  he  deposes  that  not  an  unkind  word 
had  ever  passed  between  them.  There  must  be  some  deep 
fault,  some  great  personal  or  social  wrong,  somewhere;  or 
whence  the  mournful  catastrophe  ?" 

Here,  after  many  months  have  elapsed,  and  all 
possible  inquiry  has  been  anxiously  and  unweari- 
edly  made,  we  must  leave  what  additional  evidence 
has  been  dragged  to  light,  to  weigh  against  the 
melancholy  impressions  that  her  life  had  become 
unendurable,'**  and  that  the  catastrophe  was  more 
mournful  ^  than  accident  or  mere  suddenness 
could  render  it.  Against  all  such  impressions  we 
must  religiously  set,  not  merely  the  testimonies  here 
collected,  but  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  her  dispo- 
sition, the  buoyant  feelings  and  resolute  habits  of 
a  life — the  crown  of  "  fame  and  happiness pre- 
pared for  her — the  growing  powers  and  reputation, 
the  new  world  of  nature  around  her^  and  the  re- 
cent entrance  on  that  novel  stage  of  enjoyment  and 
interest  adverted  to  above.  Her  amiable  relative, 
the  cousin  who  was  her  preceptor  and  friend  in 
early  youth,  speaks  of  her  thus : — She  endured 
pain  with  surprising  fortitude  whenever  exertion 
was  required  ;  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who 
was  so  capable  of  it  in  any  difficulty.  Her  ideas 
were  always  clear  and  at  her  command  ;  she  seemed 
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to  see  what  others  never  thonght  of,"  Vmth  in 
this  fortitude  and  self-su staining  power,  may  well 
guard  us  against  gloomy  and  needless  fears^  when 
we  remember  how  faithful  was  her  discharge  of 
duty  in  the  more  sacred  relatioos  of  life,  how  lofty 
atid  severe  was  her  sense  of  what  yet  remaitied  for 
her  to  do  in  that  respect,  how  cheerfully  she  looked 
forward  to  the  task,  antl  what  advantages  she  pas- 
Mised  for  accomplishing  k  liononrably  and  hap- 
pily- 


A  touching  and  graceful  compliment  was  onc^ 
paid  to  h.  E.  L.  It  was  a  tribute  from  America, 
sent  from  the  far-off  banks  of  the  Ohio — a  curious 
species  of  the  Michegan  rose,  accompanied  by  a 
prayer  that  she  would  plant  it  on  the  grave  of 
Mrs.  Hemans«  To  no  hand  could  it  have  l>een 
more  appropriately  transmitted,  than  to  the  hand 
which  wrote  so  reverently  and  so  rapturously  of 
4he  genius  of  that  gifted  woman.    Not  only  did 

E,  L.  (who  missed  the  happiness  of  knowing 
Mrs.  Uemans  personally)  pour  out  her  love  and 
praise  in  melodious  verse,  but  in  an  essay  on  the 
character  of  her  writings^  admirably  analyzed  and 
asserted  their  claim  to  permanent  remetnbraDee, 
One  solemn  passage  from  this  paper,  will  find  here 
an  appropriate  place. 

^*  Bid  we  not  know  this  world  to  be  but  a  place 
of  trial — our  bitter  probation  for  another  mnd  for  a 
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better— how  strange  in  its  severity  would  seem  the 
lot  of  genius  in  a  wotnmn.  The  keen  feeling — th 
generous  enthusiaBin — the  lofty  aspiration— and  the 
delicate  perception — are  gi^en  but  to  make  the 
possessor  tmBtted  for  her  actual  position.  It  is 
well ;  such  gifts^  in  their  very  contrast  to  the  seU 
6shness  and  the  evil  with  which  they  are  sur* 
rounded » inform  us  of  anotlier  world — they  breathe 
of  their  home,  which  is  Heaven  !  the  spiritufd  and 
the  inapired  in  this  life  but  Jtt  ns  to  htiime  in  that 
which  is  to  cmne.  With  what  a  sublime  faith  is 
this  divine  reliance  expressed  in  all  Mrs*  Hemans's 
later  writings.  As  the  clouda  towards  nightfall 
melt  away  on  a  fine  fiutnmer  evening  into  the  clear 
amber  of  the  west,  leaving  a  soft  and  unbroken 
azure  whereon  the  stars  may  shine  through  ;  so  the 
troubles  of  life,  its  vain  regrets  and  vainer  desires, 
vanished  before  the  calm  close  of  existence — the 
hopes  of  Hmveft  rose  sleadffisi  at  tmt — the  light 
ghtytie  from  the  wintlows  of  her  home  as  she  up* 
jmoched  unto  it:  * 

We  have  said  nothing  of  tlie  religious  principles 
of  L*  E*  L.,  nor  need  we  after  this,  which  m  elo- 
quently e:cpresses  much  in  a  few  words;  unless  it 
be  to  reumrki  that  even  in  regard  to  her  religious 
feelings  and  belief,  she  was  not  always  free  from 
miircpresentAtion,  She  was  a  constant  attendant 
at  Divine  worship*  Faith  and  hope  she  had  at  all 
limes  in  the  beauty  and  heavenlinesa  of  ChristJ- 
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anity ;  md,  if  her  charity  exceeded  even  these  in 
Its  truth  and  steadfasttiess^  it  was  only  because  that 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  of  the 
Three. 

To  the  foregmng  may  be  added »  as  another  in- 
stance  of  her  soperiority  to  literary  jealousy,  and 
of  ungrudging  admiration  of  genius  and  virtue  in 
her  own  sex,  her  recollection  of  one  who  was 
equally  amiable  and  accomplished*'^ — of  her  who 
married  and  went  to  India,  "  fuU  of  iiojie  and  be- 
lief,  and  thinking  she  might  do  much  good ;  but 
the  tomb  suddenly  closed  upon  her  warm  and 
kindly  heart.*^    The  Elusion  is  to  the  author  of 

The  Three  Histories,"  the  excellent  Misss  Jews- 
bury,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Rev*  Mr»  Fletcher, 

J  never  met  with  any  woman  who  possessed  her  powen 
of  eqnvemtiODp  If  ber  language  had  »  fnuJl,  h  waa  its  ex- 
treme perfeetioQ^  It  wsi  Eke  reading  an  eloquent  book — full 
of  thooght  &nd  poelT}'.  She  died  too  mon  \  md  what  noble 
Mpbiagt,  what  generotu  cnthuiktm,  whni  kindly  emotions 
mmt  down  to  the  grave  with  her  uafuliilled  destiny.  There 
li  DO  wofd  thfit  will  >o  ihorotighly  deicnbe  her  oi  ^'high^ 
minded;'*  «he  WAt  inch  in  every  leiyMS  of  the  word.  There 
wai  no  enryp  no  bittemm  about  her ;  and  it  mmt  he  a  lofty 
lUlnre  that  delights  in  admiration*  Oreatly  impi^sscd  ai  I 
Wit  with  her  powerv,  it  nirprised  me  to  nolo  how  much  tha 
impended  met  ihem^ 

*  Day  by  day. 

Gliding,  Uke  tome  dark  mournful  ttr^am  awayi 

My  filent  youth  flowi  ffrom  me.* 

*'  Alaa  1  ti  Wis  the  riiadow  of  the  early  grave  that  rated  upon 
h©r," 
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No  one  who  conversed  as  L.  E.  L.  did  could  be 
insensible  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  companionship 
as  Miss  Jewsbury^s.  There  was  in  it  a  moral,  as 
well  as  an  intellectual  fascination  ;  and  L.  E.  L/s 
gayer,  and  much  less  guarded  and  disciplined 
spirits  were  not  proof  against  its  influence.  She 
has  been  tamed  from  high  raillery,  or  almost  child- 
ish glee,  to  a  seriousness  not  less  natural  in  her, 
though  less  seldom  indulged  in  society,  by  the 
mastery  of  that  eloquence,  which  she  compares  to 
a  book  full  of  thought  and  poetry.  This  charm 
was  mutual.  In  thought,  habit,  manner,  few  per- 
sons bore  less  resemblance  to  each  other ;  but  there 
were  some  strong  affinities  of  feeling  between  them, 
that  brought  them  near  and  made  them  friends ; 
some  fine  sympathies,  which  they  had  in  common, 
and  which  fitted  them  to  enjoy  the  converse  both 
were  so  able  to  maintain.  Perhaps  the  very  con- 
trasts between  them  favoured  in  some  respects  this 
appreciation  of  each  others'*  powers.  What  L.  E.  L. 
thought  of  her  grave  and  high-minded  friend,  she, 
on  various  occasions,  expressed  with  characteristic 
warmth ;  how  that  friend  thought  and  felt  towards 
the  brilliant  L.  E.  L.  we  see  expressed  in  a  corres- 
pondence that  followed  their  first  meeting  in  Lon- 
don. At  parting,  Miss  Jewsbury^  playfully  ex- 
pressing her  dislike  to  be  associated  either  on 
the  *  red-leaved  table'  of  a  drawing-room,  or  of  a 
heart,  with  an  olive-coloured  book,"  withdraws  the 
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dim  volume  her  friend  had  detained  as  a  memorial^ 
and  substitutes  one  more  appropriate,  '*  The  Eng- 
lish of  all  which/'  she  condones,  is,  that  jou 
will  never  see  Pascal  again ,  but  must  take  the 
accompanying  memorial ,  instead  of  a  very  warm 
friend.  And  now,  farewell !  The  feeling  with 
which  I  bid  you  farewell  would  amount  to  real 
pain  did  I  not  hope  to  renew  our  intimacy  next 
season^  and  exchange  occasional  letters  between 
now  and  then.  John  Gilpin  ^  Utile  drcaniecl  when 
he  set  out'  of  losing  his  wig,  nor  I  of  losing  any 
portion  of  any  thing  like  heart.  Faix^well  I  Never 
write  with  a  ruby  pen  to  mei  or  eke  a  crow-quill. 
Abuse  me  as  little  as  your  witty  mischief  will  per- 
mit i  and  shield  me  from  the  M-it  of  others  when 
convenient — 

'  And  1*11  avengo  ihe  ttad  myaelf 
Whtn  I  come  o'er  the  tea  V 

Furthermore  take  care  of  your  health.  Remem- 
ber the  sage  citizeness^s  words— 

*  Whnl  Avoit  these  loads  of  wealth 
Without  that  cboieest  blesiiiig,  health  V 

Pmtecl  your  chest  like  a  miser.  Finally,  believe 
me,  with  truth  and  simplidty,  very  affectionately^ 
and  in  many  things  very  admiringly,  your  friend*^ 
It  was  the  fate  of  tliis  deepiy-regretled  lady,  as 
it  was  the  fate,  at  no  distant  day,  of  her  whom  she 
thus  addressed,  to  marry  and  quit  her  native  coun- 
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try,  to  die  prematurely  amid&t  the  new  hopes  and 
prospects  that  grow  out  of  a  new  tie,  but  far  from 
the  old  and  cherished  friends  by  whom  she  craved 
to  be  remembered. 

 *•  She  pa8«M  from  «%lit ; — 

So  In  the  East  comes  suddeD  night  V 

Death  in  a  distant  land,  apparently  amidst  plea* 
sant  anticipattona  and  favourable  health,  was  also 
the  melancholy  fortune  of  a  third  lady,  the  ac- 
quaintance of  both^  and  the  frequent  companion 
of  one — Miss  Emma  Roberts ;  who  had  no  sooner 
introduced  to  the  public  a  sketch  of  the  writings 
and  character  of  L.  E.  L.,  by  applying  to  her  fate 
her  own  mournful  lines— 

"  Alaii  f  hope  is  not  proptic*^' — we  dream 
But  rarely  docs  the  glad  fuMLiueni  com^  ; 
We  leave  our  land^  and  we  retttm  no  more  V* 

Uian  the  passage  became  applicable  to  her  who  had 
quoted  it  in  sympathy  and  regard. 

Few  ladies,  perhap,  certainly  few  aulho 
have  found  more  friends  and  acquaintances  amon 
their  own  sex  than  L,  E.  L,  Some  of  them,  pos* 
ribly,  she  may  have  owed  to  that  feeling  which, 
associating  her  with  her  poetry  and  thus  famili- 
arizing itselfnr  forbade  the  idea  of  strangershtp 
and  the  cold  language  of  ceremony^  even  when  ad- 
dressing her  for  the  first  time.  We  assume,  froiD 
the  Cone  of  se%xral  lettersf  that  this  was  tlie  cat^. 
Her  introduction  to  Miss  Mitford  seems  to  bate 
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had  its  origin  partly  in  this  feeling :  since,  desig- 
Dating  her  **  My  dear  Miss  Landon,"  she  says,  I 
do  OQt  address  you  as  a  stranger  because  I  cannot 
think  of  you  as  one*^  But  however  acquaintance* 
shjj}  may  have  in  any  case  commenced,  it  is  certain 
that  her  intimacies,  amongst  her  own  sex>  were 
tieither  few  nor  slight.  In  several  instances,  ho- 
nourable in  every  sense  as  conveying  proofs  of  her 
virtuous  feeling  and  amiable  t  em  per,  these  inti- 
macies ri|?ened  into  the  closest  and  most  trusting 
friendships.  Nor  was  it  her  fortune  merely  to 
make  friends^  hut  to  retain  them  to  the  last.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  she  might  share  the  common  lot, 
and  find  even  her  own  sex  "  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  ;^  estrangement  might  here  and  there  ensue, 
from  some  infirmity  of  temper,  or  some  literary 
mistake;  but  of  this  she  experienced  as  little  as 
most  people,  while  it  was  her  happiness  to  feel 
that  the  tics  of  grateful  attachment  which  bound 
her  to  some  of  the  best  and  purest  among  women, 
grew  atronger  as  they  grew  olderp 

Wt  are  not  speaking  here  merely  of  literary  iii- 
cimodes,  or^  we  should  rather  say,  of  intimacies 
with  ladies  to  whom  our  literature  is  indebted. 
Of  the  friendship  she  thus  enjoyed,  some  pleasant 
examples  have  been  cited  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative;  and  to  the  names  of  Mrs.  Thomson, 
Mrs*  Hall,  Miss  Roberts,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss 
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Jewsbury,  Sec,  may  be  added  those  of  Lady  Step- 
ney, Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Worlley^  Miss  Jane 
Porter,  Miss  Louisa  Stuart  Costello,  and  Mim 
Strickland.     But  the  list  of  acquaintances  by 
whom  she  was  held  in  estimation «  and  to  whom  her 
vhilB  had  often  given  pleasure,  admits  of  many 
additions,  in  the  names  of  Miss  Turin,  with  whom 
she  stayed  in  Paris,  Mrs,  General  Fagan,  to  whom 
her  latest  letter  was  addressed,  Lady  Gore  Ousely, 
Mrsr  Dawscm  Darner ^  Mrs*  Skinner,  Mrs.  Kemmis, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Sheldon,  &c.  from  some  of  whom 
her  marriage  and  departure  from  England  brought 
letters  expressive  of  the  highest  jjersonal  esteem, 
and  the  friendliest  regret  at  the  loss  of  her  society. 
We  need  hai-dly  here  mention  the  Misses  Lance — 
those  amiable  persons  with  whom  it  was  L*  E,  L/s 
good  fortune  to  reside  so  long,  who  knew  all  her 
acts,  all  her  habits,  aU  her  conduct  so  well,  and 
wlio  esteemed  because  they  knew  her, 

VV^hile  thus  alluding  to  some  of  L.  E*  L.^sfem 
friends,  we  are  agreeably  reminded  of  one  who  hai 
that  equal  right  to  be  included  amongst  Ibem, 
which  a  long  preserved  and  intimate  attachment 
confers-  We  allude  to  Rlis^  Thomson,  now  Mrs. 
John  Moren,  a  young  friend  with  whum  L,  E.  L- 
frequently  corresponded,  and  who,  while  these 
sheets  were  passing  through  tfie  press,  has  favoured 
us  with  some  pleasant  proofs  of  her  advantages  in 
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tTiat  respect-  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  letters 
we  now  Bubjoin.  The  tone  of  them  is  too  lively^ 
pouitedy  and  characteristic,  not  to  be  welcomed  by 
every  reader  who  may  take  an  interest  io  the  fami- 
liar writings  of  L.  Though  thus  inserted 
out  of  place^  the  period  at  which  they  were  written 
will  be  inferred  from  some  of  the  subjects  incident- 
ally adverted  to, 

**  Good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  my  dearest  Anna,  I 
intend  giving  you  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
all  my  news,  adventures,  &c.,  I  hope  you  are  not 
particular  as  to  quality,  for  truly  nothing  extraor- 
dinary has  befallen  me.  1  have  been  a  little  sullen 
and  a  little  sick :  the  0rst  was  want  of  money  ,  and 
the  last,  as  they  say  in  riddles,  arose  from  my  6rst* 
I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  that  two  pale  pink  cheques, 
inscribed  with  a  name  at  once  '  so  dreaded  and  so 
dear,^  (what  lover's  name  will  ever  make  my 
breait  beat  an  does  that  of  Messrs,  Longman  ?) 
these,  with  one  prescription  of  your  father's,  have 
completely  restored  that  happy  equilibrium  which 
constitutes  health  ;  and  I  am  under  no  present  ap- 
prehenfkions  that  the  professors  of  the  *  London*  will 
be  enabled  to  demonstraOe  from  my  skull  the  origin 
of  sense  and  sensibility.  I  beg  you  to  observe  the 
technical! ties  of  my  language ;  I  have  not  read  the 
VUagazine'  for  nothing;  I  am  grown  so  learned 
k2 
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on  the  transmigration  of  plants,  that  I  mad€  a 
sweet  youth  start  and  draw  his  chair  three  paces 
from  mine  at  dinner  in  consequence*  No  smile 
could  restore  my  lost  ground,  and  we  preserved  a 
reverential  distance  during  the  dessert. 

So  is  married  !    Saturday  last  shone  on 

white  gloves,  and  whiter  satin.  I  had  a  note  frt>m 
herj  literally  overflowing  with  happiness*  I  feel  in* 
clined  to  ask  Solomon's  question — ^*  What  is  sweeter 
than  honey  for,  truly,  honeymoon  seems  nothing 
to  express  their  felicity.  Well,  I  do  wish  her  all 
sorts  of  good  wishe&j  and  think  she  is  as  likely  to  be 
what  you  may  call  contented  as  anybody  I  know. 

Mrs,  has  just  interrupted  me,  to  ask  if 

I  am  writing  to  you  on  such  *  nasty  paper,'  My 
dear  Anna^  you  are  to  consider  it  as  a  personal 
compliment :  you  must  expect  that  one  who  in* 
tends  to  be  a  constant  correspondent  cannot  afTar^I 
to  ruin  herself  in  satin  paper,  he.  That  lady 
sends  the  kindest  of  loves.  She  is  happy  in  the 
recent  purchase  of  a  superb  chantilly  veil,  down  to 
her  kneeSf  and  a  vapenr  silk  bomiot^  lined  with 
black  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  leopard  ribbon  vapeur 
with  large  black  floss>silk  spots*  She  has  no  ne 
flirtation  on  hand,  and  is  living  cm  the  memory  of 
your  brother,  and  the  hope  of  Panniaci. 

I  dined  last  Sutiday  in  Hinde-street.  Coming 
home,  I  did  not  dare  walk  for  tny  cold^  so  I  rode  i 
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the  coach  broke  down,  and  I  had  to  be  pulled  out 
of  the  window  ;  a  mere  trifle,  I  can  asaore  jou, 
when  you  are  used  to  it*  My  brother  has  h^n  up 
in  town  for  a  week ;  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  I  ob- 
served no  symptoms  of  moonlight  or  oiekneholy 
about  him.  I  have  such  a  horror  of  living  in  the 
country :  hawthorn  hedges  and  unhappy  attach* 
ments  always  go  together  in  my  mind ;  but  when 
I  found  he  listened  with  all  the  attention  of  inte- 
rested conviction,  when  I  said  a  lady's  face  should 
be  looked  for  in  the  three  per  cents,  and  her  figurt* 
in  her  landed  property,  I  felt  safe  in  the  belief 
that  he  would  deeply  enter  into  the  merits  of  an 
heiress.  As  for  my  own  situation,  I  do  think  it 
very  dangerous ;  for  dull,  desolate,  and  autumnal 
Hans-place  is  almost  as  bad  aa  the  country.  Be^ 
sides,  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  and  now 
my  book  is  out,  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  the 
streets  are  perambulated  by  such  picturesque-look- 
ing gentlemen  in  dark  blue,  that  one  forgets  they 
are  policemen,  and  fancies  them  into  heroes. 

Miaa  Fanny  Kemhle  has  produced  such  a  sen* 
aatton.  I  have  not  seen  her.  I  want  to  see  her  in 
Kome  other  character  than  JtdieL  I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  it  high  treason,  but  it  is  not  a  favourite 
play  of  mine :  it  is  anything  but  my  beau^deal  of 
love*  Juliet  falls  in  love  too  suddetdyf  and  avows  it 
too  openly ;  and  Romeo  changes  too  suddenly  from 
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one  lady  to  another;  to  my  thought  their  love 
wants  sentiment.  Viola  is  my  pet :  so  devoted — 
so  subdued ;  began  in  girlhood — cherished  as  the 
lonely  but  deep  feeling  of  after  years;  I  think 
Shakspeare  never  drew  a  more  exquisite  picture 
of  feminine  love  l"^ 

At  another  time  she  writes  : 

^*  I  take  it  for  granted  you  intend  attacking  my 
most  ungrateful  self,  and  write  to  petition  against 
meeting  with  my  deserts.  My  only  excuse  for  not 
writing  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  philosopher— 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  your  friends  is  to  let 
them  forget  you.  I  do  think  I  never  passed  so 
unfortunate  or  so  miserable  a  year  as  since  we  last 
met.  *  *  Once  in  difficulties,  there  you  may 
remain ;  debts  are  like  cross-roads,  one  leads  into 
another ;  and  it  really  is  a  very  extravagant  thing 
to  be  poor.  •  •  If  I  could  have  seen  you  how 
glad  I  should  have  been  to  have  talked  to  you  ; 
and  the  real  rause  why  I  have  not  written  is,  that 
to  write  a  letter  one  must  be  by  oneself ;  I  then  get 
thinking  my  own  thoughts,  till  I  am  too  much  out 
of  spirits  to  write.  As  for  news,  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible to  have  less  to  tell  than  I  have  ;  we  are  a  lit- 
tle duller,  if  possible ;  the  very  policemen  complain 
of  their  station,  and  petition  to  be  removed  from 
Hans-place. 
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"  Mr,  is  Qiarried,  and  has  most  UQpatri- 

otically  married  out  of  the  pariah*  The  lady  is  not 
pretty,  and  a  saint*    I  was  at  some  very  gay  balls 

at  Miss  ;  she  bad  a  new,  and  very  good 

set  of  Americans*  I  liked  the  present  m!nister*3 
family  so  much  I  have  been  to  one  or  two  plea^ 
sant  dinners,  and  some  very  delightful  parties. 
I  find  the  most  exquisite  additioD  to  Lon- 
don ;  there  is  only  one  fault,  that  going  to  their 
bouse  quite  disgusts  you  with  any  other  place* 
Ckimparatively,  I  went  out  very  little  last  season. 
I  am  sick  of  parties,  and  go  only  for  the  credit  of 
Sftying  1  have  been  there.    Miss  ■  has  had  a 

legacy  left  her^  on  the  strength  of  which,  she  set 
out  on  a  tour  to  Scotland  ;  and  did  go  as  far  as 
Bamet.  She  says  she  cannot  sit  down  under  her 
laiu^ls,  and  intends  leaving  literary  pursuits  to 
needy  people*** 

And  now,  we  close  our  specimens  of  the  letters  of 
L.  K.  L4  witfi  a  brief  passage,  wherein  is  displayed 
the  mingled  gravity  and  gaiety^ — the  gay  humour 
grca  tly  p  repond  e  rat  i  n  g^ —  th  at  generally  con  s ti  t  u  led 
the  feeling  with  which  she  alluded  to  any  heavier 
or  accumulated  literary  labour*  Her  good  spirits^ 
and  her  joy  in  the  tasks  she  impo^  upon  her* 
might  usually  be  seen,  as  liere,  through  the 
vdiemencc  and  ardour  of  her  camplaints  of  fatigue. 
She  liked  to  tire  heralf. 
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"  *  Death  or  apology  !'  I  offer  neither ;  as  to 
death,  I  don't— (discontented  as  I  am  mth  the 
world) — I  do  not  precisely  wish  to  die ;  and  as  to 
apology,  no  mere  apology  would,  even  if  it  satis- 
fied you,  satisfy  myself ;  and  yet  come  to  Hendon 
I  cannot ;  printers  are  ^  stronger  than  love,'  and 
the  press  '  more  cruel  than  the  grave.^  I  am  in 
the  agonies  of  my  last  volume,  unable  to  sleep  for 
thinking  of  my  preface,  and  unable  to  eat  for  me- 
ditating my  dedication;  also,  I  know  not  which 
way  to  turn  for  a  motto.  Moreover,  this  is  my 
very  busiest  time,  writing  for  the  annuals.  There- 
fore, instead  of  apologizing,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
of  the  impossibility.  ^  The  fascinations  of  Hans 
place  !*  vivid  must  be  the  imagination  that  could 
discover  them. 

*  Never  hermit  in  bis  cell, 
Where  repose  and  silence  dwell, 
Human  shape  and  human  word, 
Never  seen  and  never  heard ' — 

had  a  life  of  duller  calm  than  the  indwellers  of 
our  square.  *  *  There  is  one  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived,  that  a  horse  in  a  mill  has  an 
easier  life  than  an  author.  I  am  fairly  fagged  out 
of  my  life.'" 

Such  parties  as  some  of  those  which  are  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  letters,  as  being  to  L.  E.  L. 
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sources  of  amusement  at  one  time,  and  weariness  at 
another^  might  be  more  spec! cat ly  mentionedj  were 
it  necessary  to  show  by  what  persons  of  worth  and 
bonour  her  society  was  courted*  L.  E,  L,  was 
never  won  by  aristocratic  Influences  alone — never 
captivated  by  title,  or  mere  condescending  pro- 
fession* Miss  £mma  Roberts^  wbo  in  many  re- 
spects knew  her  so  well,  has  remarked—**  though 
exceedingly  indifferent  to  the  vanities  of  worldly 
intercourse,  and  not  caring  to  number  lords  and 
ladies  among  her  acquaintance,  for  the  sake  of 
their  titles  only,  E.  L.  was  by  no  means  je 
!*ib!t;  to  the  more  flattering  testimomesof  the  esl 
in  which  she  was  held  by  those  whose  good  opinion 
conferred  honour.^  And  among  the  aristocracy 
were  several  persons,  dignified  alike  by  virtue  ; 
talent,  who  delighted  to  call  her  friend^  and  it 
whose  esteem  she  was  equally  happy » 

The  rece[)tion  her  talents  won  for  her  in  varioup 
diitinguished  circles,  she  insured  to  herself,  to  the 
wery  last,  by  her  winningness  of  disposition  and 
rectitude  of  conduct,  and  at  no  ]>er]od  of  her  life 
were  such  marks  of  kindness  and  appreciation  con- 
ferred upon  her  as  during  the  last  two  years  of  it. 
The  election  of  her  brother,  which  called  forth 
mmy  of  these^  has  already  been  noticed,  w  ith  the 
flattering  expresHions  of  Sir  Rol>ert  Peel  and  BIr 
Ho|»e  upon  that  occasion.  The  list  might  be  ex- 
h3 
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tended  to  considerable  length  ;  in  it  would  be  found 
many  illustrious  names.  And  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  for  no  little  of  the  interest  and  favour 
thus  conferred  on  L.  E.  L.,  she  was  indebted  to  the 
generous  sympathy  of  a  lady  whom  she  never  even 
saw — to  that  kindly  regard,  admiration,  and  assist- 
ance, which  talent  is  sure  to  experience  from  the 
Countess  of  Blessington.  From  a  multitude  of 
letters,  by  persons  who  could  only  be  influenced 
by  a  high  and  disinterested  sense  of  her  deserts, 
passages  of  encomium  might  here  be  adduced,  and 
woven,  were  it  necessary,  into  an  eulogy  of  which 
the  most  distinguished  might  be  proud — ^that  eu- 
logy  which  renders  the  truest  homage  to  genius, 
by  estimating  at  a  still  higher  value  the  moral  ex- 
cellence that  dignifies  and  refines  it. 

It  is  much,  to  be  admired  and  esteemed  by  many  ; 
it  is  more,  to  have  been  truly  beloved  by  a  few ;  and 
both  these  fortunes  met  in  the  destiny  of  L.  E.  L. 
It  was  her  desert,  and  no  more. 

The  qualities  which  claim  our  admiration,  so  far 
from  being  those  with  which  the  public  were  most 
familiar,  were  perhaps  those  which  she  least  pub- 
licly exhibited.  She  did  better  justice  to  her  mo- 
ral than  to  her  intellectual  gifts.  To  her  genius, 
exercised  either  in  poetry  or  prose,  she  was  only 
just  learning  to  do  justice  when  she  died  ;  but  in 
both  the  progress  was  perceptible  and  sure.  We 
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have  but  to  compare  the  light  and  spangled  dra^ 
pery  of  ber  earlier  muse,  with  the  chastened  colours 
and  the  simpler  forms  iu  which  Poetry  came  ar- 
rayed in  her  later  productions,  to  see  what  she  was 
yewly  becoming,  and  to  predict  what  she  would  have 
beea  if  she  had  lived.  High  and  solemn  ttiought  hud 
found  the  place  where  wild  fancy  or  extravagant 
sentiment  alone  had  revelled  before;  knowledge 
bad  succeeded  to  mere  impulse  or  reckless  specula- 
tion I  the  feelings  had  become  more  deeply  seated, 
as  the  heart  beat  less  feverishly ;  tlie  sportive  child 
had  sprung  into  the  woman. 

Look  to  the  glowing  and  impassioned  p^es  of 
the  "  Improvvisatrice admire  all  that  is  naturally 
dUflical  in  the  verse^  beautiful  in  the  romance  of 
affbedoD,  rich  and  graceful  in  the  imagery ;  and 
then  measure  her  success  by  the  calmer  and  deeper 
tenoff  the  bolder  combinations  of  thought,  the 
loftier  pictures,  and  the  nobler  purpo:$es  of  her 
best  [Kjems  in  the  New  Monthly,'*  and  the 
*•  Drawing-room  Scrap-book  "  The  ideal  became 
purer  m  her  knowledge  of  the  actual  advanced ; 
and  her  dreams  deepened  in  loveliness  from  her 
intercourse  with  the  world.  The  severities  of  cri- 
tidira,  and  more  especially^  perhaps^  the  sting  of 
ridicule^  aided  in  the  production  of  this  change. 
As  she  sprang  almo3>^t  from  the  arms  of  the  teacher 
into  those  of  fame,  she  had  won  the  wreath  of 
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poetry  before  she  knew  it  was  anything  more  last- 
ing than  a  pretty  ornament  to  be  worn  in  a  ball- 
room ;  and  before  she  had  found  out  its  full  value, 
it  had  apparently  ceased  to  charm.  To  her  active 
and  unwearied  mind,  the  contest  for  the  prize  was 
better  than  the  possession  of  it.  Quick  and  vivid 
sensation  was  a  necessity  in  her  nature;  visions, 
rhapsodies,  reveries,  were  the  natural  offspring  of 
her  excitable  and  imaginative  temperament ;  these 
would  make  themselves  heard,  taking  the  expres- 
sion of  the  moment,  and  she  lisped  in  numbers, 
for  the  numbers  came  she  wrote  on,  because  she 
could  not  help  it. 

But  to  what  end  ?  Was  she  to  go  on  writing 
Troubadours  and  Golden  Violets  all  her  days — 
apostrophizing  loves,  memories,  hopes,  and  fears, 
for  ever,  in  scattered  songs  and  uncompleted  stan- 
zas, and  running  the  chance  of  weakening  the 
effect  of  her  past  music  by  the  monotony  of  the 
note  ?  That  she  was  in  danger  of  doing  this  was 
indicated  by  the  tide  of  criticism  that  set  in  against 
her.  It  stimulated  her  to  a  gradual  change  of  the 
poetic  note  that  had  acquired  for  her  more  popu- 
larity than  she  could  permanently  retain.  Her 
thoughts  found  a  deeper  channel,  and  flowed  still 
more  freely ;  her  observation  took  a  wider  range, 
and  scanned  the  features  of  life  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  her  earnest  gaze — not  as  she  had 
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imag^ed  them  id  the  pages  of  chivalry  and  romaDc^, 
QT  shaped  them  for  herself  amidst  the  grotesque 
fancies  of  a  dream.  She  discovered  that  her  powers 
ftcquired  elasticity,  as  the  subjects  ou  which  they 
were  exercised  became  more  various ;  and  that 
the  world  widened  as  she  went  on.  Realilyt  in 
sliort,  grew  as  familiar  to  her  as  Romance*  She 
led  Pro^  captive,  as  she  had  led  Poetry,  She  be- 
came the  author  of  "  Francesca  Carrara,**  and  of 
'*  Ethel  ChurchilL*^  Compare  these  works  (the 
latest  of  them  written  in  1837)  as  evidences  of  ad^ 
vance  with  the  Romance  and  Reality  of  1830. 

1 1  was  still  provoking,  occasionally^  to  observe  a 
lingering  attachment  to  some  of  her  worst  faults^ 
to  see  her,  with  the  consciousness  that  she  had 
ficnttered  the  seeds  of  many  pleasures  in  the  world, 
with  a  full  sense  of  what  ought  by  all  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  of  the  human  capacity  to  enjoy,  perversely 
cotitrastiog  the  actual  witli  the  ideal,  not  seemingly 
with  a  view  to  kindle  emulation  in  her  readers,  but 
to  {lut  them  out  of  heart  with  themselves;  to  find 
her  deprecating  what  is,  for  the  mere  sake  of  glo- 
rifying what  is  not  and  cannot  be.  It  would  have 
been  delightful  to  own  that  she  had  entirely  ceased 
to  cultivate  her  wont  of  faith  in  the  world^s  virtue, 
fince  nobody  had  more  practical  charity  for  tl»e 
world's  vice.  But  the  pleasure  neKt  to  this  re- 
mains for  ust  in  the  proof  that  she  was  in  a  fair  way 
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to  do  it ;  that  her  advance  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  her  own  powers  was  regular  and  certain ; 
and  that  her  use  of  those  fine  gifts  was  becoming  as 
admirable  as  the  gifts  themselves. 

To  her  affections,  throughout  this  period  of  in- 
tellectual progress — to  her  womanly  sympathies — 
to  her  kind  and  generous  disposition,  she  did  ample 
justice.  "  Whatever  errors  may  have  been  hers,'' 
observes  a  living  writer,  in  a  letter  full  of  sad 
regrets  for  her  loss,  what  excuses  she  had  !  and 
what  noble  qualities  !  what  independence  of  spirit 
— what  generosity  and  loftiness  of  feeling !  The 
head  of  a  man,  and  the  heart  of  a  woman.'*' 

Much  as  she  was  misrepresented,  we  never  knew 
L.  E.  L.  to  be  even  suspected  of  a  meanness.  Of 
anything  little,  or  paltry,  or  shabbily  selfish,  she 
was  utterly  incapable.  She  seemed  in  her  very 
soul  to  scorn  whatever  was  sordid.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  she  was  capable  of  the  most 
unselfish,  the  most  imprudently  generous  actions. 
In  pecuniary  matters,  this  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  her  ordinary  rule  of  conduct.  To  the 
last,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  away  her  labour, 
which  to  her  was  money — as  she  would  give  away 
the  money  with  which  her  principal  labours  were 
rewarded.  We. know  her  to  have  offered,  upon 
one  occasion,  in  a  manner  the  most  exquisitely  de- 
licate, fifty  pounds  which  she  could  very  ill  spare. 
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to  a  friend  who  had  no  claim  upon  her  on  earthy 
but  for  the  good  wishes  which  were  nmtuaL  In 
some  yeai's,  her  income  was  not  small,  though^  for 
the  reason  stated,  her  literary  profits  were  seldom 
so  large  as  they  seemed  to  be ;  and  in  one  of  those 
years,  1832,  she  derived  nn  extra  sum  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  pounds,  under  the  will  of 
her  grandmother,  who  api>ointcd  her  sole  executrix 
and  legatee.  Yet  this,  like  all  her  literary  receiptSi 
she  exjiended  freely  and  liberally  ;  so  little  of  her 
money  being  laid  out  upon  herself,*"  that  those 
who  only  knew  that  she  received  §uch  sums  and 
did  not  hoAfd  them^  wondered  what  she  did  with 
ihem.  Her  own  occasional  inconveniences,  from  a 
scarcity  of  funds,  only  served  to  render  her  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  necessities  of  any  one,  whom  her 
alTection,  her  esteem,  or  her  gratitude,  in  its  ro- 
mantic excess,  hod  invested  with  a  claim  upon  her 
assistance. 

In  our  cursory  remarks  upon  her  writings,  we 
have  freely  commented  upon  her  passion  for  effect. 
The  reflection  here  oceurs^ — how  dtfTereDt  a  person 
was  the  L.  E.  L*  who  delighte<l  in  saying  brilltant 
things,  to  the  L.  E.  L.  who  delighted  in  doing  dj&- 
tuterested  and  generous  actions.  Here  there  never 
waj*  tlie  remotest  view  lo  effect — never  the  moat 
distant  consciousness  that  any  advantage  was  to  be 
gained  by  thcgfjod  done,  but  the  pleasure  of  doing 
it.    The  author  ceased  to  exist  when  the  pen  was 
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laid  down.  She  reversed  in  her  practice  the  qua- 
lity attributed  to  Garrick — she  never  acted  when 
off  the  stage ;  it  was  then  that  she  became  most 
herself,  and  most  merited  the  praise  of  being  na- 
tural, simple,  affecting.*^  She  was  most  beautiful 
when  farthest  removed  from  those  artificial  lights 
in  which  she  was  too  fond  of  exhibiting  herself.  In 
her,  the  constant  flush  of  the  affections  was,  after 
all,  lovelier  than  the  sparkling  fancy  or  the  glow- 
ing intellect. 

What  her  real  feelings  towards  her  friends  were, 
may  be  partly  seen  by  her  letters  to  some  of  the 
dearest  of  them ;  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  true 
also  of  her  opinions  and  tastes  ;  but  here  she  was 
not  so  serious,  and  the  rule  is  the  less  unerring. 
We  find  an  example  in  a  fact  to  which  Dr.  Thom- 
son has  directed  our  attention,  that  notwithstand- 
ing her  devoted  affection  for  the  metropolis,  ex- 
pressed in  several  of  the  letters  now  published,  she 
had  in  reality  a  fine  taste  for  the  beauties  of  the 
country.  "  In  a  visit,"  says  that  constant  friend 
of  L.  E.  L.,  "  with  which  she  favoured  us  at  Brok- 
ham,  near  Dorking,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing out  daily ;  and  whilst  Mrs.  Thomson  would  sit 
down  to  sketch  from  nature,*  L.  E.  L.  would  take 
my  arm  and  range  over  the  fields  for  hours  toge- 

*  The  inddent  is  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  last  letters  L.  £.  L. 
ever  wrote.  How  fondly  were  such  scenes  remembered  in 
Africa! 
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ther,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  expatiate  mi 
the  beauty  of  some  new  open  log  scene,  or  to  listen 
while  I  explained  the  botanical  character  of  a 
wild  flower,  or  some  fact  in  vegetable  physiology. 
On  these  occasions  she  would  make  observations 
and  hazard  opinions,  which  obviously  demonstrated 
that  the  grasp  of  her  intellect  would  have  been 
productive  of  equally  great  results  in  whatever  di* 
rection  it  had  been  turned,  whether  by  accident  or 
by  circumstances.  She  long  recurred  with  ptca- 
sure  to  that  visit ;  and  it  was^  on  that  occasion,  that 
I  first  was  enabled  to  estiniate  j  ustly,  the  depth  of 
her  affection,  as  well  as  the  capaciousness  of  her  in- 
tellect ;  the  one  warm,  generous,  unalterable — the 
other  capable  of  any  efTDrt^  imaginative  or  substan- 
tial. Her  powers  of  conver&aliun,  when  her  mind 
vrm  not  bent  on  being  playful^  were  great,  and 
her  remarks  original.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  irritability  of  L,  E.  in  early  life,  she,  at 
that  visit,  displayed  the  sweetest  and  most  amiable 
temper — mild,  gentle,  and  conciliating ;  and  on  m 
future  occasion  had  I  ever  cause  to  alter  this  opi- 
nion of  her  disposition*" 

L.  E*  L.  deserved  the  praise  which  in  one  em- 
phatic word  she  bestowed  upon  her  friend.  Miss 
Jcwsbury— die  was  high-minded*  This  she  was, 
whatever  errors  and  weaknesses  might  intervene,  in 
every  important  relationship  of  life ;  this  she  woa 
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alike  in  the  liberality  of  her  conditions  with  pub- 
lishers— in  the  reliance  she  placed  on  all  good  in- 
tentions— and  in  intercourse  under  any  circum- 
stances with  friends ;  this  she  was  under  every  trial 
of  her  affections,  amidst  all  injustice  to  which  she 
was  exposed,  and  throughout  her  conduct  to  her 
family.  What  she  was  during  the  brief  interval 
between  her  marriage  and  her  death,  her  husband 
has  told  us — she  was  animated  by  the  purest  sense 
of  duty — a  being  the  most  devoted  and  self-deny- 
ing— all  that  is  most  enduring,  courageous,  and 
uncensurable. 


We  have  now  a  pleasant  duty,  to  connect  with 
these  records  the  recollections  of  two  or  three  of 
L.  E.  L.'s  personal  friends,  and  the  tributes  of  a 
few  other  writers  who  have  expressed  themselves 
most  worthily  in  relation  alike  to  her  genius  and 
her  misfortunes. 

And  with  respect  to  her  genius,  the  course  she 
should  have  more  diligently  pursued  for  its  culti- 
vation, was  pointed  out  in  a  friendly  note,  written 
by  the  late  William  Gifford,  to  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, just  before  his  relinquishment  of  the  editor- 
ship of  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  in  respect  to 
which  he  says,  "  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  my 
holding  my  station  for  another  number."*^  Had 
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L*  K.  L.  Btrictly  followed  his  plain  advice,  she 
would  earlier  have  attained  the  elevation  to  which 
her  later  writings  were  rapidly  advancing  her. 

Meanwhile,"  he  says,  "  the  young  ludy  must 
prune  her  wings  for  a  steadier  flight.  She  has 
fancy,  a  good  mv^  a  command  of  poetical  language, 
and  a  quick  succession  of  imagery ;  but  all  these 
will  not  make  a  goodj  much  less  a  great  poet, 
without  correct  taste  and  feeling  and  knowledge. 
Your  amiable  friend,  she  may  be  assured,  cannot 
retain  her  present  elevation  in  the  public  mind» 
but  by  something  of  a  more  decisive  description,  of 
a  more  uniform  and  direct  tendency  than  her  last 
poem.  If  I  might  advise  her,  she  should  no  longer 
dance  from  measure  to  measure  in  the  same  story, 
but  end  with  that  she  began — either  lyric  or  heroic : 
— and  let  her  plan  her  subject  at  first,  and  not  trust 
to  accident  for  its  course  and  end  / ' 

The  passages  that  follow  are  selected  from  recol- 
lections which  we  owe  to  a  female  pen — the  same 
that  supplied  a  note  descriptive  of  L,  E,  L/s  study, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  our  narrative.  Since  this 
lady's  personal  acquaintance  with  L.  E»  com- 
menced, in  1835,  the  circumstances  of  occasional 
intercourse  have  been  [jeculiarly  favourable  for 
knowing  and  estimating  her  rightly.  Little,  in- 
deed, as  she  remarks,  can  we  judge  of  real  charac- 
tiT  from  the  superficial  views  only  which  general 
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society  pre&ents ;  least  of  aU,  af  such  beings  as 
L.  L, 

It  was  my  privilege  to  associate  with  her  in  a 
drde  comprising  some  among  the  few  of  her  hearths 
chosen  and  trusted  friends — those  to  whom  she 
opened  her  inmost  bouI — those  as  she  emphatically 
'd,  *  who  loved  her  for  her  own  sake^  not  admir- 
ing or  flattering  her  because  she  was  L.  E,  L.^ 
The  idea  of  being  sought  merely  for  her  literary 
popularity  ever  roused  her  disdain ;  and  she  would 
speak  in  no  measured  terms  of  persons  who  consi- 
dered themselves  as  patronizing  literary  characters* 
by  invithig  them  as  sources  of  amusement  or  ob- 
jects of  curiosity-  *  What  f  she  would  indignantly 
exclaim,  quoting  her  own  expressive  lines — 

'  Be  nuMU  the  wcmder  of  a  night, 
Am  if  the  aoul  could     a  Might  f 

By  the  friends  referred  to  she  was  understood  and 
appreciateil  in  all  her  varying  moods,  literary  or 
social.  Their  homes  were  the  grceo  and  sunny 
spots  where  her  spirit  looked  for  rest  when  worn 
and  wearied  in  the  crowded  highways  of  the  world. 
Their  generous  kindness,  and  protecting  care*  were 
around  her  during  the  last  few  months  she  dwelt 
in  her  native  land,  securing  her  comfort^and  shield* 
ing  her  from  anxiety* 

"  How  vividly  does  memory  recal  my  first  visit 
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With  L*  E*  L.J  that  lonely  morning  room  with  its 
sweet  garden  prosjiect,  its  birds  and  flowers,  its 
books  and  works  of  art  j  all  arranged  with  exquisite 
taste*  The  place  itself  was  one  of  the  few  spots 
out  of  town  for  which  L>E,  L*  seemed  to  possess 
an  afiection.  There  she  often  read  to  uSj  some- 
times her  own  poems.  Her  style  of  reading  was 
peculiar,  a  kind  of  recitative,  more  poetical  than 
musical,  derived  rather  from  the  soul  than  from 
the  ear— but  giving  the  fullest  effect  to  every  va- 
riation of  thought,  feeling,  and  character.  She 
became  for  the  time  a  literal  improvvisatrice ;  and 
you  listened  entranced  to  the  earnest  but  varying 
intonations  of  her  voice,  as  if  it  were  pouring  from 
her  soul  in  all  their  first  freshness,  the  beautiful 
creations,  of  which  she  was  the  previous  originator. 

With  evening  usually  came  a  change  over 
L-  E,  L.  In  the  more  general  circle  which  the 
dinner  hour  assembled,  she  might  often  be  found 
like  her  own  Eulalie — 

'  The  centre  of  u  group  whose  courage  light 
Made  a  fit  element,  in  which  her  wit 
Fkflh'd  like  the  lightning.' 

It  was  often  interesting  to  compare  the  L,  I4,  of 
the  tnoming  with  the  Miss  Landon  of  the  eveciing. 
Alike,  yet  how  different.  Genius  now  folded  its 
wings,  and  walked  forth  in  the  garb  of  social  life. 
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Yet  still  might  that  genius  be  recognized  in  the 
courteous  and  nicely  fitting  compliment,  the  pi- 
quant remark,  the  brilliant  repartee,  and  sometimes 
in  the  full  flow  of  eloquence.  Abundantly  amus- 
ing was  it  to  watch  how  she  almost  intuitively  read 
the  characters  of  those  before  her,  and  with  what 
tact  she  adapted  her  conversation  to  each  and  all. 
In  their  varying  tastes,  however  opposed  to  her 
own,  she  would  be  sure  to  express  a  graceful  inte- 
rest. She  never  appeared  conscious  of  her  own 
superiority— one  often  heard  her  spoken  of  as  a 
pleasant,  unassuming  girl.  There  seemed,  also, 
constantly  in  exercise,  a  good-natured  toleration  of 
what,  by  many,  would  be  deemed  impertinent. 
One  evening,  a  *  butterfly  of  fashion^  hearing  Miss 
Landon*s  name  mentioned,  begged  for  an  introduc- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  seated  with 
L.  E.  L.  on  a  step  of  the  conservatory,  was  heard 
to  express  her  satisfaction  in  having  met  with  such 
a  kindred  heart,  as  she  was  sure  Miss  Landon's 
must  prove ! 

"  It  was  an  especial  pleasure  to  hear  her  converse 
on  Shakspeare.  It  was  more  difficult  to  please 
her  taste  on  this  than  on  any  other  literary  subject. 
Very  few  criticisms  came  up  to  her  standard. 
These  characters,  she  would  say,  require  not  only 
the  feeling  of  a  poet  to  appreciate,  but  the  analytic 
skill  of  a  philosopher  to  examine  them  as  they  de- 
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serve.  To  her  favourable  opmipns  of  the  works  of 
her  conteiuporariesj  L-  E,  L.  ever  gave  free  aad 
generous  expression.  Writing  to  a  young  author^ 
slie  observes,  '  Criudsm  never  yet  benefitted  a 
really  original  mind;  such  a  mind  macadamizes  its 
own  road/  Jealousy  seemed  utterly  opposed  to 
her  nature.  In  the  petty  rivalries  which  sometimes 
disturb  the  outer- court  worshippers  of  the  Muges, 
she  even  disdained  to  take  part,  except  in  vindicaf^ 
tion  of  ft  friend.  Her  disposition  was  peculiarly 
disinterested ;  she  never  paused  to  think  of  herself 
when  others  required  my  assistance  which  she  could 
bestow. 

Many  people  have  been  at  a  loss  to  rtcondle 
her  love  of  poetry  with  her  apparent  indilTerence 
to  music  and  painting.  Ttiat  she  did  not  care  for 
scientific  inu&ic,  nor  for  elaixirate  pictures,  merely 
1ft  music  or  as  painting,  was  eertaioiy  true;  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  an  ioleresting  conversation,  a  few  notes 
of  melody  floating  to  her  car  from  an  adjoining 
room  would  cause  her  to  start  up,  utter  an  excla- 
mation of  deep  emotion,  and  then  diverge  from  the 
previous  topic  into  nome  discussian  most  musical 
and  iweet.  for  pamting,  it  was  impos^iible  that 
its  combinations  should  not  be  duly  appreciated  by 
one  whose  own  taste  was  exquisitely  pictiiresquei 
using  that  term  in  its  artistic^  rather  than  in  its 
sometimes  more  romantic  application.    Miss  Lan^ 
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don^s  refined  taste  would  instantly  detect  the  sh'ght- 
est  incongruity  in  the  arrangements  of  a  room,  in 
the  appointment  of  a  table,  in  the  adaptation  of 
colours  in  dress,  and  in  the  attitudes  and  manners 
of  persons.  Equally  quick  was  she  in  admiring 
to  the  least  minutiss  any  circumstances  accordant 
with  the  principles  of  good  taste.  L.  E.  L.'s  ap- 
preciation of  painting,  like  that  of  music,  was  intel- 
lectual rather  than  mechanical,  belonging  to  the 
combinations  rather  than  to  the  details ;  sl^e  loved 
the  poetical  effects  and  suggestive  influences  of  the 
arts,  although  caring  little  for  their  mere  techni- 
calities. 

"  Everything  seemed  accomplished  by  her  with- 
out effort.  Her  thoughts  seemed  to  spring  up 
spontaneously  on  any  pi'oposed  subject ;  so  that 
her  literary  tasks  were  completed  with  a  quick- 
ness that  to  slower  minds  wore  almost  the  aspect 
of  intuition.    In  truth  she  could  say— 

<  I  but  call 
My  trusty  spirits,  and  they  come' 

In  her  conversation,  too,  there  was  the  like  use, 
the  like  rapidity  of  transiticfti,  together  with  a  cor- 
respondent quickness  of  utterance,  as  if  her  beau- 
tiful thoughts  were  glad  to  escape  into  expression. 
With  what  rapidity  would  she  utter  such  senti- 
ments as  the  following : — *  It  ever  seems  so  strange 
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to  me  that  petiple  should  mtstako  the  scitiblaiice  of 
exceisiva  cheerfukess,  when  it  is  assumed  only  as 
«  inask  to  conceal  the  real  features  of  the  wearer, 
Wben  mirth  takes  a  sarcastic  fnrmj  it  always  gives 
tne  an  idea  of  the  speaker's  own  internal  wretched- 
W9»  or  deep  sense  of  injur}^;  for  when  does  the 
foatn  mantle  highest  oo  the  wave  and  sparkle 
brightest  in  the  sunshine  ?  Is  it  not  when  tliat 
wave  is  passing  over  the  jagged  rock,  and  the 
rough  fitone^  lurking  beneath  ?* 

The  last  period,  of  any  length*  I  spent  under 
the  same  roof  with  L.  E*  L.j  was  for  a  month  im- 
mediately before  her  departure  from  England. 
Her  mind  and  her  time  were  necessarily  so  occu- 
pied, that  we  had  only  oceaaional  glimpses  of  her 
own  real  self.  Sometimesj  however,  she  would 
throw  off  all  that  pressed  upon  her,  and  be  entirely 
the  L-  E»  L.  of  former  days." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  it  was  only  when 
with  the  frivolous  that  she  assumed  frivolity.  The 
writer  of  the  above  recollections,  therefore,  must 
have  seen  her  in  her  happier  and  more  serious 
moods. 

B{r«w  S*  C*  Hall,  eom  men  ting  upon  the  portraits 
of  her  Umented  friend^  remarks, 

**  Jl  £■  itngnJar  thut  «o  frw  |iortnlta  of  tliii  aeeonipliilifd 
womati  ■hcnild  have  bcrti  paiiitcci    For  nearly  twfDiy  jemn 
■In  occupied  a  large  portion  of  public  atlrntioti  \  and*  dui^g 
Ibtwlwik  cpf  lier  emttt  w»  ikaoct  idcdked  by  iHe  ymmg  and 
TOL,  I.  O 
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wariQ^heart£d>  Allhougli  certamly  not  beauttfal — p^rkeps  she 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  handflome— her  countenance  pofr- 
sewd  that  which  an  artist  prunes  above  beauty^  at  least  aho^e 
tihe  beanly  that  1b  without  it — expression  ;  hi^r  featttre^  were 
not  regular,  but  they  were  pleading'  and  attractive  at  all  timet ; 
and  wh^n  animated,  had  a  character  approximating  to  loreli^ 
neaia.  Her  fonn^  too,  though  petite f  was  graceful.  She  had  & 
krge  acquaintance  among  artiats,  to  whoac  society  ahe  waa  al- 
wayi  especially  partial r  Ib  it  not  strange,  thi^n^  that  &o  few 
bare  employed  the  pencil  in  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of 
one  iO  dear  to  fumc^  and  whose  works  must  for  ever  form  a  con* 
ipimuna  part  of  ihe  literary  hisiory  of  the  age  T* 

That  she  Dierited  every  compliment  at  their 
hands»  by  her  own  high  concepttons  of  paintifigt 
and  her  qualification  for  judging  of  whatever  was 
most  elevated  in  the  works  of  artists^  is  undoubted* 
ly  true ;  and  evidence  of  her  sympathy  with  them 
is  given  with  matchless  force  and  beauty,  in  the 
*'  Subjects  for  Picturei,'"  which  appear  in  theic 
volumes. 

•The  same  writer  observes^ — 

Though  quite  unskilled  in  the  language  of  the  BchooUi  she 
had  a  fme  feeling  for 

'  The  art  thftt  can  iimnortftliae/ 

I  remember  her  once  ipeaking  of  artii^  vti  her  usual 
muted  and  piatorini  manner^  and  concluding  by  saying,  '  thai 
they  described  idl  honour,  they  idealized  humanity.*  What  a 
itiiag  of  pearU  1  might  have  gathered,  had  I  noted  down 
thought!  lliat  fell  in  sayingi  from  her  Bp**" 

In  18^  or  3^  ahe  sat  to  Mr.  Pickersgill  for  a 
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portraits  It  has  not  been  engraved  ;  though  like» 
in  many  respects,  i  t  was  not  a  pleasing  resemblance. 
An  engraving  that  accompanied  a  sketch  of  her 
life,  in  the  *'  New  Monthly/*  some  years  ago,  was 
still  less  successful ;  and  we  remember  the  gravity 
with  which  she  complained  that  the  painter,  or  the 
engraver,  had  magnified  her  ears,  of  the  pret tineas 
of  which  she  could  not  but  be  conscious,  id  a  most 
libellous  manner.  To  Maclise  she  sat  three  or 
four  times,  with  better  success  on  each  occadon« 
With  the  last  portrait  from  his  hand  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  be  in  any  way  dissatisfied.  It  is  a 
delightful  record  of  the  serene,  yet  lively,  thought- 
fulness  that  was  so  often  seen  to  lighten  up  her  ex- 
prMive  countenance.  Later  than  this,  and  but  a 
few  months  before  her  marriage^  a  medallion  por- 
trait of  her,  in  plaster,  was  executed  by  Mr« 
W^kes.  Although  the  profile  was  not  the  hap* 
piest  new  of  her  face,  the  likeness  is  sufficiently 
faithful  to  be  very  agreeable ;  and  were  the  throal 
less  long,  and  the  bust  less  broad  and  full,  the  re* 
semblance  would  be  perfect.  It  is  cleverly  exe- 
cuted, but  has  not  yet  been  published.  Nor  should 
we  here  forget  to  mention  the  miniature  likeness 
with  which  the  grateful  anxiety  of  Mr,  Schloss 
adorned  his  **  Bijou  Almanack/* 

As  a  pen  and  ink  drawing,  we  know  nothing  so 
minutely  and  carcftiUy  filled  up  as  the  following 
o2 
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portrait,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  lovhig 
remembrance  of  a  youthful  friend  of  L.  E.  L,* 
with  whose  tiame  we  are  uti acquainted*  With  one 
or  two  exceptions  which  we  are  disposed  to  make^ 
for  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  even  aliout 
such  matters  of  fact  as  lofty  foreheads  and  black 
la^^hes^  the  picture  is  no  exaggeration*  and  may  be 
received  as  an  atonement  for  the  feebleness  of  the 
sketch  which  our  own  recollection  has  supplied 

'*  It  »trang«  to  watch/'  says  her  admiiing  fHend,  **  the 
many  shades  of  vanM  feeling  which  po^ed  acrora  her  ctJimte- 
nmce  even  iti  an  hour.  I  can  see  her  now — her  dark  uUceit 
liHjr  htEided  back  over  a  smallf  hut  wliat  phrenalogisU  would 
call  a  weU  developed  head ;  her  foreliead  lofty,  and  full  and 
opeiii  although  the  hair  grew  low  iip<m  it ;  ihe  eyebrowt  per- 
fect in  arch  and  form  ;  the  eyes  routidi  aofi,  or  flaahingf  aa 
the}'  might  be — grey,  well-formedf  and  bemitifully  net — the 
lashes  Icmg  and  hlack,  the  under  ones  tiimirtg  down  will)  n  d^ 
licttie  ctirre,  and  forming  a  «oft  relief  upon  the  tint  of  lierc!teek» 
wliich,  when  she  ei^oyed  good  health,  wa^  bri^'^htand  blusliing; 
her  comptexioii  waA  delicately  fair ;  her  «kin  mh  and  transpa- 
rent;  h&T  none  email  f  rrirout^ej ;  the  nostril  well  denned, 
tlighdy  curved,  hut  capable  of  a  wcomfiil  cxpresiion,  which  she 
did  not  appear  to  have  the  power  of  r«prt«3tng,  even  tliough 
ibe  gave  ber  thoughts  no  words^  when  any  mean  or  deiipicaliU 
action  was  alluded  to ;  it  wmild  be  difHcult  to  dencriW  \itf 
mouth  I  it  waa  neither  flat  nor  pmiting,  neither  large  m»r  small; 
the  utid«r  jaw  projected  a  little  beyond  tbt^  uppr;  b^  mdle 
wiiA  delidoualy  animated ;  her  teeili  white,  small  Mid  mfi«  and 
ber  vujce  and  langb  tuH,  low*  and  musical ;  her  wt  wm  of 
peculiar  beauty,  and  all  who  miderfftand  the  beauty  of  the  hu- 
nt nn  head  know  that  ihi^  ear  U  mi\m  pleasing  to  look  upmi,  or 
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much  the  contrary ;  lier'i  were  very  small^  and  of  a  delicate 
hue,  and  her  hands  and  feet  even  smaUer  than  her  Bylph-tikr 
fi^re  would  have  led  one  to  expect*  She  would  have  been  of 
peifcct  tr)i]imetry  w^re  it  not  that  her  shoulders  were  rather 
h^h ;  ber  movementt,  when  not  e^led  by  anunadng  eon- 
venalioiii  were  grm£«M  atid  kdylike ;  hut^  when  excited^  they 
booitiie  sudden  and  ahnost  ahrupL*' 

Of  the  warm  and  eloquent  praise  lavished  u\Hm 
her  by  **  Black  wood's  Magazine*'  in  1830^  slie 
[iroved  herself  more  and  more  deserving  year  after 
year*  Such  recognition  of  her  powers  might  well 
encourage  her  to  mature  tlietn  by  deetier  study  and 
worthier  care  for  their  direction. 

Ticai-n,— I  love  L.  K.  L* 
*'  KoKTH*^ — So  do  I,  and  being  old  gentlemen  we  mny 
btanietesady  niake  tht?  public  onr  coitfidante.  There  m  a  par- 
donitU  pntity  iti  all  Iter  feilingtt  that  endear«  to  me  both  he? 
human  and  her  poetical  charaeter.  She  k  a  true  enthusiast 
Her  iffTcctignA  overflow  the  iinagety  her  fancy  kviahe^j  on  nil 
the  vubjecti  of  her  mng,  mid  colour  it  nil  with  a  rich  and 
t^ider  light  which  makis  even  eon^mon  beautiful,  givf^  n 
glowing  chann  even  to  indiatinet  coneeption,  when  the  lliouglitJi 
themMlvfii  an*  full  formed  and  mbstmitiatodt  which  they  oOeo 
Wttf  bring*  the  in  protuincuotiBly  out  upon  the  eye  of  the  mnil  in 
flMhei  that  itfirtle  m  into  ludden  admiration.  The  origiuiility 
of  Her  geniuiii  itiefiiinlUi  ia  conitpieuom  in  the  choice  of  its 
■ubje£t»^they  are  unborrowed;  and  in  her  least  «ticec>flU1 
poeiii»-HUi  wholes,  there  ii  no  drurth  of  poctn%  livr  fx  ecu  ti  on 
baa  not  the  eomimitnAte  elig»nce  and  grace  of  Felicia  Henianw; 
bot  the  ii  very  young ,  and  hteoming  every  year  abe  livi^ii  mwtv 
itUKtreu  of  bi-T  art,  and  haj  chiefly  to  learn  how  to  u«c  her 
IreaAUiT*,  wbicb»  profuie  at  she  lia»  been,  arc  in  ahundant  store; 
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and,  in  good  tnith>  the  fkir  and  Imppj  being  has  a  fertile  imagi- 
nation— the  aoil  of  her  soul,  if  allowed  to  lie  Ikllow  for  one  aunny 
summer^  would,  I  predict,  yield  a  stiU  lidier  and  more  glodoiti 
liar^^efft  I  love  Mim  Landon — for  in  lier  geniui^  does  the  work 
of  duty,  the  union  of  the  two  is  "  beautiful  exceedingly,*'  otid 
virtue  b  its  own  reward  r  iar  beyond  the  highest  meed  of 
praise  ever  bestowed  by  erittc^though  round  her  fair  forehead 
is  already  wreathed  the  immortal  laureL 

"  TicK.L£a« — Her  novel  is  briliiant 

**  NoBTH. — Throughout 

**  This  morning  gives  m  promise  of  a  glorious  day/* 

There  was  a  critical  observatioo  in  the  **  Atlie- 
nmam  "  on  the  appearance  of  **  Ethel  Churchill,^ 
which  should  be  added  here: — 

We  find  in  the  prose  writings  of  Mib£  Landon  the  same 
warmth  of  feeling  a^  in  her  veme*  Tiie  language  only  ia 
chatiged  f  the  genius  tlmt  [jrampt«  it  ii  the  lame.  But  tbe 
qualities  that  have  established  her  fame  as  a  poetess  occadcHir 
aUy  interfere  with  the  litll  development  of  her  powen  aa  ft 
writer  of  novels,  In  aU,  we  a^mit  there  are  fine  and  noUe 
thoughtit  beautifully  expressed  ;  her  penonages  think  wiicly, 
tenderly,  or  romanticaJly*  oh  smu  her  purpose;  they  apeak 
eloquently  and  wittily,  hut  they  st^dom  aci^  Her  novels,  In 
fact,  are  more  records  of  feelinp,  than  narratavea  of  eventt, 
Irtslead  of  giving  her  full  attention  to  working  out  a  eharaetCTi 
or  ujiravelling  an  artfully  involved  [ilol,  slie  pours  forth  from 
the  fulnesi  of  her  own  heart  a  profusion  of  deep  and  eloquent 
reflections,  which,  though  excellent  in  themselrft,  do  not  oaaiat 
in  the  progren  of  the  itory.  But  readers  must  be  more  critical 
than  we  art  disposed  to  he  if  they  Itnd  much  fault  with  a  habll 
ijeom  which  they  derive  so  mueli  pleasure*  Tliese  epiiodei  aft 
indeed  the  chonicteriKties  of  Miss  London  s  ityk  ^  end  we  con* 
ftfM  we  would  not  change  them  f^r  an  itnprovetuent  in  the  mei? 
machinery  of  a  no  vel*" 
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The  author  of  an  article  on  the  Female  No- 
velists in  the  *'  Edinburgh  Re%4ew/'  discussed 
L.  E.  L/s  pretensions  to  a  distinguished  place 
amongst  them^  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  appreciation. 
Conscientiousness  of  judgment^  accompanied  by 
brilliancy  of  expressioHi  gave  value  to  this  critic*s 
praise ;  hh  objections  were  not  prejudice,  nor  his 
acknowledgments  flattery.  There  could  be  no  risk 
in  grounding  upon  the  opinion  of  such  writers,  the 
assertion^  that  L.  E.  L.'s  place  in  modern  litera- 
ture would  have  been  no  un elevated  ooe  had  she 
never  written  a  single  poem. 

In  **  Fraser^s  M&gaziue for  January,  1840* 
appeared  the  following  comments  on  her  genius, 
her  character,  and  her  fate  i — 

**  She  Lad  iier»elf  predicted,  diough  speaking  in  tha  dia- 
racttr  of  aiiotlier, — 

*  Where  my  father 'a  bontt  arc  \ymg, 
Tliere  tiiy  bones  will  nerer  lie  ; 
•  m  m  m 

Mine  sludl  be  a  lonelier  endjng^ 
Mine  thall  be  a  wilder  grave, 
Whrrc?  the  thmi  and  shrink  Jirc  blending, 

Wh(«rv  tbc  tempest  meets  the  wart ; 
Or  perhaps  a  fate  more  lonelj'* 

In  lome  drear  iind  distant  ward^ 
lillifre  my  weary  eyes  Tneel  only 
Htre^  nurse  and  snJliin  guunl/ 
«  i  •  • 

In  h«r  pornst  tbere  an*  utit|ue^(ioned  bidiaitloiii  of  g«3ifitf> 
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and^sometimes  the  indication  is  fulfilled  by  her  execution.  She 
had  a  deep  and  sweet  feeling  of  affection,  and  a  fine  eye  for  the 
more  ornamental  and  picturesque  beauties  of  the  external 
world,  which  she  frequently  expressed  in  harmonious  verse, 
suggested  by  copious  reading  of  various  literature,  and  regu- 
lated by  a  musical  and  practised  ear.  With  the  young  she  was 
always  a  fiEtvourite :  other  ladies — ^for  by  ladies  it  must  be  done 
if  at  all — may,  but  hardly  soon,  supplant  her  in  that  favour. 
May  their  career  be  less  burthened  by  wearisome  exertiouj 
their  close  less  sorrowful  than  hers  I  At  the  period  of  her  death 
she  was  rapidly  rising  in  all  that  could  gratify  a  lady  and  an 
authoress — in  general  estimation,  in  public  honour,  in  in- 
creasing respect — as  well  as  in  the  more  matured  development 
of  her  genius,  made  evident  in  her  prose  compositions.  Ethel 
Churchill "  is,  indeed,  a  work  of  beauty  and  talent,  for  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  female  author- 
ship. And  then,  when  the  prospect  of  her  taking  a  place  in 
her  land's  language  was  within  her  sight— then  she  died.  The 
promise  of  her  life  was  unfldfilled : — 

"  *  Life  is  made  up  of  miserable  hours ; 

And  all  of  which  we  craved  a  brief  possessing, 
For  which  we  wasted  wishes,  hopes,  and  powers. 
Comes  with  some  fatal  drawback  on  the  blessing — 
We  might  have  been. 
The  future  never  renders  to  the  past 

The  young  beliefs  entrusted  to  its  keeping. 
Inscribe  one  sentence — life's  first  truth  and  last 
On  the  pale  marble  where  our  dust  is  sleeping — 
We  might  have  been.' 

Who  wrote  those  lines?  Miss  Landon !  What  ihe  might 
have  been,  is  now  idle  to  conjecture ;  but,  apart  from  her  lite- 
rary abilities  and  her  literary  industry,  she  trot,  in  every  do- 
mestic relation  of  life,  honourable,  generous,  dutiful,  self- 
denying;  zealous,  disinterested,  and  untiring  in  her  friend- 
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tldptl  ixulf  an  nil  oniaiiieut  of  society,  whaX  Miss  Je^^sbuiy 
euXitd  her — *  a  gmy  und  gifted  thing.' 

The  able  writer,  whose  speculations  gn  her 
death  have  been  already  adverted  to  and  quoted, 
elmjuently  bore  witness  to  the  noble  generosity  of 
her  nature  as  indicated  in  her  works: — 

"  l*he  hm  of  a  writer,  and  that  writer  a  woman  wluMC 
reer  bad  commenci^d  m  bnllianlly  promised  so  much,  h 
her  Ufe  been  spared  and  her  circnni^taneea  propitious,  of  fa.tn\$ 
fot  htfsdf  and  ^njo^mi^Bt  to  others,  is  properly  regarded  u 
public  low.  Her  worki  indicated  a  nobU  and  generous  nature, 
ttit  organisation  of  passionate  aeuiibilit)',  and  a  correctne^  und 
keeimeBB  of  observatioEi  rarely  combtn^d  with  those  vitalities  m 
eirijr  life.  And  if  thit  lustre  was  not  wholly  unab«cured  by 
oociiional  coziventioiialt«m,  by  a  IwniHant  verlnsge,  and  by  n 
&Ctittaiu  mehincholy^  atill  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the 
poetical  genius  which  wm  In  her  woiildf  aa  its  strength  1)ecaine 
matitred,  hnve  M»ttered  the  mists  wd  ihone  fmth  in  iu  nainrul 
fplendour.  That  hope  ii  tuddsnly  blighted.  '  A  star  has  left 
the  klndliiig  iky/  (to  bomw  from  tb«  beautiful  song  that  wz 
«tie  cif  her  lateal  coinjMMtiotii,  and  U  m  full  of  ieeming  prr- 
•cnimmu  or  atsik^gjfi  «f  her  ovrti  fate) ;  and 

"  *  Th«  voyage  it  lights  no  longer,  ends 
Soon  on  a  fon^tgn  shore." 

She  ileeptt  in  she  barren  MUidi  of  Airica,  and  the  roouroM 
mmk  of  the  tiillowa  to  which  the  liateofd  in  her  solitary 
gilt  dweUkigi  ia  now  die  dirge  that  rwandji  over  her 
grove/* 


What  renmint  of  our  task  ts  of  a  less  doubt* 
ful  and  less  melancholy  character.    It  is  simply  to 
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introduce  to  public  notice^  her  latest  writings ;  the 
dramatic  work  (her  only  one)  which  she  completed 
just  previous  to  her  departure  from  Kngland,  and 
the  essays  on  the  female  characters  of  Scott,  which 
were  the  interesting  and  appropriate  subjects  of 
her  last  literary  speculations  when  in  Africa. 

The  reader,  as  he  peruses  those  glowing  records 
of  a  woman's  thoughts  and  feelings  in  relation  to 
some  of  the  uiost  beautiful  pictures  of  passion,  sen- 
timent, and  character  in  her  iex  that  genius  has 
bequeathed  to  us,  will  not  find  his  emotions  less 
pleasurable  from  tliis  reflection, — How  many  anx- 
ious and  troubled  hours  may  these,  her  last  com- 
positions, have  lightened  ?  How  much  pain, 
whether  of  sickness,  or  of  watcliing  over  sicknesiE, 
may  they  have  helped  to  dissipate  ?  How  much 
of  solitude  may  they  have  peopled  with  familiar 
and  ddightful  images  ?  What  associations  of  old 
friends  and  of  the  old  home  may  they  have  awaken- 
ed!— of  youthful  hours  deliciously  spent  over  the 
pages  she  was  illustrating^ of  early  desires  to  see 
some  bright  creations  of  her  own,  al&o,  entwined 
with  her  land's  language— of  hopes  already  not 
unfulfilled,  and  of  a  future  that  was  to  give  reality 
to  her  fondest  dreams  I 

These  are  reflections  that  will  occur  at  least  to 
some  readers,  and  heoce^  perhaps,  a  pleasant  and 
grateful  conclusion  that  the  mind  which  could  so 
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exert  itself— so  turn  in  a  new  position  to  its  old 
pursuits — so  employ  its  best  and  happiest  energies 
with  such  vivid  and  successful  results^  must  have 
been  nobly  sustained  and  fortified  even  to  the  very 
last. 

It  has  been  the  fashion,  as  we  have  seen,  to  judge 
of  the  tone  of  L.  E*  L/s  ordinary  feelings  by  the 
tone  of  her  more  earnest  writings — to  decide  that 
when  her  poetry  presented  but  a  succession  of 
sombre  and  desolate  images^  her  heart  was  world- 
weary  and  her  life  miserable — to  argue  fn>m  her 
intellectual  to  her  moral  tendencies,  and  to  assume 
that  those  subjects  of  uncontrollable  fate,  early  and 
withering  disappointment^  premature  but  welcome 
death,  to  which  her  imagination  reverted,  were  but 
pictures  drawn  from  her  experience  of  life,  and 
pre-figu rings  of  her  hopeless  and  inevitable  future. 
Let  this  rule  be  applied  at  least  consistently:  we 
thould  rather  say,  let  her  for  once  be  judged  not 
unjustly  by  this  principle*  If  evidence  of  the 
healthy,  the  animated,  the  cheerful  flow  of  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  her  last  days^  may  be 
drawn  from  her  writings— in  the  subjects  upon 
which  she  was  employed,  and  in  her  sparkling  and 
picturesque  style  of  treating  them — that  evidence 
will  be  found  in  her  criticisms  and  refleetion^  on 
the  female  characters  of  the  illustrious  Novelist. 
The  new  novel  upon  which  she  was  herself  en- 
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gaged,  the  first  volume  being  finished  in  Africa, 
afibrds  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  and  equally 
strong ;  it  is  the  opening  of  a  story  of  modem  life 
and  manners,  comic  and  satirical  in  its  spirit ;  but 
too  dependent  for  its  effect  upon  the  consecutive- 
iiess  of  its  scenes,  and  the  shadowy  contrasts  of  its 
family  likenesses,  to  admit  of  its  set  of  sketches 
being  separated  with  success. 

From  the  morning  of  her  marriage  to  the 
morning  of  her  death,  she  was  too  incessantly  oc- 
cupied by  necessary  duties  and  habits  of  literary 
exercise,  in  which  she  never  relaxed,  to  sit  down, 
even  for  an  instant,  under  the  shadow  of  despond- 
ing thoughts.  Brief,  however,  was  the  interval  be- 
tween :  it  was  the  breathless  moment  betwixt  <^  the 
flash  and  thunder.**  As  she  stood  at  the  altar  in 
her  bridal  garments,  beloved  friends  surrounding 
her,  with  her  brother  presiding  at  those  rites  whose 
very  solemnity  is  half  joy,  even  then,  to  borrow  a 
fine  image  of  her  own  from  "  Castruccio," 

"   her  shadow  fell  upon  her  grave, 

She  stood  so  near  to  it." 

But,  short  and  hurried  as  the  time  was,  she  neg- 
lected no  duty,  shrank  from  no  call  upon  her  in- 
trepidity and  watchfulness,  forfeited  no  particle  of 
claim  to  our  admiration  and  regard  :  this,  above 
all  the  rest,  is  certain  and  consolatory.  A  "  minis- 
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tering  angel  *'  amidst  her  husband^s  sickness ;  en- 
during, almost  uncomplaining,  under  her  own  ; 
self-denying  and  absorbed  in  care  for  others ;  thus, 
herself  to  the  last,  consistently  ended  the  life  of 
L.  E.  L. 

A  monument  to  her  memory  will  ere  long  be 
erected  in  this  country  ;  probably  in  that  church 
at  Brompton  which  for  years  she  attended,  near 
which  she  through  life  resided,  and  in  whose  bu- 
rial-place the  "  first  grave*'  was  beautifully  com- 
memorated by  her  pen.  For  herself,  whose  ashes 
should  have  rested  beneath  such  a  tribute  to  her 
genius  and  virtues — "  She  sleeps  in  the  barren 
sands  of  Africa,  and  the  mournful  music  of  the 
billows,  to  which  she  listened  in  her  solitary  sea- 
girt dwelling,  is  now  the  dirge  that  resounds  over 
her  distant  grave." 


Note. — I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  relative  to  the  cause  of  death— ar- 
guments founded  on  indications  unfavourable  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  death  by  prussic  acid,  do  not  depend  for  their  validity 
upon  any  statement  of  Emily  Bailey's.  The  facts  from  which 
I  have  chiefly  drawn  the  inferences  referred  to  are  of  the  same 
weight  with  or  without  that  person's  testimony  ;  they  are  es- 
tablished by  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  and  are  therefore 
unaffected  by  her  general  want  of  veracity— which,  since  the 
pages  referred  to  were  written,  has  become  sufficiently  glaring. 
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CASTRUCCIO  CASTRUCANI; 

OB, 

THE  TRIUMPH  OP  LUCCA. 


A  TRAGEDY. 

UY 

L.  £•  L« 


▼  OL.  II.  V 


INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  scene  is  laid  in  Lucca^  during  the  contests  be- 
tween the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines ;  but  my  object 
has  not  been  to  bring  forward  old  party  distinctions^  in 
which  no  one  now  takes  any  interest^  but  to  represent 
the  first  rising  against  the  feudal  system,  which  has 
since  led  to  such  important  results.  Castruccio  is  the 
(attempted)  ideal  of  the  hero  and  the  patriot.  He  has 
himself  been  exiled  and  oppressed ;  out  of  this  early 
experience  grows  his  sympathy  with  the  wrongs  of  the 
city  to  whose  cause  he  devotes  himself,  while  the  glory 
of  Lucca  is  the  poetry  and  passion  of  his  life.  Count 
Leoni  is  merely  one  of  a  faction,  referring  all  things  to 
small  and  individual  interests.  He  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  few,  while  Castruccio  is  that  of  the  many. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Castrugcio  Castrucani — Leader  of  ike  popular  party 
in  Lucca, 

Count  Gonsalti — Envoj^  from  Florence. 
Count  Arrbzi— one  of  the  secretly  opposed  Nobles. 
Count  Leoni — his  Nephew,  just  relumed  from  traveL 
CeskriO'^ Secretary  to  Castruccio. 

Nobles,  Citizens,  Soldiers,  4*c. 

WOMEN. 

BiAKCA-^Daughter  of  Count  Arrezi,  betrothed  to  Cas^ 
iruccio. 

CLARiGHA^a/i  orphan  dependant  in  the  house  of  Arrezi. 
Jjidies,  Attetidants,  Src. 
Scene  lies  in  Lucca. 


CASTRUCCIO  CASTRUCANI. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  !• — A  Market-place. 
Citizens  grouped  together,  talking  earnestly. 

IST  CITIZEN. 

How  was  he  taken  ?  for  he  would  have  fought 
A  dozen  single  handed. 

2no  citizen. 
Last  night,  returning  from  the  Count  Arrezi, 
To  whose  fair  daughter  he  has  been  betrothed. 
He  was  surrounded  by  those  foreign  bandits 
That  wear  Count  Ludolph's  colours. 

IST  CITIZEN. 

Work  fitting  to  their  mercenary  hands. 

2nd  CITIZEN. 

I  saw  the  whole,  for  I  was  late  at  work. 
Castniccio  pass'd  me  as  I  hurried  home  ; 
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Dark  as  it  was^  I  knew  his  stately  form ! 

He  crossed  the  street^  and  out  of  ambush  sprung 

The  secret  enemy.    I  saw  him  fling 

His  cloak  upon  the  ground — out  flash'd  his  blade — 

But  the  dark  night  was  lit  with  glittering  steel. 

And  twenty  swords  were  drawn  to  meet  but  one. 

I  heard  the  clash,  then  a  fierce  struggle — oaths— 

And  he  was  hurried  past :  the  moon  shone  out. 

And  there  lay  on  the  ground  a  broken  sword. 

But  red  with  blood. 

Enter  Cesario. 

IST  CITIZEN. 

Here  comes  his  young  and  trusted  officer. 
The  Count  Cesario ;  he  will  tell  us  more. 

2no  citizen. 
What  of  Castrucdo's  fate — what  of  our  chief? 
cesario. 

The  treachery  of  the  nobles  has  prevail'd. 
Castruccio  lies  within  the  city  prison, 
Thither  convey'd  by  Ludolph's  foreign  band  ; 
A  thousand  dangers  circle  him  around. 
The  secret  dagger,  and  the  open  scaffold. 

2nd  citizen. 
Well,  now  we  have  no  friend ! 

cesario. 

He  was  your  friend  ;  the  meanest  citizen 
Found,  in  the  shadow  of  Castruccio*s  name. 
His  best  security. 

2nd  citizen. 
He  never  wrung  from  us  our  hard-eam'd  gains. 
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IST  CITIZBN. 

Our  lives  were  predous  to  him ;  must  he  die  ? 

2nd  citizen. 
The  nobles  are  too  strong. 

CB8ARIO. 

'Tis  for  your  sake  they  are  his  enemies. 

He  might  have  shared  their  power,  and  kept  ye  slaves. 

2nd  citizbn. 
We  have  been  much  oppress'd ;  until  he  came. 
No  one  could  sit  in  quiet  at  his  door. 
Money  and  blood  were  the  perpetual  cry 
Of  our  small  tyrants. 

CBSARIO. 

So  will  it  be  again, 
If  your  protector  perish. 

ALL. 

He  shall  not  die ! 

CESARIO. 

The  nobles  will  not  listen  to  your  prayers. 

IST  CITIZBN. 

We  will  try  threats. 

CB8ARIO. 

Threats  are  as  vain  as  prayers-^ye  must  try  deeds. 

2nd  CITIZEN. 

What  can  we  do  }    We  are  unarm'd  and  weak ! 

CESARIO. 

But  strong  in  your  good  cause.    Oh,  ye  are  strong, 
If  ye  would  know  your  strength  ! 

2nd  CITIZEN. 

When  he  was  free,  we  could  defy  the  world. 
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CE8ARIO. 

Then  give  him  what  ye  owe  him — ^liberty. 

2no  citizen. 
All  Lucca  will  rise  up ! 

IST  CITIZEN. 

Before  this^  I  have  fought  upon  his  side ; 

Up !  let  our  watch-word  be  Castrucdo's  name. 

CESARIO. 

Let  the  high  Heaven  hear  it ;  will  ye  stand 
Meek,  pitiful  spectators  of  his  death  ? 

2nd  CITIZEN. 

The  nobles  will  not  shed  Castruccio's  blood. 

IST  CITIZEN. 

When  have  they  been  so  merciful  to  spare  ? 

2nd  citizen. 
They  will  not  spare  from  mercy,  but  from  fear. 

CESARIO. 

Who  should  they  fear  ? 

2no  citizen. 
The  oppressed  and  desperate. 

CESARIO. 

Not  if  oppression  find  relief  in  words. 

1st  citizen. 
There's  not  a  street  in  Lucca  but  should  run 
Red  with  our  blood  before  Castruccio  die  ! 

CESARIO. 

'Tis  well,  if  ye  dare  act  upon  these  words. 

ALL. 

We  dare. 

CESARIO. 

Let  each  one  to  his  neighbours  instantly  ; 
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Gather  what  force  ye  can ;  hy  two  and  threes 
Return^  and  then  we'll  try  the  prison's  strength. 

2nd  citizen 
Three  of  the  nohles  come  this  way. 

CB8ABIO. 

We  must  disperse  until  the  hour  arrive. 
What  time  the  nobles  seek  the  Senate-house. 

2nd  citizen. 
Where  they  will  meet  to  doom  Castrucdo's  death. 

CE8ARI0. 

Short  space  is  ours,  be  silent,  and  away. 
In  one  half  hour  seek  ye  the  market-place ; 
Castrucdo  Castrucani  is  the  word. — [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Nobles. 
IsT  Noble  (putting  mo  of  the  Citizens  aside). 
Out  of  the  way,  ye  loiterers. 

2no  noble. 
What  do  ye  here,  wasting  what  ye  call  time. 
And  then  complain  of  want  ? 

IsT  CITIZEN  (Aside). 
Our  time  will  come — [^Exit. 

IST  NOBLE. 

What  said  the  knave  ? 

2nd  noble. 
Oood  saints,  I  know  as  little  as  I  care. 
I  do  not  share  Castruccio's  sympathy 
For  those  who  are  the  dust  beneath  my  feet. 

1st  noble. 
'Tis  pity  of  him  ;  for  more  gallant  knight 
B  3 
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Ne'er  led  the  foremost,  still  himself  the  first. 
I  grudge  the  yielding  to  the  Florentines 
That  now  must  follow. 

2nd  noble. 
Better  submission  to  the  distant  power 
Than  that  within  our  gates ;  the  citizens^ 
Stirr'd  by  Castrucdo^  talk  of  their  rights : 
Time  was,  a  creditor,  grown  troublesome, 
Might  hang,  a  useful  warning,  at  our  door  ; 
But  Castrucani  has  so  changed  the  state, 
That  not  a  knave  who  walks  the  market-place 
But  holds  his  life  as  precious  as  our  own. 
Why  Lucca  is  as  quiet  as  a  bower. 

1st  noble. 
We  have  had  stirring  times  outside  our  walls. 
Victory  on  victory  o*er  the  Florentines. 

2nd  noble. 
And  this  has  dazzled  ye :  ye  have  not  mark'd 
How  stronger,  hour  by  hour,  has  grown  his  sway. 
Among  ourselves,  if  it  were  left  to  him. 
We  should  not  have  a  single  privilege 
Beyond  the  meanest  citizen. 

Enter  the  Count  Leoni,  as  if from  a  journey,  speaking 
to  his  Page  as  he  enters. 

See  all  your  charges  safe  :  then  follow  me, 
Bringing  the  casket  where  my  cousin's  name 
Is  work*d  in  pearls. 

1  sT  noble. 
Welcome  again  to  Lucca,  Count  ,Leoni. 

(All  gather  round  him,) 
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LBONI. 

Kind  greeting  to  you  all :  I  am  right  glad 
To  see  my  friends  and  native  walls  again. 

2nd  noblb. 
You're  come  upon  us  in  a  stirring  time. 

IST  NOBLE. 

Tell  him  at  once  Castruocio  is  our  prisoner. 

2nd  noblb. 
You're  over  hasty ;  for  the  count  may  be 
One  of  Castrucdo's  partisans. 

IST  NOBLE. 

Arrezi  always  liked  the  strongest  side. 

And  hence  betrothed  his  daughter  to  Castruccio. 

LEONI. 

What,  to  my  cousin — to  the  fair  Bianca  ? 

1st  NOBLE. 

You  do  not  look  as  if  you  liked  the  news. 

2nd  NOBLE. 

Will  you  go  with  us  to  the  Senate-house  ? 
Your  uncle  will  be  there. 

LRONI. 

As  yet  I  am  too  new  to  join  your  councils. 

2nd  NOBLE. 

We  may  not  loiter,  even  now  awaits 
The  envoy  sent  from  Florence. 

LEONI. 

Make  ye  what  terms  ye  can — secure  yourselves  : 
The  Florentines  will  gladly  aid  your  cause. 
They  hate  Castruccio — hate,  because  they  fear. 

2nd  NOBLE. 

We  are  too  late  :  farewell,  we  meet  anon.  [^Exeunt. 
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LEONI  {Solus). 

Well,  fortune,  thou  hast  stood  my  friend  at  last ! 

I  came  to  struggle  with  mine  enemy. 

And,  lo !  he  is  subdued.    Castruccio  lies 

A  prisoner  at  the  mercy  of  his  foes. 

For  him  there  is  one  only  ransom— death  ! 

Soon  will  these  hasty  nobles  want  a  head  : 

The  power  and  wealth  of  our  most  ancient  house 

Point  to  Arrezi  as  the  nobles'  chief, 

And  he  will  be  a  C3rpher  in  my  hands. 

Now  will  my  secret  trafficking  with  Florence 

Stand  in  good  stead :  my  path  is  clear  before  me. 

The  odium  of  the  Castrucani's  death. 

And  die  inglorious  peace  they  now  must  make. 

Rests  with  the  nobles.    Fortune,  now  thy  tide 

Is  on  the  turn — I  dare  to  ride  thy  waves. 

Strange  that  Castruccio,  who  through  life  has  been 

My  too  successful  rivals  now  should  make 

My  first  step  in  the  ladder  of  ambition. 

Now  must  I  seek  my  cousin,  fair  Bianca, 

So  nearly  lost ;  how  will  she  greet  me  now  ? 

Castruccio's  sway  has  been  right  absolute. 

Or  never  had  Arrezi  let  his  child 

Link  with  our  house's  ancient  enemy.  [^Exit. 
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Scene  II. — The  Senate-house. 

Count  Gonsalvi,  Count  Arrbzi^  Nobles^ 
Attendants^  &c. 

GON8ALVI  {taking  a  seat). 
Henceforward  Florence  claims  your  fealty ; 
She  will  secure  you  in  all  ancient  rights^ 
Immunity,  and  privilege :  her  sword 
Will  stand  between  ye  and  your  enemies. 
For  this  a  yearly  tribute  must  be  paid 
Of  twenty  thousand  florins. 

2nd  noble. 
Our  treasury's  low,  my  lord. 

OONSALVI. 

And  so  is  ours. 
Exhausted  by  the  late  vexatious  war. 

2nd  noble. 
Urged  by  the  Count  Castruccio,  not  ourselves. 

GON8ALVI. 

It  must  be  paid. 

2nd  noble. 
Well,  weU, 

The  goldsmiths  round  our  market-place  are  rich. 
The  citizens,  too,  better  being  poor. 
As  more  obedient,  right  that  they  should  pay 
The  penalty  of  their  rebellious  spirit. 

ooNSALVi  {rising). 
I  leave  you  till  to-morrow,  when  I  bring 
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The  treaty  ready  for  your  signatures. 

And  will  receive  your  homage  and  your  oath8.-^£xi/. 

IST  NOBLE. 

Homage  and  tribute — these  are  bitter  words  ! 

2no  noble. 
Less  bitter  than  the  Castrucani's  sway. 

1st  noble. 

To-day  must  fix  his  fate.    What  is  his  doom  ? 

SEVERAL  nobles. 

Death  ! 

ARREZI. 

Rather  say  exile. 

2nd  noble. 
Yes,  and  one  week  sees  him  again  our  chief! 

ARREZI. 

He  may  be  kept  strict  prisoner. 

2nd  noble. 
And  keep  perpetual  terror  o'er  our  heads. 

SEVERAL  nobles. 

His  scaffold  is  our  safety. 

ARREZI. 

We  dare  not  raise  that  scaffold. 

SEVERAL  NOBLES. 

Dare  not ! 

ARREZI. 

The  citizens  would  rise  in  liis  defence. 

1st  noble. 

Not  with  our  swords  to  teach  them  what  they  are. 

2nd  noble. 
Why  risk  a  tumult  that  we  well  may  spare. 
While  Lucca  has  a  dagger? 
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IST  NOBLB. 

He  shall  not  perish  by  the  assassin's  hand. 

2nd  NOBLB. 

So  that  he  perish,  little  matters  how. 

ARRBZI. 

The  tumult  would  be  fearful. 

IST  KOBLB. 

Even  now 
The  people  gather  fiercely  in  the  streets. 

2nd  NOBLB. 

Let  them  not  see  him,  they  will  soon  forget. 

ARREZI. 

Hark  to  the  shouts ! 

IST  NOBLB. 

I  have  a  useful  knave,  who,  give  him  gold. 
Stabs  and  forgets ;  I'll  send  him  to  the  prison. 

2nd  NOBLB. 

The  noise  approaches,  look  ye  to  your  swords. 

IST  NOBLB. 

Delay  is  fatal — let  Castruccio  die ! 

(  While  he  is  speaking  the  doors  are  burst  open, 
and  Castruccio  enters,  armed  and  attended, 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Not  yet,  nor  by  your  hand !   Thanks,  gentlemen, 
For  an  indifferent  lodging.    I  have  learnt 
That  prisons,  tenanted  with  thoughts  of  death. 
Is  not  a  punishment  to  order  lightly ; 
Therefore,  ye  shall  not  fill  my  vacant  place. 

2nO  NOBLB. 

The  game  is  yours — I,  for  one,  ask  not  mercy  ! 
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CA8TRUCCI0. 

And^  therefore^  worthier  to  have  unask'cL 
Ye  do  mistake  me,  signors  :  all  my  thoughts 
To  ye  are  grateful  ones.    But  for  your  rash 
And  ill-advised  attempt,  I  had  not  known 
How  true  the  love  on  which  my  power  is  built — 
How  strong  the  cause  the  people  trust  with  me ! 

Re-enter  Count  Gonsalvi. 

GONSALVI. 

I  must  demand  some  escort :  for  the  streets 

Are  fiird  with  people,  and  unwillingly 

Would  I  shed  blood.    What  I  Castrucani  here  ? 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Ready  to  give  the  Count  Gonsalvi  audience. 

And  ask,  what  are  the  terms  he  brings  from  Florence 

GONSALVI. 

With  these,  the  representatives  of  Lucca, 
I  have  arranged  our  treaty. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

On  what  terms  ? 

GONSALVI. 

That  ye  submit  yourselves,  and  pledge  your  faith 
True  vassals  unto  Florence  :  and  each  year 
Remit  your  tribute — twenty  thousand  florins  ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Tribute  and  homage !  can  they  sink  so  low. 
Men  who  have  met  ye  bravely  in  the  field  } 
Now  hear  me.  Count  Gonsalvi :  Lucca  rather 
Would  see  her  walls  dismantled,  thun  consent 
To  yield  such  base  submission  ! 
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GONSALVI« 

These  are  her  ehiefa — in  their  con^nt  ihe  yields, 

€A£TRUCCIO 

You  see  that  they  are  silent.    By  niy  Toice 
Does  Lucca  speak  ;  she  would  he  glad  of  peace^ 
An  equals  sure^^  and  honourable  peace^ 
To  terms  like  these  she  has  but  one  reply — defiance. 

Florenoe  will  teach  you  better  in  the  field  1 

CASTRUCCIO. 

This  to  your  conqueror  :  not  three  weeks  have  passM 
Since,  in  the  field,  we  met    I  think  you  found 
More  service  from  your  spurs  than  from  your  swords. 

GOBI  SAX.  VI, 

"Twas  an  unltick^r  chance  of  war. 

GASTRtJCCIO, 

Not  so,  my  lord  ;  there  was  a  higher  cause — 

The  right  against  the  wrong.    Your  array  came, 

A  mercenary  and  a  i  el  fish  band. 

Some  urged  by  fake  ambition,  some  for  spoil. 

No  noble  motive  noble  impulse  gave  : 

Yc  were  aggressors^  and  ye  fought  like  such, 

I  tell  you,  count,  with  not  a  third  your  numbers 

I  chased  your  Hying  hosts  within  your  gates* 

GONSALVI^ 

I  came  not  for  a  boast  but  for  an  answer — 
War  or  submission^ 

CASTRUCCIO. 

War  or  Enibmlssion  I  tad  such  choice  and  stem  : 
Yast  is  the  suffering— great  the  wrong  of  war  ! 
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But — and  all  Lucca  speaketh  in  these  words — 
Rather  we  take  the  suffering ;  and  the  wrong 
Rests  on  the  oppressor's  head,  than  we  submit 
Not  while  one  hand  can  strike  on  Lucca's  side, 
Not  while  one  stone  is  left  of  Lucca's  walls. 
Not  while  one  heart  beats  in  our  country's  cause, 
Will  Lucca  stoop  beneath  a  foreign  yoke. 
Ye  only  fight  for  conquest  or  for  spoil : 
We  for  our  homes,  our  rights,  our  ancient  walls ! 
The  sword  is  drawn — God  be  the  judge  between  us ! 

OON8ALVI. 

Have  ye  no  other  answer  ? 

CA8TRUCCI0. 

None  !    Cesario  is  your  escort  to  the  gates. 

G0N8ALVI. 

I  take  your  answer— war,  then,  to  the  death.— t£jpt/. 

2nd  noble. 
Are  ye  not  rash  in  this  ?  how  weak  our  state. 
Compared  with  Florence* 

CASTBUGCIO. 

Twice  have  we  met  them  in  the  open  field. 
Each  time  they  fled  before  us.    Oh  !  my  friends. 
If  I  may  call  ye  such,  we  are  not  weak 
Who  have  our  own  good  swords,  and  urge  a  war 
Just  in  the  sight  of  heaven.    Our  weakness  lies 
In  our  dissension,  in  the  small  base  aims 
That  disunite  us  from  the  common  cause. 
Lucca  were  strong,  had  Lucca  but  one  heart ! 
Why  should  ye  be  mine  enemies  ?    I  seek 
Yours  in  the  general  good.    I  stand  between 
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Ye  and  a  people  whom  ye  would  oppress. 
Know  ye  not,  love  has  stronger  rule  than  fear  ? 
A  country,  fill'd  ¥rith  t3rrants  and  with  slaves, 
What  waits  upon  her  history  ?— crime  and  shame ! 
But  the  free  state,  where  every  rank  is  knit 
By  general  blessings,  freedom  shared  by  all. 
There  is  prosperity — ^there  those  great  names  * 
Whose  glory  lingers  though  themselves  be  gone. 
It  is  not  I  ye  serve,  it  is  your  country  l-^^^Applauie,) 

2nd  noble  (Aside). 
I  see  that  we  must  jrield,  or  seem  to  yield ; 
He's  master  now. 

CA8TRUCCI0. 

And  for  this  base  submission 
To  your  hereditary  enemies. 
There  is  no  yoke  so  galling  as  the  yoke 
Foreign  invaders  place  upon  your  neck  ! 
The  heavy  and  the  arbitrary  sway 
That  ye  would  fix  upon  your  countrymen. 
Would  soon  be  on  yourselves.    Lucca  is  free  ; 
To  keep  her  so  is  trusted  to  your  swords ! 
I  march  to  meet  the  Florentines  to-morrow  ; 
Will  ye  not  follow  me  for  Lucca's  sake  ? 

NOBLES. 

We  wiU. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Now  must  I  forth  to  thank  the  citizens. 
{Sees  Arrezi.)  The  Count  Arrezi  here ! 

ARRRZI. 

I  came  here  as  your  friend. 
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CA8TBUCCI0. 

Then  bear  but  hence  my  greetings  to  your  daughter. 

ARRBZr. 

My  lord^  she  is  much  honour'd !        (Shouts  wUhoutJ) 

CASTRUCCIO. 

The  people  are  impatient^  let  us  forth  : 

I  am  impatient^  too^  to  thank  their  love. 

We  will  go  forth  together,  and  with  them 

Make  common  cause.  ^Exeunt. 


KND  OP  THE  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT  11. 


Scene  I. — Apartment  in  the  Arrezi  Palace. 

CLARICHA. 

{Seated  at  an  embroidering-frame.) 
The  past  it  is  my  world :  ah  !  but  for  that^ 
How  could  I  bear  the  present?    In  the  past 
Is  gamer'd  all  most  precious  to  my  soul. 
It  is  not  true  that  love  decays  or  dies 
With  time  or  absence :  years  have  pass'd  away^ 
Yet  still  my  dreams  are  faithful  to  one  thought 
One  voice  makes  secret  music  in  my  ear^ 
Disthict  as  when  it  breathed  its  earliest  vow. 
Long  since  hath  hope  grown  faint,  but  weary  never ! 
Fate  may  have  said  that  we  shall  meet  no  more ! 
But  rather  would  I  live  upon  the  love 
Whose  only  food  is  memory^  than  forget^ 
And  ask  oblivion  for  its  cold  content 
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EtUer  LEONi. 

LEONI. 

Nay^  I  must  not  disturb  jou  :  pray  resume 
Your  graceful  task. 

CLARICHA. 

Pardon  me,  sir. — (Going — he  detains  her,) 

LEONI. 

'Tis  long  since  I  have  seen  so  fair  a  face. 
And  cannot  part  with  it  so  readily. 

CLARICHA. 

I  will  announce  your  coming  to  my  lady. 

LEONI. 

She  knows  it,  sweet,  and  will  be  here  anon. 
The  time  will  not  seem  long  with  those  dark  eyes 
To  count  the  minutes  by. 

CLARICHA. 

You  must  excuse  my  stay. 

[^Snatches  her  hand  from  him — esit, 

Leoni  (Solus), 
Women  exaggerate  all  things — most  of  all 
Our  flatteries  and  their  power.    Foolish  girl ! 
She  might  have  pass'd  my  waiting  pleasantly. 
But  soft !  here  comes  my  uncle. 

Enter  Arrezi. 

ARREZI. 

Welcome,  fair  nephew,  once  again  to  Lucca. 

LEONI. 

Thanks,  my  kind  kinsman  ;  but,  before  I  say 
A  word  of  greeting,  tell  me  of  your  news. 
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This  'twixt  ourselves — I  bring  the  very  worst 
Castrucdo  is  again  the  lord  of  Lacca. 

LBONI. 

It  cannot  be. 

ARREZI. 

The  people  rose  and  freed  him  from  his  prison^ 
Bore  him  in  triumph  to  the  senate-house. 
And,  once  among  us,  all  gave  way  before  him. 

LEONI, 

What!  did  ye  yield,  so  many  as  ye  were  ? 

ARREZI. 

What  could  we  do  ?  strong  as  the  angry  sea. 
The  people  gathered  fiercely  at  the  gates. 
And  many  of  the  younger  nobles  lean'd 
Towards  his  side^  chafed  at  the  thoughts  of  peace 
Bought  by  submission  to  the  Florentines. 

LEONi  {Aside), 
Cowards  and  traitors  to  themselves.  (Aloud.)  And  now 
What  is  the  course  ye  mean  to  follow  ? 

ARREZI. 

Our  power  is  broken,  and  we  must  submit. 

LEONI. 

Is  it  the  head  of  our  most  noble  house 
Who  names  submission  to  the  Castrucani  ? 

ARREZI. 

What  can  we  do  ?  he*s  brave  and  eloquent 
His  sword  subdues  the  Florentines,  his  tongue 
Enchants  the  people  1 

LEONI. 

What  can  ye  do  ? — resist. 
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ARREZI. 

What  has  resulted  from  our  late  resistance 
But  a  more  firm  assurance  to  his  sway  ? 

LEONI. 

Fools,  that  could  let  a  prison  stand  between 
Their  enemy  and  death ! 

ARREZI. 

We  must  conciliate  now. 

LSONI. 

He  is  to  wed 

The  &ir  Bianca. 

ARREZI. 

We  shall  share  his  power. 

LEONI. 

I  like  no  sharing  but  the  lion's  share. 
This  was  not  once  the  temper  of  our  house : 
The  Castrucani  owed  their  banishment 
To  us  and  ours. 

ARREZI. 

Ah  !  those  were  glorious  days. 
None  question'd^  then^  our  rightful  sovereignty. 

LEOKI. 

Which  half  the  citizens  now  laugh  to  scorn. 
As  yet  I  have  not  been  an  hour  in  Lucca, 
Yet  I  can  see  all  things  are  changed. 

ARREZI. 

Too  true ! 

LEONI. 

Your  servants  are  your  masters ;  where  arc  gone 
Your  old  respect  and  high  authority  ? 
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I  do  not  know  the  times  in  which  I  live^ 
So  much  of  change  Ues  heavy  on  each  hour ! 
Castrucdo  comes  to-night — ^now  greet  him  fair. 

LEONI. 

What !  when  he  comes  a  suitor  to  my  cousin  ? 

ARRBZI. 

Such  an  alliance  will  secure  us  all. 

LEONI. 

I  tell  you^  county  that  it  shall  never  be ; 
Think  upon  what  you  owe  your  ancient  line : 
Its  feuds  are  bonds  its  honour  must  hold  dear. 
We  hate  the  Castrucani ! 

ARRBZI. 

I  have  small  cause^  if  you  knew  all,  to  love  them. 

LEONI. 

And  yet  you  yield  and  tamper  vrith  Castruccio. 

ARRBZI. 

And  once  again,  I  say,  what  can  we  do  ? 

LEONI  {Aside). 
He  wavers — ancient  hatred  is  too  strong 
For  the  new  bond  of  interest  and  of  fear. 
But  yet  I  dare  not  trust  him  with  the  scheme 
That  rises  dark  and  vague  upon  my  mind. 
I  must  think  more.    {Aloud.) — ^Again,  I  say,  resist 
But  wisely,  calmly  ;  never  should  the  sword 
Flash  till  it  strikes. 

ARRBZI. 

in  tell  you  truly,  kintman, 
I  like  not  this  alliance  :  it  is  forced 

VOL.  II.  c 
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On  US  by  evil  days  and  evil  fortunes. 
Now^  more  than  ever^  do  we  need  such  aid. 
For  I  misdoubt  but  that  Castruccio  knows 
'Twas  not  to  serve  him  that  I  sought  the  council 
When  he  was  prisoner. 

LEONI. 

Bid  him^  as  you  said, 
To  a  gay  banquet  here^  and  bid  with  him 
All  his  chief  followers  ;  let  us  seem  friends  : 
And^  if  we  watch  our  hour^  that  hour  will  come. 

ARRBZI. 

I'll  to  the  Castrucani  palace  straight. 

And  urge  our  welcome.  [^Exii. 

LEONi  (Solus), 
And  he  will  come ;  danger  escaped  but  makes 
The  brave  more  daring ;  and  Castruccio's  brave. 
It  is  a  desperate  game  that  I  must  try. 
And  yet  our  only  chance.    There's  little  time, 
But  haste  is  the  friend  of  enterprise : 
I  will  but  snatch  a  moment  with  Bianca, 
Then  to  my  tesk.  [_Exii. 


Scene  II. — Interior  of  a  Church. 

Claricha  enters,  and  makes  an  Offering  of  Flowers  at 
the  Shrine  of  the  Madonna. 

CLARICHA  {Solus). 

Lady  divine,  who  yet  art  bound  to  earth 

By  the  strong  tie  of  sorrows  shared,  look  down 
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And  smile  upon  the  offering  which  each  day 

I  offer  for  his  sake ;  if  yet  on  earth, 

Weary  he  wander,  strengthen  and  support ; 

If  thought  of  me  add  to  his  happiness 

Keep  it  alive,  and  if  it  be  regret^ 

Let  me  fade  gently,  like  a  pleasant  dream — 

Sweet,  but  too  faint  to  rest  on  memory  ! 

If — ^but,  oh,  no,  not  even  in  my  prayers 

Can  I  name  death. — [^Sound  of  approaching  steps. 

Some  one  approaches,  and  I  cannot  bear 

My  quiet  moment  broken. — [^She  retires  up  tlie  stage. 

Enter  Cabtruccio  muffled,  and  a  Florentine  Spy. 

CASTBUCCIO. 

I  understand  their  plan  ; 
Florence  will  aid  the  strongest. 

FLORENTINE. 

Such  is  her  policy ;  her  wishes  take  her 
Upon  the  noble's  side. 

CASTBUCCIO. 

It  matters  not — 
One  victory  more,  and  I  can  name  my  terms  ; 
It  is  the  secret  stratagem  I  seek ; 
For  that  I  look  to  thee — henceforth  we  meet 
Within  this  church ;  few  ever  come  this  way. 

FLOBENTINE. 

To-morrow  look  for  tidings  from  the  camp. 

CASTBUCCIO. 

I  or  Cesario  will  meet  you  here 

At  this  same  hour.    Here  is  your  promised  gold. 

c2 
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FLORENTINE. 

Thanks  ;  I  will  be  secret  as  the  grave.  Q£xi/. 

CA8TUUCCI0. 

I  loathe  the  tools  that  I  perforce  rou8t  use  ; 
For  sooner  would  I  hang  yon  knave  than  pay  him. 
Crime  takes  no  shape  so  base  as  treachery. 
And  yonder  slave  betrays  his  city's  council 
For  a  few  ducats ;  but  the  time  will  come. 
When,  strong  in  Lucca's  cause,  I  shall  not  need 
Such  an  unworthy  means ;  the  slave  and  spy 
Belong  to  tyranny,  and  freedom  works 
With  nobler  instruments. 

Going  out,  Claricha  returns,  they  meet  face  to face,  and 
recognize  each  other, 

CASTRUCCIO. 

My  loved,  my  lost,  my  beautiful  Claricha  ! 

CLARICHA. 

Oh  !  wake  me  not,  Amino,  if  I  dream. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Amino !  how  that  name  recalls  my  youth  ! 

But  whence  art  thou  ?  when  last  I  sought  our  home. 

There  was  no  vestige  of  the  humble  roof 

That  was  the  shelter  of  our  early  years. 

I  only  found  a  heap  of  blacken'd  ashes 

0*er  which  the  green  weeds  had  begun  to  trail. 

CLARICHA. 

You  had  not  left  us  but  a  few  sad  months. 
When,  burnt  and  plundered  by  the  Florentines, 
Our  village  'mid  its  vineyards  lay  in  ruins  ; 
The  aid  from  Lucca  sent,  arrived  too  late 
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To  6ave  our  homes ;  but  to  the  chief  Arrezi 
I  owe  my  life,  and,  placed  by  him,  I  dwelt 
Long  with  a  noble  lady  of  his  house. 
Who  loved  me  like  the  children  she  had  lost 

CA8TRUCCI0. 

The  Count  Arrezi !  strange  we  never  met 

CLARICHA. 

I  have  not  been  three  days  in  Lucca— death 
Left  me  once  more  alone  in  this  cold  world. 
Again  the  Count  Arrezi  was  my  friend. 
And  placed  me  with  his  daughter,  who  is  soon 
To  wed  the  Count  Castruccio. 

CASTBUCCIO. 

I  am  he. 

GLABICHA. 

Amino ! 

CASTBUCCIO. 

Oh,  breathe  that  name  again — let  it  recall 

All  that  my  youth  once  dream*d  of  hope  and  love 

Or  rather  let  me  hear  that  name  no  more. 

It  is  the  death-knell  of  all  happiness. 

CLABICHA. 

Alas,  Idare  not  question;  yet,  one  word — 
Have  you  forgotten  me  ? 

CASTBUCCIO. 

Forgotten  what  was  dearest  to  my  soul ! 

CLABICHA. 

Alas,  how  may  that  be,  if  Count  Castruccio 
And  my  Amino  be  the  same  ? 

CASTBUCCIO. 

Evil  and  bitter  were  my  early  years  : 
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Exiled  in  childhood^  sought  for  but  to  slay, 
I  only  re-assumed  our  ancient  name. 
When,  gathering  all  the  remnants  of  our  cause, 
I  raised  the  banner  of  our  line,  and  came 
A  conqueror — who  but  only  came  to  spare. 

CLARICHA. 

I  would  that  I  had  earlier  known  your  name. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

How  bitterly  I  mock  the  pride  that  kept 
My  birth  a  secret ;  yet  'twas  not  all  pride, 
I  plann'd  a  glad  surprise  for  her  I  loved  ; 
In  the  first  dawn  of  my  success,  I  sought 
The  well-remember'd  vineyards. 

CLARICHA. 

Farewell,  Count  Castruccio  !  had  I  known 
The  name  whose  triumphs  fill  our  Italy, 
I  had  not  hoped  as  I  have  done  for  years  ; 
But  I  should  still  have  loved  :  it  does  not  need 
That  words  should  say,  the  nameless,  friendless  girl 
Is  nothing  to  the  Lord  of  Lucca. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Weary  and  hard  has  been  my  path  through  life ; 
Its  brief  success  by  danger  has  been  bought. 
Yet  knew  I  not  its  bitterness  till  now. 

CLARICHA. 

Farewell,  my  lord. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Hear  me,  Claricha— be  yourself  my  judge — 
What  Lucca  was,  let  our  first  years  recall : 
Years  past  in  war  and  exile — when  the  land 
Had  not  one  vineyard  safe — one  hearth  secure— 
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How  Stands  my  country  now  ? — ^at  peace  ¥nthin. 

The  peasant^  undisturb'd  beneath  his  vine, 

The  citizen  in  safety,  high  or  low, 

While  our  fair  banners  flout  the  gates  of  Florence. 

Not  for  the  palace  only  have  I  ruled. 

But  for  the  green  fields  and  the  market  place ; 

Peace  dwells  beneath  the  shadow  of  my  power. 

CLARICHA. 

Ah,  me  !  I  know  too  well  how  much  Castruccio 
Has  done  for  Lucca. 

CA8TRUCCXO. 

I  have  given  youth. 
And  love,  and  hope,  to  be  her  sacrifice. 
From  the  first  hour  that  Lucca  own'd  my  sway, 
I  only  look'd  to  her  prosperity  : 
The  heart  went  with  her  that  now  turns  aside  ; 
On  one  side  dost  thou  stand  and  happiness, 
But  on  the  other,  danger,  toil,  and  care. 

CLARICHA. 

And  duty ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

A  heavy  duty  girdles  me  around  ; 
Arrezi's  daughter  has  my  plighted  honour  : 
For  Lucca's  sake  was  the  alliance  sought. 
To  bind  her  father's  party  to  my  side. 
A  darker  power  than  mine  impels  me  on — 
For  the  first  time  I  hesitate,  and  fain 
I  would  recall  my  purpose. 

CLARICHA. 

Not  for  me ; 
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Look  on  yon  heaven^  Castruccio^  and  think 
Of  thine  own  glorious  future. 

CA8TRUCC10. 

Has  life  no  service  I  could  render  thee  ? 

CLARICHA. 

What  is  there  I  could  ask  of  thee  but  love? 

CA8TRUCCI0. 

I  cannot  part  with  thee  :  I  had  forgotten 

That  there  were  sweet  and  gentle  thoughts  in  life ; 

Let  me  do  something  for  thy  sake^  my  loved  one. 

CLARICHA. 

Oh,  deaths  this  is  thy  agony  ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

The  council  will  have  met — I  must  away  ; 
Who  could  restrain  my  followers  in  their  fear 
If  I  were  missing  ?  but  not  yet  farewell, 
I  have  so  much  to  say,  so  much  to  ask. 
We  meet  again,  Claricha ;  I  must  seek 
At  least  to  be  thy  friend ;  we  meet  again. 

CLARICHA. 

Alas !  why  should  we  meet  ?  it  is  in  vain. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

I  cannot  choose,  my  heart  beats  quick  with  joy : 
Youth,  hope,  and  tenderness  return  with  thee. 

CLARICHA. 

For  thine  own  sake,  Castruccio,  fare-thee-well. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Stay  yet  one  moment ;  if  thou  didst  but  know 
How  faithfully  this  heart  has  kept  thy  name. 
Its  sad  and  secret  music ;  years  have  past 
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Since  the  green  vineyards  heard  our  youthful  vow 
Hurried  our  parting  word^  and  parting  kiss^ 
But  not  less  sacred.    In  my  first  career 
Thou  wert  my  hope^  my  star  of  enterprise — 
When  I  look'd  forward^  'twas  to  look  to  thee. 

CLARICHA. 

And  now  we  meet,  and  know  that  we  must  part, 
Unpitying  fate !  why  met  we  not  before  ? 

CASTRUCCIO. 

My  exile  was  repeal'd,  but  ere  I  sought 
My  native  city,  I  did  seek  for  thee ; 
Instead  of  sunny  welcome  in  thine  eyes, 
I  found  but  desolation  and  despair  : 
Dark  night,  and  its  eternal  echoes,  gave 
The  only  answer  when  I  call'd  thy  name. 

CLARICHA. 

Oh !  if  we  had  but  met. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Fate  mocks  at  us ;  a  few  brief  hours  suffice 
To  stand  between  us  and  our  happiness. 
Thenceforth  I  had  those  gentle  hopes  no  more. 
That  make  the  spirit  gentle  where  they  dwell. 
Lucca  was  then  my  all — I  had  no  hopes 
But  for  the  glory  of  my  native  city  ; 
To  see  her  free  anil  prosperous,  became 
Life*s  sole  great  object. 

CLARIpHA. 

Not  for  my  sake  shall  Lucca's  hero  pause 
Upon  his  glorious  path  ;  not  for  my  sake 
Forget  life's  noblest  duties. 

c  3 
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CA8TRUCCIO. 

Thou  art  more  strong  than  I  am — yet  not  so^ 
I  see  thy  cheek  is  pale,  thine  eye  is  wet> 
I  cannot  leave  thee. 

Enter  Cesario  hastily. 

CESARIO. 

I  pray  your  pardon^  but  the  need  is  great ; 
The  late  attempt  fills  all  your  friends  with  fear. 
Not  mine  to  check  their  angry  eagerness. 
Which  now  is  fain  to  seek  thee,  sword  in  hand. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

To  stay  is  madness  now ;  my  brief  delay 
May  be  atoned  in  blood.    Love,  now  farewell. 

CESARIO. 

I  pray  you,  lady,  urge  his  speed. 

CLARICHA. 

Farewell !  farewell ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

]\Ieet  me  again,  Claricha,  meet  me  here ; 
Here,  with  high  Heaven,  and  the  dead  around, 
Fit  for  farewell  like  ours.    Sternly  I  feel 
The  pressure  of  my  duty  to  the  land, 
Whose  people  are  entrusted  to  my  keeping ; 
But  I  cannot  part  with  thee,  and  know  so  little 
Of  thy  uncaird-for  future. 

CESARIO. 

Good,  my  lord. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Claricha,  most  beloved,  I  dare  not  stay, 
With  life  on  every  moment,  bid  me  go. 
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CLARICUA. 

Farewell. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

We  meet  to-morrow ;  every  gentle  saint 
Watch  over  thee.    Farewell. — ^Exeunt. 

Claricha.  {Stands  looking  after  him,  and  then  turns 
suddenly  and  kneels  before  the  Madonna), 
At  least  I  still  may  pray  for  him. — [^Scene  closes. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACf. 
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ACT  III. 


ScENK  I. — A  Banquetting  Hall  opening  into  a  gar- 
den, and  hung  with  pictures. — Servants. — Count 
Arrrzi. 

ARREZI  (Solus), 

I  have  but  little  heart  for  this  gay  banquet : 

Dangers  and  fears  encompass  me  around  ; 

I  know  the  Castrucani  doubts  ray  faith, 

I  know  Leoni  loathes  the  coming  marriage. 

Which  never  will  his  fiery  spirit  see 

Without  a  struggle  ;  and  with  that  must  come 

All  that  I  thought  to  shun  of  strife  and  blood. 

Ah !  there  are  moments,  when  my  thoughts  have  ask'd 

The  heart  that  beats  with  them— can  this  be  life  ^ 

This  gulf  of  troubled  waters,  where  the  soul, 

Like  a  vex'd  bark,  is  toss|d  upon  the  waves 

Of  pain  and  pleasure,  by  the  warring  breath 

Of  passions,  like  the  winds  that  drive  it  on, 

And  only  to  distraction. — 

[iS'ecf  Clariciia  coming  Jrom  the  garden.  § 
Ah  !  fc'he  comes  ; 
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The  gentle  orphan,  ^vhose  sweet  sight  more  soothes 
My  troubled  soul,  than  aught  in  this  wide  world. 
I  love  her,  for  I  know  she  needs  my  love, 
And  something  in  her  sadness  suits  with  mine. 

Enter  Claricha. 
Welcome,  my  child  !  but  how  is  this — ^the  tears 
Are  in  thine  eyes    Sweet  one,  why  hast  thou  wept  ? 

CLARICHA. 

My  spirits  are  not  good,  my  lord. 

ARRBZI. 

Thou  art  full  young  for  sadness. 

CLARICHA. 

Ah,  my  lord, 
'Tis  not  the  old  alone  who  know  that  life 
Has  but  a  weary  way. 

ARREZI. 

My  gentle  child — 
For  ev'n  as  a  child  art  thou  to  me — 
Our  life  has  many  sorrows :  and  I  think 
Most  bitterly  is  sorrow  felt  in  youth. 
Age  comes  and  brings  indifference  :  I  grieve 
Not  as  I  used  to  grieve— I  know  the  worst 
Is  but  a  painful  dream  that  soon  must  pass. 

CLARICHA. 

Would  I  could  think  so ! 

ARREZI. 

Believe  me,  maiden,  could  we  read  the  past 
In  every  heart,  we  should  recoil  to  find 
What  weight  of  misery  has  been  endured. 
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CLARICHA. 

Ah  me !  unequal  are  the  lots  in  life. 

ARREZI. 

More  nearly  are  they  balanced  than  we  deem ; 
The  outward  life  shows  not  the  life  within. 
I  am  about  to  welcome  in  these  walls 
The  Count  Castruccio^  and  he  is  received 
As  the  affianced  lover  of  my  daughter ; 
The  crowd  will  only  see  the  pomp  and  power^ 
And  know  not  how  the  irrevocable  past 
Rises  in  all  its  darkness  on  my  soul. 
I  hate  the  Castrucani's  iron  house. 

CLARICHA. 

Hate  them^  my  lord  ? 

ARREZI. 

Is  it  the  sadness  in  those  gentle  eyes 

That  suits  my  mood  ?  but  in  thee,  my  fair  child. 

Is  that  which,  winning  on  my  confidence, 

Soothes  the  old  sorrow  which  it  seems  to  share. 

Since  that  first  hour,  when  but  a  trembling  girl 

I  met  thee  flying  from  the  Florentines, 

My  heart  warm'd  to  thee  as  thou  wert  my  own. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  in  thy  face  and  voice 

There  is  a  touch  that  brings  again  the  face. 

The  voice,  that  once  made  heaven  on  earth  to  me. 

'Twas  but  a  dream  of  youth  ! 

CLARICHA. 

Can  such  dreams  pats 

ARREZI. 

Oh,  never  wholly  can  they  be  forgotten  ; 
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Grood  cause  have  I  to  hate  the  Castracani  ! 
I  loved  the  loveliest  lady  of  their  line^ 
And  wedded  her  in  secret    Brief  the  space 
That  fate  allow'd  our  moonlit  happiness — 
We  were  surprised  together.    From  that  hour 
A  settled  darkness  hangs  upon  her  fate. 
The  drug  or  dagger  did  their  fatal  work 
So  secretly^  that  not  a  trace  was  left. 
A  dungeon  was  my  share — for  three  long  years 
They  held  me  captive^  I  escaped  the  thirds 
But  never  could  I  learn  my  lady's  doom ! 

CLARICHA. 

Ah !  such  a  parting  well  might  break  the  heart. 

ARRBZI. 

Time  brings  strange  chances^  when  a  child  of  mine 
Weds  with  the  Castrucani — but  in  vain 
Age  seeks  to  struggle  with  its  destiny ; 
I'm  worn  and  weary — all  I  seem  to  wish 
Is  but  a  little  rest  before  I  die. 

CLARICHA. 

Speak  not  so  mournfully,  my  own  kind  friend. 
Think  how  affection  girdles  you  around, 
How  gratitude  puts  up  its  prayer  to  heaven. 
Whene'er  the  orphan  names  Arrezi's  name. 

ARBEZI. 

My  own  sweet  child,  would  thou  wert  truly  mine  ! 
I*ve  sadden*d  where  at  first  we  meant  to  cheer. 
We'll  talk  of  grief  no  more ;  I  pray  you  cast 
Your  eye  around,  and  see  that  all  be  set 
In  fair  array.    I  must  now  seek  Leoni — (going.) 
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I  had  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  say — 
You  and  Bianca  must  be  brave  to-night 
I  bade  my  pages  carry  to  your  chamber 
Some  toys  and  gauds  I  trust  will  please  your  fancy. 
Claricha. 

You  are  too  kind. 

ARBRZI. 

Nay,  I  am  only  glad 
To  give  so  slight  a  pleasure.  [^Exit, 

CLARICHA. 

It  is  in  vain — I  cannot  fix  my  thoughts 

On  aught  but  him.    Amino,  no,  Castruccio ! 

How  have  1  pray'd  for  years  that  we  might  meet— 

We  meet,  and  only  meet  to  part  for  ever. 

I  know  not  what  I  look  upon — all  things 

Repeat  his  likeness — I  can  hear  his  voice, 

Or  is  it  but  the  beating  of  my  heart  ? 

The  Count  Leoni  here  ?    Let  me  escaj>e, 

I  could  not  bear  his  idle  gallantry. — (Looks  round.) 

This  column  will  conceal  me. 

Enter  (he  Count  TjEosi,  fbllowed  by  Arrhzt. 

ARREZI. 

It  is  too  desperate  ! 

LEONI. 

So  are  our  fortunes ! 
We  are  the  ladders  of  Castruccio's  greatness, 
Used,  then  flung  down. 

ARRLZI.  ' 

Nay,  we  must  rise  with  him. 
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LSONI. 

One  of  our  noble  house  should  scorn  such  rise ; 
Ancestral  is  our  hatred^  dark  with  time ! 
And  seal'd  on  either  side  with  blood.  To-day 
Cannot  undo  the  work  of  many  years. 

ARRRZI. 

Where  are  the  well-laid  schemes  of  yesterday  ? 

LEONI. 

Lost  by  your  own  weak  fears  :  he  should  have  died. 
Castrucdo's  only  prison  is  the  grave ! 

ARREZI. 

But  still  to  slay  him— coming  as  my  guest 
In  my  own  halls —  ^ 

LEONI. 

The  strong  may  choose  their  time^ 
The  weak  take  opportunity  to  strike. 

ARREZI. 

I  cannot — dare  not. 

LEONI. 

Dare  not,  is  the  word  ; 

I'll  dare  for  both.    Now  listen^  uncle  mine; 

Bianca  is  my  own  betrothed  bride ! 

Castruccio  shall  not  wed  her ;  that  alone 

Were  cause  enough  to  float  these  halls  with  blood  : 

He  is  our  house's  ancient  enemy. 

And,  but  for  him,  no  citizen  would  dare 

Raise  hand  against  the  nobles ;  he  must  die  ! 

ARREZI. 

But  yet  some  fitter  time. 

LEONI. 

The  hour  for  action  is  the  present  hour ! 
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Defeat  and  danger  wait  upon  delay. 

Castruccio  will  be  here  to-night^  unarm'd. 

His  surest  friends  beside  him ;  they  will  fall^ 

None  to  avenge.    Our  friends  are  all  prepared ; 

A  secret  band  of  Florentines  now  lie 

In  ambush  by  the  city's  western  gate. 

Whose  keeper  I  have  gain'd.    I  haste  to  seek  them 

Bearing  the  orders  of  the  Ck)unt  Gonsalvi, 

Who'll  meet  them  at  the  gate  and  lead  them  on. 

Castruccio  slain— the  people  overawed. 

Henceforth  our  triumph  is  secure. 

ARREZI. 

It  will  be  bought  too  dearly. 

LEONI. 

Danger  will  only  heighten  our  success. 

ARREZI. 

*Tis  not  the  danger,  'tis  the  treachery. 

LEONI. 

I've  heard  the  treachery  of  the  Castrucani 
Gave  you  three  years  of  prison  in  your  youth. 

ARREZI. 

Do  not  recall  that  bitter  time  again. 

LEONI. 

I  must  recall  its  memory — let  it  cry 
For  vengeance  at  our  hands.    I  will  away ; 
Short  time  is  mine  to  reach  the  Florentines, 
And  yet  return  to  grace  the  festival : 
My  entrance  at  the  banquet  is  the  signal ! 

ARREZI. 

Castruccio  may  miss  you  from  the  halls 

Whose  heir  should  be  the  first  to  bid  him  welcome ! 
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A  little  colouring  gives  truth  to  falsehood^ 
Tell  him  I'm  jealous  of  Bianca's  smile. 

ABRBZI. 

But  

LEONI. 

Buts  are  the  stumbling-blocks  of  enterprise. 
We  will  not  have  them. 

ABRBZI. 

The  risk  is  fearful— do  not  think  Castmcdo 
Will  yield  without  a  struggle.    How  can  I 
Stand  by  and  see  him  murder'd  ? 

LEONI. 

Out  on  such  scruples !    Hear  me^  Count  Arresi ! 
Go  to  Castruccio's  feet,  and  tell  him  all ; 
Give  up  your  kinsmen  and  your  ancient  friends^ 
And  henceforth  be  his  vassal.    For  ourselves. 
We  are  prepared  to  die,  though  not  prepared 
To  perish  by  your  act. 

ABBEZI. 

You  know  no  death  could  tempt  me  to  betray  you. 

LEONI. 

You  have  your  choice — his  life  or  ours ! 

ARRRZI. 

Leoni,  I  am  now  a  man  in  years. 
Broken  and  wayworn,  and  I  lack  the  force 
To  lead  or  stem  the  tide  of  your  fierce  spirits  ; 
On  either  hand  is  death  ! 

LRONI. 

That  of  your  friends  and  foes  is  at  your  choice. 
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ARREZI. 

I  have  no  choice. 

LKONI. 

Then,  neither  can  you  be  responsible. 

But  now  I  must  away — ^tinie  hurries  on. 

One  parting  word — be  calm  and  resolute.  [^Exit, 

ARREZI. 

Hear  me  one  moment  more !  {FoUoms  him.) 

CLARicHA  {Coming forward). 
Thank  God,  I  have  heard  all !  oh,  give  me  strength 
To  fly  and  save  him !  [^Exit. 


Scene  II. — A  small  Chamber  looking  to  the  Street. 
Enter  Claricha,  hastily. 

CLARICHA* 

All  egress  is  forbidden  from  the  palace. 

They  will  not  let  me  forth,  and  he  must  die  ! 

I  must  behold  him  murdered  in  my  sight ! 

Can  I  not  watch,  when  first  he  comes,  and  speak 

At  once  my  words  of  warning  in  his  ear  ? 

Too  late,  the  armed  traitors  will  be  nigh  : 

Can  I  not  save  him  ?  I,  who  would  lay  down 

My  life  to  save  him  ?    Pitying  heaven,  look  down 

And  aid  me  in  this  hopeless  misery.    {Aflcr  a  pause.) 

These  windows  look  upon  the  street — a  scroll 

Might  save  him  yet — it  is  a  desperate  chance  ! 

Still,  if  it  reach  his  hand,  he  were  in  safety. 

{She  approaches  the  table,  and  writes.) 
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Be  stilly  thou  coward  hand !  thou  shalt  not  tremble. 

(She  writes.) 

'Tis  done — ^these  few  brief  words  suffice 
To  warn  Castrucdo  of  the  coming  danger. 

{She  folds  the  letter.) 
Holy  Madonna,  have  it  in  thy  care  I 

(She  attempts  to  throw  it  out,  the  wind  blows  it  back 
again.) 

'Tis  too  light— 'twill  never  reach  the  street  ; 

(She  looks  anxiously  round.) 
It  should  be  heavy — ^heavy  as  my  heart ! 
Oh,  nothing  ! — nothing,  if  I  had  but  here 
One  of  those  daggers  soon  to  drink  his  blood ! 
(Suddenly  recollecting y  she  puts  her  hand  to  her  throat.) 
'Tis  here,  the  chain  I  have  from  childhood  worn ! 
My  only  relic  of  the  unknown  past 
But  let  it  go — it  will  weigh  down  the  scroll — 

(She  makes  up  the  packet,) 
Now  heav'n  speed  it  that  it  reach  Castruccio ! 

(She  fiings  it  from  the  window.) 
It  falb — I  see  it  lying  in  the  street. 
Now  all  depends  on  who  may  find  it  first 
Star  of  his  glorious  hour,  send  thou  some  friend ! 
Let  but  a  noble  pass,  and  he  is  lost ! 
A  common  citizen  draws  near  the  spot ; 
He  sees  the  packet — takes  it — reads  the  name. 
And  hurries  to  the  Castrucani  palace. 
I  know  yon  street  leads  straight  unto  its  gates  ; 
Oh  God,  I  thank  thee! 

( Sinks  exhausted  by  the  window ;  the  scene  closes.) 
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ScsNB  III. — A  Hall  in  one  of  the  Palaces. 
Leoni^  and  several  Nobles. 

IST  NOBLE. 

I  would  you  had  been  with  us  yesterday. 

LEONI. 

To-day  will  serve  us  better ;  for  to-day 
Has  yesterday's  experience. 

IST  NOBLE. 

We  were  wrong 
To  trust  the  people  and  the  light  of  day ; 
Now  secret  night  is  round  our  enterprise. 
And  we  will  be  as  secret. 

LEONI. 

All  now  rests 
Upon  your  own  good  swords  and  with  yourselves. 

2nd  NOBLE. 

If  that  the  matter  rested  with  my  sword 
I  were  content — that  were  a  soldier's  part. 
Midnight  assassins  are  we  now  ! 

LEONI. 

Actions  are  ever  judged  by  their  success ; 
To-morrow  sees  us  paramount  in  Lucca ; 
The  doom  to-night  dealt  on  the  Castrucani 
Will  then  be  rightful  justice 

IsT  NOBLE. 

We  have  no  choice :  it  is  his  fall  or  ours. 
And  I,  for  one,  care  little  if  my  sword 
Or  if  my  dagger  end  an  enemy. 
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LBONI. 

We  are  degraded  by  the  Castrucani ; 
Our  order  has  not  left  one  privilege 
Beyond  the  meanest  citizen. 

2nO  NOBL8. 

He  talks^  too^  of  dismissing  our  retahiers. 

LBONI. 

Tis  the  old  fable  of  the  lion's  claws, 
But  we  must  re-assert  our  ancient  rule ; 
Assert  it  now  or  never,  for  I  know 
The  emperor's  envoys  are  upon  their  way 
To  own  the  Castrucani  Lord  of  Lucca, 
But  they  must  find  us  masters ! 

IST  NOBLE. 

Your  entrance  at  the  banquet  is  our  signal  ? 

LEONI. 

Yes,  and  I  ask  one  favour ;  let  my  dagger 
Be  that  which  strikes  Castruccio ! 

ALL. 

Agreed ! 

LBONI. 

Our  time  is  precious ;  to  your  care.  Count  Ludolph, 
I  will  commend  my  uncle:  he  is  old. 
And  weak,  and  fearful — see  he  falter  not. 
You,  Count  Rinaldo,  have  our  followers  arm'd. 
And  meet  me  secret  in  the  cypress-grove ; 
I'll  wait  there,  coming  from  the  Florentines. 
Our  forces  and  their  band  must  join  at  once ; 
This  fix'd,  we'll  seek  the  banquet-room  together. 
My  welcome  to  Castruccio  is  my  dagger ! 
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IST  KOBLB. 

One  cup  of  wine^  Leoni>  ere  you  go. 

LBONI. 

I  have  not  time — ^yet  stay — we'll  drink  one  pledge. 

(  They  pour  out  wine ;  each  takes  a  goblei.) 
Death  to  the  Castrucani  I 

ALL. 

Death  to  the  Castrucani ! 

LEONI. 

And  now  away — away — for  life  and  death 

Is  on  the  hour  !  [^Exeunt. 


END  OP  THE  THIRD  ACT. 
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ACT  IV. 


ScBNE  I. —  The  tame  Hall  as  before,  but  nm  iUumin filed, 
hung  with  Pictures,  S^, 

Count  Arrbzi,  Bianca,  Clabicha^  Gubsts,  &c. 

Clabicha  anxiously  watching  the  groups  as  they  enter. 

ARRBZI. 

Welcome,  my  friends ! 

{After  ttvo  or  three  greetings.) 
(Aside,)  We  cannot  now  recede^  they  come  prepared. 
CLABICHA  {Aside). 

He  comes  not ! 

IST  NOBLB. 

You've  spared,  good  count,  no  cost  upon  your 
banquet 

{Aside.)  Wear  not  that  moody  brow,  to-night  is  ours. 

ABBBZi  {Aside.) 
Ahtf !  that  this  must  he^{Aloud.)  ^The  count  is  late. 

VOL  II.  D 
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1st  noble. 

We're  used  to  wait  the  Count  Castruccio's  pleasure. 

CLARICHA  (Aside), 
Perhaps  he  may  not  come  ! 

ARREZI. 

Fair  ladies^  will  you  dance  ?    {A  dance  J) 

CLARICHA  (Aside). 
Each  moment  gives  me  hope  he  may  not  come. 

ARREZI. 

You  stand  apart ;  will  you  not  dance  my  child  ? 

CLARICHA. 

I  am  not  well.  (Aside.) — Oh,  Heaven,  he  comes ! 
Enter  Castruccio,  Cesario,  and  Attendants. 

ARREZI. 

Welcome,  my  noble  guest ! 

CLARICHA  {^Aside). 
The  chain  is  round  his  neck. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Thanks  for  your  courtesy.    The  fair  Bianca ! 

BIANCA. 

You're  welcome,  eignor. 

IsT  noble  (Aside). 
The  victim,  now,  is  safe  within  our  toils  ! 

ARREZI. 

You're  late,  my  lord. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

I  pray  your  pardon,  'twas  no  fault  of  mine ! 

1st  NOBLE. 

It  was  our  pride  and  pleasure  to  expect. 
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CLARiCHA  (Aside). 
I  see  he  is  prepared  ;  his  eagle  eye 
Flashes^  as,  when  a  boy,  he  spoke  of  danger. 

Enter  Servant. 
The  banquet  waits,  my  lord. 

ARREZi  {Aside). 
There  can  be  no  delay, 

IsT  NOBLE  (Aside). 
And  no  misgiving ! 

ARREZI. 

Our  banquet*s  ready.  Please  you.  Count  Castruccio, 
To  lead  fiianca  ? 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Your  pardon,  lady,  for  a  brief  delay  ; 
Let  me  look  round  this  hall,  I  knew  it  not. 

ARREZI. 

'Tis  never  open'd  but  when  some  high  guest 
Honours  us  with  his  presence  ;  and  we  ask 
Our  ancestors  to  aid  us  in  his  greeting. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

I  like  the  custom.    It  is  from  the  dead 
The  living  must  their  noblest  lessons  learn  ; 
The  dead  are  as  the  stars  that  light  the  past  : 
We  see  how  time  has  honoured  them,  and  hope 
Ourselves  for  equal  honour. 

IsT  NOBLB. 

True  my  good  lord.    (^Aside  to  Arrbsi.) 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  scared  ? 

CA8TRUCOIO. 

The  name  of  every  noble  ancestor's 
D  2 
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A  bond  upon  the  soul  against  disgrace ! 

'Tis  no  vain  pride  that  looketh  to  their  honours. 

And  taketh  thence  a  high  security 

That  we  prove  not  unworthy  of  such  names. 

ARREZi  {Aside). 
I  cannot  bear  this.    {Aloud,)  The  banquet  waits ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

A  little  while,  I  pray  you,  let  it  wait 

I  like  this  gallery  much— our  history. 

Our  Lucca's  history,  is  on  its  walls ; 

Her  noblest,  and  her  bravest,  and  her  best. 

Keep  the  time-honour'd  life  of  memory. 

Now,  if  a  man  had  plann'd  some  low  vile  deed, 

He  dared  not  act  it  here. 

IsT  Noble  {Aside). 
Can  he  suspect?    {Aloud,)  Some  men  are  resolute. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Yonder  is  one  who  reign'd  our  doge  in  Lucca ; 
'Tis  now  some  fifty  years — I  know  the  face. 
The  public  monument  the  public  raised 
In  gratitude  for  a  long  life  of  service. 
His  statue  looks  upon  the  town  he  ruled. 
An  honour  unto  both.    It  is  the  past 
Redeems  the  present,  and  that  bids  us  look 
To  the  dim  future  with  a  lofly  hope. 
Cold  and  unworthy  were  the  actual  hours. 
If  they  look*d  only  to  themselves;  but  lifo 
Is  conscious  of  its  immortality. 
Urged  by  high  duty — animate  by  power  ; 
The  present,  in  the  shadow  of  the  past. 
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Learns  what  it  owes  the  future. 

The  sage,  the  hero,  leave  their  great  example 

Heroic  guides  upon  a  glorious  path ; 

They  are  the  lights  by  which  we  shape  our  course. 

Only  by  looking  up  can  we  see  Heav'n. 

IST  NOBLE. 

You're  eloquent,  my  lord ! 

ABBEzi  (Aside). 
m  try  to  save  him,  and  must  see  Leoni. 
(Aloud.)  Our  guests  await  your  pleasure. 

CA8TBUCCI0. 

I  pray  their  pardon :  but  who  is  yon  knight 
Clad  in  white  armour  ? 

ARREZI. 

Our  house's  chiefest  honour ;  when  the  Moors 
Made  him  a  prisoner,  on  his  plighted  word. 
So  high  they  held  the  Count  Vitelli's  name. 
They  let  him  seek  his  native  land  to  raise 
The  ransom  which  they  set.    He  found  his  lands 
Impoverish'd  like  the  state,  and  could  not  raise 
The  heavy  sum  required.    In  vain  'twas  urged 
Small  faith  was  needed  with  the  Infidel ; 
But  he  return 'd,  taking  his  chains  again. 
And  died  a  captive. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

And,  in  the  presence  of  this  noble  knight. 
Who  looks  in  visible  scorn  upon  ye  now. 
Your  ancestor,  Arrezi,  have  you  plann'd 
To  violate  all  hospitable  rites  ! 

ARREZI. 

Count  Castrucdo ! 
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A  cowardly  assassin  ;  but  in  vain. 

{He  stamp* ;  his  Guard  comes  in,) 

IST  NOBLE. 

We  sell  our  lives  full  dearly  ! 

(Springs  at  Castruccio,  who  strikes  his  sword 
from  his  hand,) 

CA8TRUCCI0. 

Take  them  to  prison ;  ladies^  by  your  leave, 

This  is  no  place  for  you.   (Addressing  one  ^ them.) 

Madam,  I  give  the  Count  Arresi's  daughter 

To  your  kind  charge  and  honourable  keeping ; 

We  never  meet  again !  [^ExeunL 

Claricha  eowes Jorward. 

CASTRUCcio  {Not  knowing  her). 
Lady,  I  crave  your  absence. 

CLARICHA. 

I  only  stay  to  ask  my  chain  again. 

CASTRUCCIO  {Recognising  her). 
Your  chain  I    My  own  Claricha,  have  you  been 
Lucca's  good  angel — sweet  preserver,  mine  ! 
Take  back  your  chain,  and^  with  it,  take  my  heart 
And  its  entire  allegiance.    Oh  !  sweet  love. 
This  is  no  time  to  pour  my  heart  in  words. 
Yet  happiness  must  ask  a  moment  s  space. 
Saved,  and  by  thee ! 

CLARICHA. 

Ah  !  would  I  not  lay  down  my  life  for  thine 

CASTUUCCIO. 

Like  a  good  angel's  gifl  I  hold  the  life 
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Which  thoa  hast  rescued ;  it  must  be  for  good : 
Life's  sweetest  hopes  return  again  with  thee. 
Mine  once  again — my  own^  long  lost  Claricha  ! 
This  very  evening  I  reproach'd  my  fate ; 
To  meet  thee  still  the  beautiful,  the  true^ 
And  yet  resign  thee,  was  too  hard  a  task  ! 
I  question'd  with  my  honour,  and  I  falter'd 
In  the  stern  path  of  right :  but  I  am  now 
So  happy^  my  Claricha ! 

CLARICHA. 

Would  I  might  ever  make  thy  happiness  ! 

CASTRIJCCIO. 

One  word — where  does  my  sweet  one  make  her  home 

CLARICHA. 

With  Count  Arrezi. 

CA8TRUCCI0. 

With  mine  enemy  ! 

CLARICHA. 

No  longer  such  ;  henceforward  bound  to  thee 
By  a  free  pardon. 

CA8TRUCCI0. 

I  cannot  pardon  him. 

CLARICHA. 

Not  pardon  him,  Castruccio,  for  my  sake  ? 

CASTRUCCIO. 

I  cannot  pardon  him  for  Lucca's  sake  ! 

CLARICHA. 

One  moment  hear  me :  oh !  Castruccio,  think 
How  kind  the  count  has  been  ;  my  one  true  friend  ! 
An  orphan — pity  was  my  only  claim ; 
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It  was  enough  with  him — I  owe  him  all 
Of  fond  affection's  care ;  but  for  that  care 
I  were  not  here  to  kneel  and  ask  for  mercy. 

CA8TRUCCI0. 

Kneel  not  to  me ;  ah !  listen^  dearest  mine ! 

CLARICHA. 

Will  you  not  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude  ? 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Ask  for  my  life^  Claricha^  it  is  thine  I 

But  ask  not  for  the  lives  which  others  trust 

Safe  to  my  charge ;  think  not  that  I  refuse 

Arrezi's  life  because  he  sought  for  mine ; 

I  have  no  anger  for  my  private  wrong : 

But  there  are  those  in  Lucca  who  need  warning, 

And  they  shall  have  it.    With  the  traitor's  head 

A  thousand  plots  fall  harmless  from  the  scaffold. 

CLARICHA. 

Nothing  disarms  an  enemy  like  pardon. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Not  when  they  think  the  pardon  wrung  from  fear. 

Ancient  oppression — present  treachery — 

Alike  demand  example.    At  our  gates 

Gather  the  foreign  foe ;  they  must  not  hope 

For  aid  within  our  walls  :  I  have  long  tried 

A  gentle  rule  of  patience — 'tis  no  more. 

Plead  not  with  those  sad  eyes,  the  count  must  die ! 

CLARICHA. 

I  do  implore  you  by  our  ancient  love ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Oh !  do  not  think  that  when  I  take  this  hand 
I  link  it  to  a  calm  and  happy  lot ; 
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You  will  share  with  me  sacrifice  and  pain. 
For  power,  it  is  an  awful  thing,  and  stands 
Girt  by  stem  duties.   Not  to  thy  sweet  tears 
May  I  yield  up  one  staid  and  solemn  purpose; 
Once  have  I  pardon'd :  but,  to  pardon  twice. 
Were  weakness,  and  not  mercy.    He  must  die  i 

CLARICHA. 

Castruccio ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Not  where  my  heart  has  chosen  must  it  find 
Unrest  and  womanish  complaint ;  weep,  love. 
Kindly  and  natural  tears ;  but  still  remember 
Lucca  has  my  first  duty.    Cesario,  wait. 
Farewell,  love !  within  a  few  short  hours 
We'll  meet  again ;  when  I  shall  ask  from  thee 
More  justice  to  mine  act.  [£x<7. 

CLARICHA. 

It  is  my  hand  has  slain  him  ;  he,  my  friend. 

My  kind— my  only  friend.    Is  there  no  hope  ? 

I  did  not  urge  him  earnestly  enough— 

I  did  not  tell  him  he  would  lose  my  love 

Unless  he  heard  my  desperate  pray'rs  for  mercy. 

Oh  !  never  shall  I  know  a  quiet  hour 

Again  in  life,  unless  Aqrezi  live ; 

His  memory  will  haunt  me  like  a  ghost. 

Pale  and  perpetual  at  my  side,  with  eyes 

That  never  turn  aside  their  sad  reproach. 

I'll  after  him,  and  wring  a  slow  consent. 

CESARIO. 

Your  pardon,  lady  ;  do  not  seek  the  count, 
D  3 
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Let  his  just  anger  cool ;  think  you  how  false. 

How  vile  has  been  Arresi's  part  to-night! 

With  flattering  words  he  pray*d  Castruccio's  presence. 

Made  his  own  child  the  lure,  yet,  in  his  heart, 

Lurk'd  the  assassin,  and  he  plann'd  to  make 

His  home — ^his  sacred  home — the  place  for  murder ! 

CLARICHA. 

It  is  too  true — but  he  was  urged  by  others. 

0E8ARIO. 

Lady,  it  does  not  justify  our  crime. 
Saying  that  others  prompted  us  to  sin. 

CLARICHA. 

Alas !  alas  !  I  cannot  think  of  him 
But  as  he  was  to  me — a  kind  old  man, 
The  only  friend  my  orphan  girlhood  knew. 
Oh  !  I  must  see  him  ;  I  must  kneel  and  weep 
Before  his  feet — he  cannot  pardon  me — 
Yet  let  me  ask  forgiveness.    Gentle  youth. 
Conduct  me  to  the  prison. 

CESARIO. 

'Twill  need  an  order  to  allow  your  entrance. 

CLARICHA. 

Seek  ye  Castruccio ;  he  will  not  refuse. 
And  I,  meanwhile,  must  weep  and  pray.    Oh  !  Fate, 
How  thou  dost  mock  us !    I  have  met  Castruccio, 
The  prayer  of  many  years  has  been  fulfilled  ; 
We  love  with  that  true  love  we  vow'd  at  parting, 
Yet  my  full  heart  sinks  down  with  misery. 
My  kind — my  only  friend — oh  !  gentle  youth. 
Haste,  for  sweet  pity's  sake.  [^Exeunt. 
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ScBNB  II. — Pari  of  a  Garden,   Lboni  pacing  back' 
wards  and  forwards. 

LEONI. 

There  is  no  cloud  upon  the  placid  sky^ 

There  is  no  motion  in  the  drooping  leaves ; 

I  neither  like  this  waiting  nor  this  stillness. 

Too  much  the  rest  of  this  still  night  contrasts 

The  unrest  that  is  feverish  in  my  soul ! 

The  midnight,  with  its  pale  and  mournful  moon. 

That  wanders,  like  an  orphan,  through  the  heavens, 

Companionless,  with  its  dark  boughs,  that  seem 

Still  as  the  heavy  shadows  which  they  fling, 

This  hour  is  not  for  enterprise.    The  heart 

Mocks  its  own  projects  and  its  own  designs. 

So  little,  with  eternal  night  around. 

So  worthless,  gazing  on  those  distant  worlds. 

Why,  what  vain  fantasies  are  these  to  cross 

My  mind  at  such  a  time !  but  we  are  toys 

E'en  to  ourselves.    Where  can  Rinaldo  stay  ? 

The  banquet  hour  is  past — Ah  !  here  he  comes. 

E/Uer  2no  Noble  hastily. 
You  come  full  late,  my  lord 

2no  noble. 

I  come  too  soon  ; 
Despair  and  danger  are  my  comrades  here ! 

LBONI. 

What  can  you  mean  ? 

2nd  noble. 

Mean  ?  that  Castruccio's  friend 
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lias  stood  him  in  good  £tead  ;  be  came  prepared, 
Knowing  the  welcome  that  he  was  to  meeu 
Yagr  uncle  and  his  friends  are  now  itt  prison^ 
Condemned  to  death* 

liEONl. 

The  Count  Arrest  pHsotier  I 
2ni>  noble* 
Aye — and  his  shadow  falls  upon  his  grave. 
He  sUnds  so  near  to  it.    Just  now  I  pass'd 
Beside  tlie  market-place ;  the  midnight  rang 
With  the  loud  hammer's  blow^  and  with  the  saw 
Grating  its  suUen  pathway  through  the  wood 
Which  is  to  raise  the  scafTold  for  to-morrow^ 
Arresii  there  will  be  the  first  to  die. 

LEONI. 

Not  if  my  life  can  ransom  his.    Twas  I 

Who  urged  the  old  mnn  on— with  sneer  and  threat 

I  silenced  his  misgivings. 

What  can  wc  do  ? 

LBOKI. 

Rather  than  let  that  nld  man  die,  Vd  kneel 
Before  Uie  Castrucani,  and  give  up 
My  head  as  fitting  ransom  > 

2N0  I40SLS* 

You  would  but  only  add  another  victim* 
We  have  no  choice  but  flight. 

LEON  I. 

I  will  not  ^y , 

Though  I  but  iUy'ii  to  share  Arresi  s  scafTold, 
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2nd  nobls. 
Live  for  revenge — a  better  hour  may  come. 

LEONI.  • 

Revenge  is  all  too  distant ;  I  will  save 
Or  perish ! 

2nd  noblb. 
I  tell  you  all  is  known  ;  what  can  avail 
A  single  arm  ? 

LBONI. 

Tis  to  that  single  arm  that  I  must  trust. 

There  yet  remains  one  sole — one  desperate  chance— 

The  risk  is  mine.  ( Drawing  his  dagger.)    This  blade 

has  stood,  ere  now^ 
My  certain  friend.  {Sheathing  it.) — I'll  trust  to  it  again. 
2nd  noble. 

Castruccio's  guards  are  gathered  round  his  palace ; 
And,  if  some  cunning  tale  could  win  your  entrance. 
You'd  perish,  ev*n  as  you  struck  the  blow. 
A  hundred  swords  would  straight  avenge  his  death. 

LBONI. 

I'd  brave  them  all,  Rinaldo,  in  such  cause ; 
But  mine's  a  far  more  subtle  stratagem. 

2nd  noblb. 
Your  stratagems  have  not  availed  us  much. 

LBONI. 

The  chances  of  the  game  have  tum'd  against  us. 
And  I  will  pay  the  forfeit  with  my  head. 
Unless  I  turn  them  yet  again. 

2nd  noblb. 
There's  something  in  your  courage  raises  mine ; 
I'll  follow  you. 
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LEONI. 

That  suits  not  with  my  scheme  :  take  you  this  ring. 

And  hurry  with  it  to  the  Florentines^ 

Who  lay  in  ambush  near  the  ruin'd  tower  ; 

Hasten  their  march ;  I  did  not  wish  their  aid 

Until  our  party  muster 'd  in  its  strength  : 

But  now,  our  life  and  death  hangs  on  their  speed. 

Hence,  good  Rinaldo. 

2nd  noble. 
Not  till  I  know  your  purpose  for  yourself. 
Half  of  the  danger  is  my  proper  share. 

LEONI. 

On  my  right  hand  alone  I  must  rely. 

You  may  remember,  in  our  boyish  days 

My  father  held  the  Castrucani  palace — 

The  Castrucani  were  themselves  in  exile; 

I  know  each  turn  and  winding — there  was  one, 

A  secret  passage  leading  to  the  city. 

And  from  the  very  room  which  now  Castruccio 

Makes  his  own  private  chamber — leave  that  way. 

And,  Fortune,  I  will  worship  thee  again. 

2no  noble. 
Methinks  that  Fortune  owes  us  some  amends 
For  past  ill-favour. 

LKONI. 

We  must  away  ;  each  moment  that  we  lose 
Brings  my  old  kinsman  nearer  to  the  scaffold. 
Off  to  the  Florentines  !    Now  life  and  death 
Hang  on  an  hour's  chance.      [^Exeunt  different  ways, 

END  OP  THE  FOL'RTII  ACT. 
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ACT  V. 


ScBNfi  I. — A  Prism. 
Arbezi  and  the  Conpbssob. 

ARRBZI. 

Thou  bring*st  my  youth  again ;  thou  who  didst  link 
Her  faith  to  mine — the  lost  and  the  beloved. 
Fateful  to  me  has  been  thy  ministering  ; 
It  has  been  thine,  oh  !  ancient  priest,  to  bless 
My  marriage  and  my  scaffold  ! 

CONFESSOR. 

Not  on  the  past,  my  son,  fix  thou  thy  thoughts, 
But  on  the  solemn  future ! 

ABRBZI. 

I  cannot  choose  :  I  sought  thee  out  for  years. 
Give  me  to  know  her  fate— my  secret  bride — 
Soon  lost,  but  long  beloved—and  I  will  turn 
From  thee  to  thy  companion — death ! 

CONFESSOB. 

When  the  proud  Castrucani  forced  thy  bride 
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To  secret  banishment,  and  made  thee  prisoner. 
Chance  brought  me  to  the  village,  and  I  watch'd 
Above  her  and  her  child — 

ARREZI. 

Her  child ! 

CONFESSOR. 

It  was  two  years  before  the  mother  died ; 
With  her  last  breath  she  gave  her  to  my  charge. 

ARREZI. 

What  of  the  orphan  ? 

CONFESSOR. 

For  years  I  saw  her  grow  in  loveliness. 
And  deem'd  her  happy  in  her  lowly  state  ; 
For  Lucca  was  distracted  with  the  wars 
Her  nobles  kept  among  themselves. 

ARREZI. 

I  dread — yet  still  must  ask— does  my  child  live  ? 

CONFESSOR. 

But  that  it  breaks  a  link  with  this  sad  world. 
My  heart  would  fail  me— no,  the  girl  is  dead ! 
She  had  just  sprung  to  blooming  womanhood. 
When  Heaven  claim'd  its  own.    The  Florentines 
Burnt  Arola,  the  village  where  she  dwelt  ; 
Not  one  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  death  I 

ARREZI. 

Oh,  subtle  force  of  nature's  secret  love ! 
That  child,  although  I  knew  her  not  for  mine. 
Has  been  my  care ;  I  have  reproach'd  myself 
That  more  my  heart  drew  to  her  than  Bianca : 
Our  house  almost  enforced  my  second  marriage. 
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I  wedded  with  a  lady  cold  and  proud. 
Who  left  her  likeness  to  her  child^Bianca 
Ne'er  sought,  ne'er  won  affection  like  Claricha ; 
Would  I  might  bless  her  ere  I  die. 

CONFB880R. 

Alas !  my  son,  think  not  on  human  ties. 

Enter  Claricha. 

ARRBZI. 

And  hast  thou  sought  me  out,  my  own  sweet  child  ? 
Come  to  your  father's  heart !  'twas  Heaven  and  nature 
That  made  me  lore  thee,  ere  I  knew  thy  right 
To  claim  a  parent's  love.    How  hard  it  is 
To  only  know  thee  in  this  last  sad  hour ! 
Shrink  not  away,  my  child — I  am  thy  father ! 

CLARICHA. 

My  father ! 

CONFESSOR. 

She  wears  the  very  chain  around  her  neck 
Placed  by  her  dying  mother.    Start  not  thus. 
But  kneel  and  ask  a  father's  latest  blessing. 

CLARICHA. 

Mercy — mercy. 

ARREZI. 

In  evil  times  we  meet ;  but  still,  my  child, 
Come  to  my  heart — Claricha,  let  me  bless  thee ! 

CLARICHA. 

Curse  me — ^your  blessing  sinks  me  to  the  earth : 
Curse  me— and  in  me  curse  your  murderer ! 

ARREZI. 

Cease  these  wild  words,  you  know  not  what  you  say. 
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CLARICHA. 

I  know  too  well :  I  gtLve  the  Count  Castraecio 
The  tidings  of  his  danger. 

ARREZI. 

You  told  Castruccio  ! 

CONFESSOR. 

Unhappy  girl ! 

CLARICHA. 

I  told  Castruccio— in  our  early  youth 
We  met  and  loved ;  the  burning  of  our  village 
Lost  us  each  other's  trace ;  again  we  met — 
That  very  day  I  overheard  your  scheme^ 
And  gave  him  warning. 

ARREZI. 

1  cannot  blame  thee. 

CLARICHA. 

He  loves  me — oh  !  he  cannot  let  me  die — 
Die  with  a  parent's  blood  upon  my  soul ! 
He  did  not  know  of  this — yes,  there  is  hope. 

ARREZI. 

Hope ! 

CLARICHA. 

My  father— let  me  call  thee  by  that  name — 
My  father,  bless  me — bless  thy  wretched  child  ! 
Oh,  try  to  say  one  word  of  comfort  to  me  ! 
I  come  to  seek  thy  pardon.  {Kneels.) 

ARREZI. 

I  blame  our  evil  destiny,  and  feel 
'Tis  my  own  crime  has  brought  down  Heaven's  ven- 
geance ; 
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I  dare  not  say  I  pardon  thee,  Claricha, 

But  take  thy  father's  blessing ;  my  last  prayer 

Shall  be  for  thee  ! 

CLARICHA. 

Either  I  bring  thy  pardon,  or  I  die  ; 
I  seek  Castruccio :  never  will  I  rise 
Prom  kneeling  at  his  feet,  until  I  win 
Forgiveness  for  my  father.    Once,  again, 
I  pray  thee  bless  me. 

ARRBZI. 

Come  to  my  heart  ?    (  They  embrace.) 

CLARICHA. 

Now,  pitying  Heaven  assist  me. — \JEx%t. 

CONFESSOR. 

Let  us  now  seek  the  inner  cell,  and  pray. 

ARREZI. 

She  must  succeed ;  I  feel 

My  heart  beat  quick  with  hope. — I  follow  thee. 

\^ExeunL 

Scene  II. — Castruccio  ahne  in  his  Chamber ^ 
writing. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

There  is  a  heavy  weight  upon  my  heart 
That  I  would  fling  aside,  yet  cannot  fling ; 
But  that  I  hold  all  such  presentments  vain, 
I  should  think  there  was  evil  on  this  hour. 
Yet  where  should  be  the  evil  ?  yonder  star 
That  brings  the  golden  promise  of  the  day. 
Is,  as  my  fortunes,  rising  to  their  noon. 
Victory  bears  my  crimson  banner  onwards ; 
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Love  nestles  in  its  shadow ;  and,  subdued. 

Mine  enemies  ore  prostrate  at  my  feet. 

Bear  witness,  Lucca!  in  this  silent  hour. 

That  my  first  thought  is  thine ;  I  have  not  ask'd 

A  transitory  name  for  thee  or  me ; 

My  conquests  have  but  sought  to  keep  our  gates 

Steadfast  against  a  foreign  foe ;  within 

Have  I  kept  order  and  security. 

The  iron  power,  made  selfish  by  the  few. 

Have  I  subdued,  and  temper'd  in  its  use. 

The  citizens  have  learnt  to  know  their  strength. 

And  in  that  strength  lies  freedom. 

( The  panel  at  the  hack  begins  to  open,  and  Lboni  op- 
pears.  He  advances  towards  Castruccio,  who 
starts,  but  instantly  composes  himself,  and  appears 
occupied  by  the  papers  on  the  table,) 

CASTRUCCIO  {Aside). 
I  hear  the  secret  lock  I  thought  none  knew 
Turn  in  the  panel,  and  I  hear  a  step  ; 
It  is  too  stealthy  for  a  friendly  one — 
Let  me  be  on  my  guard — it  comes  more  near. 
I  see  a  shadow  darken  on  the  ground : 
There  is  a  dagger  in  the  hand.    I'll  seem 
Busy  among  these  letters  while  I  watch. 
(Lboni  attempts  to  stab  him,  but  Castruccio  springs 
up,  and  snatches  the  dagger.) 
castruccio. 
The  Count  Leoni  turn'd  assassin  ? 

{Throws  dawn  the  dagger.) 
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LEONI. 

Now  curses  on  the  worthless  hand  that  fail'd 
With  life  and  honour  trusted  to  its  strength ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Honour !  that  is  no  word  for  lip  of  thine — 

A  coward  murderer  in  the  silent  night. 

Does  not  thy  noble  name  cry  shame  upon  thee  ? 

LBONI. 

It  cries  for  vengeance ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

What  cause  hast  thou  to  be  my  enemy  ? 

LEONI. 

An  hundred  years  our  houses  have  been  foes ; 
To  that  I  add  my  individual  hate. 
There  is  no  path  of  fortune  where  thy  step 
Has  not  cross'd  mine  ;  in  war,  ambition,  love> 
Still  hast  thou  been  my  rival !  call  thy  guards. 
Tyrant !  but,  ere  they  come,  I'll  try  my  sword. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Ill  call  no  other  guard  than  my  right  hand. 

{They  JighL — he  disarms  Leoni,  Cbbario  and  the 
Atlendanis  rush  in.) 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Bear  hence  the  traitor !  you  are  just  in  time. 

CESARIO. 

He  bleeds  to  death. 

LEONI. 

But  yet  with  strength  enough 

For  hatred  and  defiance ;  'tis  in  vain — 

Fate  is  against  me— curse  the  hand  and  sword 
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That  have  betray'd  me  in  my  utmost  need ! 
Yet  hark^  Castruccio  !  thou  hast  many  foes— • 
Dagger  and  cup  are  armed  against  thy  life  ! 
And  with  my  dying  breath  I  bid  them  speed. 
But  I  am  dizzy — no — I  dare  not  leave 
Word  for  my  kind  old  kinsman  or  Bianca : 
Now  can  I  neither  save^  nor  yet  revenge. 

CE8ARI0. 

Die  with  more  christian  words  upon  your  lips. 
For  the  dear  sake  of  thy  immortal  soul ! 

Leoni  {springing  up  for  a  moment). 
I'll  peril  it  on  my  last  word — I  hate  him  !  {Diet.) 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Bear  him  away,  and  instantly  prepare 

Arrezi^s  scaffold ;  I  will  make  my  power 

Show  itself  fearful :  they  must  learn  my  strength. 

[^Exeunt  Attendants  bearing  the  body, 

CESARIO. 

Can  you  be  hurt  my  lord  ?  you  look  so  pale. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

I  am  more  sad  than  is  my  wont,  Cesario ! 

My  hand  has  slain  yon  traitor,  but  he  once 

Was  my  familiar  friend — yet  scarce  ray  friend. 

For  friendship  asks  as  much  as  love — of  fiiith — 

Of  mingling  qualities  and  confidence  ; 

Friends,  then,  we  were  not,  but  such  gay  companions 

As  are  remembered  pleasant  in  our  age ; 

They  wear  the  freshness  of  our  youth  about  them. 

And  bring  back  hours  untramell'd  by  a  care ! 

Many  a  midnight  have  we  pass'd  together 
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In  glad  carousal,  when  the  purple  cup 
Gave  its  own  gaiety  ;  we've  fought  together, 
'Neath  the  same  banner  was  our  earliest  field ! 
We've  sat  beside  the  watch-fire  half  the  night. 
Talking  of  friends  and  of  our  native  city. 
Yet  yonder  doth  he  lie,  slain  by  my  hand  I 

CBSARIO. 

Better  ten  thousand  perish'd  such  as  he. 
Than  peril  life  so  dear  as  your*s  to  Lucca. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Lucca — that  is  the  watchword  of  my  heart ! 
My  native  city  !  you  are  young,  Cesario, 
And  do  not  know  with  how  intense  a  love 
The  exile  clingeth  to  his  mother  earth. 
I  was  an  exile  once — and  Lucca  rose 
Each  night  more  beautiful  among  my  dreams  ; 
Each  day  a  deeper  longing  seized  my  soul 
To  see  her  walls  once  more ;  at  length  I  came. 
And  found  disorder,  tyranny  and  death ! 
It  matters  not  to  tell  you  of  my  youth  ; 
Enough,  it  left  me  with  no  home-affisction. 
None  of  those  gentler  ties  that  fill  the  thoughts 
Of  other  men— my  country  was  my  all  I 
My  hopes,  my  fears,  my  future  were  for  Lucca. 

CB8ARI0. 

And  you  have  made  our  Lucca  what  she  is. 
Peace  in  her  streets,  and  victory  at  her  gates. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

I  know  my  power — alas  !  I  also  know 
Power  is  a  sad  and  solitary  thing ; 
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It  cuts  you  off  from  old  companionshipy 

It  needeth  iron  heart  and  iron  eye. 

For  its  resolves  are  terrible,  when  life 

Waits  on  your  word,  and  when  you  know  one  breatb— 

One  little  breath — takes  what  it  cannot  give !  ^  * 

I  yield  the  Count  Arrezi  to  the  axe. 

But  have  no  word  that  could  recall  the  blow  ! 

CESABIO. 

His  doom  is  just ! 

OASTRUCCIO. 

And  needful ;  vain,  indeed,  my  present  mood- 
Power  must  submit  to  its  dark  comrade«-death  ! 

Aitendant  enters, 
A  lady  craves  a  moment's  speech,  my  lord. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Let  her  approach :  leave  us  awhile,  Cesario. 

{Exeunt, 

I  know  the  step:~(£n/er  Claricha)— my  sweet 

lady  here. 
What  would  she  ask  ? 

CLARICHA. 

What  thou  hast  once  denied, 
A  pardon  for  Arrezi. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Let  me  entreat  thy  silence — ^grieve  me  not 
With  useless  prayers  I  may  not^dare  not  grant ; 
Thy  hand  is  cold — your  lip  is  white— sweet  love. 
For  my  sake,  wear  not  such  wild  wretchedness. 

CLARICHA. 

You  cannot  dream  what  misery  brings  me  to  you ; 
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Hear  me :  it  is  my  father's  life  I  seek — 
My  ftther's! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

What  does  this  mean  ? 

CLARICHA. 

You  could  not  leave  a  crime  upon  my  soul 
80  terrible  I  Arrezi  is  my  parent !  * 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Your  parent !    How  is  this  ? 

CLARICHA. 

Secret  he  wedded  one  of  your  proud  line 
Who  parted  them^  and  never  till  this  hour 
Knew  he  his  wife,  nor  yet  his  orphan's  fate. 
I  am  that  wretched  child  ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Can  this  be  true  ? 

CLARICHA. 

Oh !  do  not  cruelly  waste  time  in  doubt. 
But  let  my  agony  attest  the  truth  ; 
His  life — my  life — now  hang  upon  a  word. 
Be  merciful,  Castruccio !  speak  that  word. 
Or  see  me  die  before  you ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

There  is  no  doubt  f 

CLARICHA. 

None — none  !    Now,  by  our  love,  I  do  implore  you  ! 
He  was  my  benefactor  and  my  friend- 
He  is  my  father ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

I  cannot  let  her  hand — her  innocent  hand— 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Redden  for  ever  with  a  parent's  blood ! 
Nature^  thy  ties  are  sacred,  and  I  yield. 
Haste  with  my  signet ;  love^  your  father  lives^ 
And  you  shall  be  his  hostage. 

CLARICHA. 

Let  my  haste  thank  you.  Oh  I  my  noble  lord, 
Long  years  of  happiness  reward  this  pardon !  [^ExiL 

TumvU  rvithout    Cesario  and  others  rush  in. 

CESARIO. 

My  lord,  some  treachery  has  been  at  work. 
Through  the  west  gate  the  Florentines  have  won 
Their  secret  entrance,  and  the  Count  Oonsalvi 
Raises  his  war-cry  in  our  streets. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

'Tis  well ; 

Long  have  I  sought  to  meet  him  face  to  face. 
And  now  a  single  blow  may  end  the  war. 

Scene  III. — The  Market-place,    Citizens,  ^c,  Sound 
of  tumult,  and  a  bell  lolling  in  the  distance. 

1st  citizen. 
They  fly  before  Gastruccio ;  but  a  band. 
With  Count  Oonsalvi,  keep  the  western  gate. 

2nd  citizen. 
They  will  not  keep  it  long ;  the  Florentines 
Know  our  Gastruccio. 

1 8T  citizen. 

Did  the  prisoner  pass 

While  I  was  gone  ? 
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2nd  citizen. 
The  moment  that  you  left  ; 
I  wait  to  see  the  body  brought  this  way. 

IST  CITtZBN. 

ho  I  where  they  come. 

(The  crowd  press  together  ;  and,  as  the  body,  covered  on 
a  bier,  is  brought  in  on  one  side,  Claricha  enters 
at  the  other.    The  bearers  set  down  the  body,) 

CLARICHA. 

I  camiot  urge  my  way^in  Heaven's  name, 
I  pray  you^  let  me  pass. 

1st  Citizbn. 
Rest  you  a  little  while,  poor  child,  beside  me  : 
You  cannot  pierce  the  crowd. 

CLARICHA. 

I  must  go  on ;  oh,  for  your  parents'  sake 
Make  but  a  little  way  ! 

IsT  citizen. 
The  crowd  will  soon  disperse — they  pause  to  fraze 
On  Count  Arrezi. 

CLARICHi. 

Help  me — I  am  his  child — I  bring  his  pardon. 
Now,  in  your  children's — in  your  fathers'  name- 
Let  me  pass  on. 

IST  CITIZBN. 

It  is  too  late. 

(Claricha  springs  forward  with  a  shriek,  the  crowd 
give  way,  and  she  reaches  the  bier,) 
E  2 
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CLARICHA. 

Who  lies  beneath  that  mantle  ? 

OFFICER. 

The  traitor^  Count  Arrezi. 

(Glaricha  drops  by  the  bier.    Flourish  of  trumpets, 
acclamations.) 

Enter  Castruccio^  Gonsalvi,  Florentine  prisoners, 
Soldiers,  Sfc. 

GoNSALYi  {offering  his  sword  lo  Gastruccio). 
Thus  I  yield  up  my  sword  as  vanquished  twice ; 
Once  by  your  arm,  more  by  your  courtesy. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Keep  it,  my  lord ;  and  with  it  take  your  freedom  : 
We  only  ask  of  victory  for  peace. 

Enter  Cesario. 

CESARIO. 

The  envoys  of  the  emperor  await 

Your  leisure,  to  acknowledge  you  the  lord 

Of  Lucca. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Then  Lucca's  freedom  is  assured.    High  Heaven 

I  thank  thee!    {Addressing  the  crowd.)   My  friends. 

Not  on  a  day  of  victory  and  peace. 

Shall  justice  sternly  ask  its  penalty 

Freely  ye  will  forgive  your  enemies. 

Last  night's  conspirators  I  pardon  here — 

Be  they  set  free. 
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OFFICER. 

That  has  been  done  by  death ! 
There  lies  the  Count  Arrexi. 

(^The  crowd  opens,  and  Claricha  is  seen  lying  by  the 
bier.) 

CA8TRUCCIO. 

Oh,  miserable  mockery  of  fate  ! 

Look  up,  Claricha.    (^She  starts  at  his  vmce.) 

CLARICHA. 

His  voice — ah  !  let  it  wake  me  from  my  dream. 
IVe  had  a  fearful  dream — Castruccio  mine — 
But  I  am  safe,  thus  nestled  in  thine  arms  I 

CASTRUCCIO  {attempting  to  bear  her  away). 
Come  with  me,  love — this  is  no  place  for  thee. 

CLARICHA  (springing  from  him). 
Why  am  I  here,  and  wherefore  is  this  crowd  ? 
There's  fear  in  every  face — they  look  on  me 
With  pity  or  with  horror,  and  your  eyes 
Are  not  familiar — ah  !  you  turn  aside — 
Speak  to  me — smile  as  you  once  did,  Castruccio — 
Still  do  you  turn  away — what  have  I  done  ? 
There  are  too  many  here^ — I  cannot  ask  you — 
A  strange  confusion  mixes  up  my  thoughts. 
And  at  my  heart  there  is  a  faint  sick  pain. 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Lean  on  me,  love. 

CLARICHA  (looking  towards  the  bier). 
Who  are  those  men — those  dark  and  fearful  men  ? 
What  do  the  black  folds  of  yon  mantle  hide  ? 
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I  seem  as  I  had  look'd  on  them  before ; 
There  is  a  weight  upon  my  struggling  soul — 
'Tis  blood— -my  father's  blood — 
It  is  my  father  murder'd  by  his  child  ! 

{Sinks  in  Ga8truccio*8  arms.) 

OONSALVI. 

Give  way^  the  lady  faints  ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

I  tell  you  it  is  death — look  up^  my  love  ! 
Silence  those  trumpets ;  ah !  she  doth  not  hear. 
Glaricha — ^my  Glaricha~so  long  lost^ 
So  lately  found — youth — ^joy  and  hope  are  gone  ! 
Gone^  my  pale  beauty — we  shall  love  no  more ! 

CESARIO. 

Oh^  come,  my  lord^  all  Lucca  sees  your  tears ! 

CASTRUCCIO. 

Lucca  should  be  their  witness ;  for  her  sake — 
For  my  fair  country's  sake — I  have  kept  down 
Natural  emotions,  young  and  cheerful  thoughts, 
Yet  were  they  warm  and  eager  at  my  heart. 
With  her  they  perish  !    Fate  has  claim'd  the  last, 
Cruel  and  terrible  the  sacrifice  ! 
All  but  my  country  shares  Claricha's  grave — 

(Raising  her  in  his  arms.) 
This,  Lucca,  is  my  latest  offering ! 

The  Curtain  drops. 


END  OF  THE  TRAGEDY. 
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WAVERLEY. 


No.  1.— FLORA  MAC  IVOR. 

The  time  immediately  preceding  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  may  be  likened  to  the  thirty  years^ 
drought  in  Cyprus,  during  which,  as  an  old  his- 
torian says,  the  earth  had  neither  green  nor 
bloom,  and  the  heavens  seemed  made  of  brass. 
The  brilliant  age  of  Pope,  the  wittiest  in  our  lan- 
guage, had  left  only  a  cold  reflection — poetry 
was  no  more,  and  with  it  had  perished  the  ani- 
mating influence  it  exercises  over  prose.  The  fic- 
tions put  forth  were  of  the  lowest  order.  A  castle^ 
a  ghost,  an  improbable  villain,  an  impossible  hero, 
a  heroine  and  a  harp,  were  the  joint-stock  of  ro- 
mances; while  novels  of  manners  were,  if  they 
could  be  so,  still  less  like  real  life.  Nothing  could 
be  more  insipid  than  the  rakes  reformed  in  the  third 
volume,  unless  it  were  the  ladies,  all  loveliness  and 
£  3 
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ill-luck.  Inventions  lacked  the  vivifying  principle 
— truth  ;  and  the  inevitable  consequence  was,  the 
copied  and  the  common-place.  Waverley*^  was  the 
avater  of  a  new  era  ;  and  established,  as  it  now  is, 
among  our  English  classics,  justice  cannot  be  done 
to  its  merits  without  reference  to  its  contemporaries 
— "  the  dwindled  race  of  little  men"^ — the  hewers  of 
wood,  and  the  drawers  of  water,  where  their  g^reat 
forefathers  had  planted  the  forest,  and  sank  the 
"  pure  well  of  English  undefiled." 

"  Waverley  "  was  at  once  a  novel  of  character, 
like  those  of  Fielding  and  Richardson  ;  and  one  of 
adventure,  like  those  of  Defoe;  but  it  had  that  pe- 
culiar stamp  of  its  own  which  genius  alone  can  give. 
Founded,  like  the  old  ballads,  on  tradition,  it  en- 
tered the  province  of  poetry,  while  the  time  in  which 
it  was  written  gave  enlightenment,  and  the  writer's 
mind  its  own  shrewdness,  sharpened  by  that  dry 
humour  which  is  essentially  of  Scottish  growth. 
Scott  is  the  founder  of  a  new  school — the  pictur- 
esque, which  now,  more  or  less,  influences  all  our 
writers.  "  Waverley  "  was  a  succession  of  pictures 
— both  landscape  and  portrait — indeed  all  his  cha- 
racters give  the  idea  of  portraits  rather  than  of  in- 
ventions. 

Flora  Mac  Ivor  belongs  to  poetry — poetry  which 
takes  the  highest  order  of  qualities,  to  fashion 
into  beauty,  and  quicken  into  life.  It  was  the  first 
attempt  to  give  the  ideal  to  female  character  in 
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pxme^  if  we  except  the  **  Clemetitina"  and  "  Cla- 
rissa'' of  Richardson.  But,  despite  of  his  great 
meritSi  Richardson  had  one  fault,  fatal  to  the  last- 
ing popularity  of  an  author — he  was  too  conven- 
tionaU  The  excellent  and  the  beautiful  had  no 
wide  grasp — to-day  was  too  much  with  him ;  he 
dwelt  on  *^  nice  observances^*'  and  made  goodnei^ 
eo  dependent  on  forms  and  ceremonies,  that  the 
spirit  was  lost  while  attending  to  the  shaj>e ;  yet 
some  of  his  conceptions  are  singularly  fine*  I  k  now 
nothing  in  all  our  old  drama  so  fertile  in  striking 
situations,  so  utterly  desolate,  as  Clarissa  in  her 
wretched  lodgings  seated  calmly  at  work  on  her 
shroud.  Bhe  is  young,  but  the  grave  yawns  at  her 
feet  ;  she  is  beautiful,  but  the  pride  of  loveliness  is 
gone  by  for  ever:  delicately  nurtured p  she  lacks 
ihe  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  made  to  l>e 
cherishes]  and  beloved^  she  is  deserted  by  relative 
and  friend.  It  was  a  great  moral  truth  that  made 
Richardson  feel  tliat  it  was  impossible  for  auch  & 
story  to  end  happily— it  would  have  been  to  make 
evil  work  out  its  own  reward*  Clarism  could  not 
marry  Lovelace :  to  marry  him  ha  J  been  to  swear 
love  and  respect ;  the  pure  and  noble  nature  must 
have  been  perverted  before  the  could  have  firlt 
dther :  all  Clarissa  could  do  was  to  forgive,  and 
thai  only  on  her  death  >bcdt  and  in  the  presence  of 
her  Ood. 

But  Scott  pos6es0«d  what  Richardson  locknl^ 
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the  general,  and  the  picturesque.  "Flora  Mac 
Ivor"  has  those  qualities  which  we  all  like  to  be- 
lieve belong  to  human  nature ;  the  ideal  is  but 
the  realization,  in  a  palpable  form,  of  our  noblest 
emotions,  of  our  highest  aspirations.  Generous 
and  high-spirited  as  she  is.  Flora  never  goes  beyond 
what  we  wish,  and  what  we  feel,  a  woman  might  be. 
(Generally  speaking,  the  female  character  is  deve- 
loped through  the  medium  of  affection — till  she 
loves,  she  has  rarely  felt,  consequently  rarely 
thought  much — for  thoughts  are  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  past  feelings — it  is  the  heart  that 
awakens  the  mind  in  woman.  But  Flora  Mac 
Ivor  is  among  the  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  imaginative,  and  the  highly -gifted, 
are  the  least  susceptible  ;  when  they  do  love,  it  is 
with  the  depth  and  the  energy  to  which  themselves 
give  strength ;  but  the  imagination  rarely  at  first 
seeks  an  object  where  it  must  depend  ;  it  likes  to 
feel  its  freedom,  and  its  earliest  pursuit  is  usually 
unselfish  and  abstract. 

Flora's  imagination  has  an  object  in  its  loyalty — 
and  her  aff*ection  in  her  brother.  If  there  be  one 
tie  on  earth,  dear  even  as  love,  it  is  that  which 
unites  an  only  brother  and  sister,  left  together  or- 
phans in  their  childhood.  If  heaven  lies  around 
us  in  our  infancy,'''  there  is  something  sacred  in  the 
love — an  instinct  with  that  earliest  time.  It  grows 
with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with  our  strength ; 
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it  has  the  confidence  of  mamage  without  its  care  ; 
and,  cemented  by  those  mutual  associations,  whose 
want  is  so  often  and  so  severely  felt  in  married 
life?  it  has  the  tenderness  with  none  of  the  jealous 
anxiety  of  love.  The  very  faults  of  Fergusi 
perhaps,  did  but  draw  the  tie  closer  between 
himself  and  his  sister.  It  is  pleasant  to  ex€!Jse» 
when  hope  brings  the  promises  of  the  future  to 
palliate  the  errors  of  the  past*  We  can  imagine 
the  youthful  Higlilanders  returning  to  a  country, 
dearer  for  absence;  and  under  actual  disappoint- 
ment, looking  forw^ard  as  only  youth  can  look.  In 
after  life  the  heart  sinks  back  upon  itself— we  have 
not  courage  to  hope. 

Nothing,  to  use  the  word  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  first  introduction 
of  Fergus  and  his  sister ;  and  while  the  chieftain's 
animation  in  his  cau^  carries  us  along,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  it  is  Flora  who  infuses  into  their  luy- 
alty  its  nobler  elements.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our 
nature  that  the  generous  impulse,  the  unselfish  de* 
Totion  j  are  ne?er  without  their  influence ;  but  it  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  influence  others  ;  every  thought 
we  have  suggested,  every  action  we  have  stimu- 
latetl,  rise,  if  tlicir  itsuc  be  unsuccessfaK  in  terrible 
army  agzdnut  u».  Our  own  fate  we  might  have 
bonie,  but  regret  becomes  remorse  when  we  have 
urgtKl  on  t  h  a  t  of  a  notb  er .  Clan  i«a  ni  igh  t  sew  tl  le  gar- 
ment of  death  calmly — it  was  for  herwlf;  but  Flora 
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sits  sewing  the  shroud  of  her  brother — the  young, 
the  gifted,  the  high-spirited  Fergus,  the  last  of 
their  ancient  line — the  prematurely  doomed  chief 
of  Olennaquoich.  I  never  could  read  without  tears 
his  sister's  bitter  self-reproaches,  that  she  had  been 
the  one  to  urge  him  on,  and — to  the  scaffold !  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  heart-broken,  when  she  so  passion- 
ately exclaims,  "  Oh  !  that  I  could  but  remember 
to  have  said  to  him,  he  that  strikes  by  the  sword, 
shall  die  by  the  sword.*"  It  is  a  relief  to  think  of 
Flora  in  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  the  cloister. 
The  gates  of  life  are  as  much  closed  upon  her  as  if 
she  had  passed  through  those  of  death.  The  cause 
lost  on  which  she  had  perilled  what  was  dearer 
than  existence,  and  the  house  of  Stuart  again  in 
hopeless  exile ;  her  beloved  brother  in  his  early  and 
ignominious  grave — what  remained  for  Flora  but 
to  ask  her  own  tomb  from  that  Heaven,  the  only 
light  through  the  black  veil  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominick. 


No.  2.— ROSE  BRADWARDINE. 

There  is  one  felicity  of  style  which  is  peculiarly 
Scott^s  own ;  the  very  happy  names  which  he  gives 
his  dramatis  personce.  Whether  of  grace  or  of 
humour,  they  are  singularly  characteristic.  Lite* 
rary  godfathers  and  godmothers,  like  those  in  real 
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life,  have  much  to  answer  for,  on  tlie  score  of  the 
jQappropriate,  This  complaint  cannot  be  urged 
against  the  natural  and  charming  heiress  of  Tully 
Ved arose,  by  name,  and  rose  by  nature  ;  neither 
lover  nor  poet  could  have  imagined  a  more  fitting 
emblem  for  the  lovely  girl,  wliose  youth  and  bloom 
ore  in  exqni&ite  contrast  to  the  various  venerable 
objects  by  which  she  is  surroLinded — from  the  an- 
cient tower,  where  lihe  "  makes  a  sunshine  in  a 
shady  place/'  to  the  ancient  baiUie  Mac  Wheeblcj 
wboic  heart,  crusted  as  it  is  with  native  and  pro* 
fessional  selii^hness,  has  yet  one  warm  and  loft 
touch  of  af! action  for  the  child  he  has  seen  grow  to 
all  but  womanhood  beneath  his  eyes.  Scott  indi- 
cates»  to  use  an  expressive  Irishism,  *^  what  a 
darling  she  is,*"  by  the  attachment  she  inspires  in 
all  around.  No  one  makea  the  heart  of  a  Uttle 
home  circle  entirely  their  own,  without  some  very 
sweot  gifts  of  nature — ^we  must  love  to  be  beloved. 
That  Wavcrley  did  not  in  the  lirst  instance  yield 
his  heart^ — rescue  or  no  rescue  ^  —militates  no- 
thing against  Rose  s  attraction.  Lord  Byron  say«» 
**  In  youth  wc  like  something  older  than  ourselves, 
in  age  something  younger.''  Tim  is  most  especially 
true  in  a  youth  of  imaginative  temperament*  He 
koks  for  a  goddefts^  and  it  is  rarely  till  more  than 
one  cluud  has  melted  into  bcnliless  air,  that  he  be* 
gins  to  tliink  that  the  claim*  of  a  young  and  pretty 
woman  are  at  lea»t  equal  to  his  own.  What  at  first 
he  asked  from  lovet  were  excitement  and  romance ; 
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as  he  goes  on  he  discovers,  that  the  real  pearl  of 
price  is  affection.  Rose  Bradwardine  is  a  simple, 
unaccomplished,  but  not  uneducated  girL  The  old 
baron,  in  spite  of  his  oddities,  is  a  thorough-bred 
gentleman.  Gentle  breeding  is  Rosens  by  heritage. 
Every  thing  about  her  indicates  native  refinement. 
All  her  tastes  have  a  delicate  touch  of  poetry — 
from  her  little  chamber  in  the  turret,  overlooking 
the  loveliest  point  of  landscape,  down  to  the  flower- 
beds, which  the  old  domestic  forgets  his  dignity  so 
far  as  to  dig  with  his  own  hands  for  the  sake  of 
Miss  Rose. 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
she  should  love  Edward  \V averley.  He  is  the  first 
young  and  accomplished  cavalier  that  she  has  seen. 
He  treats  her  with  kindness,  and  immediately  she 
is  in  a  situation  to  render  him  service,  the  most  at- 
taching position  possible  to  the  generosity  of  a 
woman's  nature;  to  succour  is  with  her  almost  to 
love.  Secluded  and  simple-minded,  the  young  and 
warm-hearted  Rose  could  not  be  without  romance ; 
romance  born  of  the  purest  poetry,  and  the  keenest 
sensibility.  The  unconscious  awakening  of  love  in 
such  a  heart,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  objects  in  nature. 
It  is  the  first  ruffling  of  the  dove's  plumage  in  the 
dewy  light  of  morning,  warm  with  the  quick  pulse 
that  beats  beneath  the  rainbow  colours,  varying  the 
expanding  yet  timid  wings.  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  with 
her  affectionate  care  for  one  who  is  to  her  like  a 
sweet  younger  sister,  was  right  in  deeming  Rose 
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the  fitting  bride  for  the  representative  of  the  Wa^ 
verlejs*  She  would  have  found  her  mental  supe- 
riority very  much  in  the  way  of  domestic  feUciiy. 
To  look  up  lA  the  natural  feminine  position.  While 
Rose  would  have  been  lost  in  delighted  admiration 
when  her  husband  thowed  her  a  dedgn  for  a  tem- 
ple to  end  some  newly- cut  vista  in  the  woods  of 
Waverley  Honour,  or  read  to  her  his  latest  trans- 
ladon  of  a  sonnet  from  Petrarch,''  Flora  would 
fain  have  urged  to  those  more  active,  if  more  dan- 
geroirs  pursuits,  which  gain  man  place  among  his 
fellows.    While  the  one  would  have  exclaimed — 

Shame  to  tlic  coward  thought  thai  ere  betray 'd, 
Hie  nom  of  manhood  to  &  myrtle  ihade 

the  other  would  only  have  felt  the  happiness  of 
being  at  hh  side*  Flora  was  fit  to  be  compeer  and 
companion  to  one  who  allowed  her  superiority  be- 
cause he  knew  his  nwn.  She  would  have  beeo 
**  worthy  to  be  the  bride  of  Pericles  while  Rote 
was  just  suited  to  the  4uiet,  unpretending  gentle^ 
tnaHf  who  looked  to  his  landed  property  for  his 
ambition,  and  to  his  hearth  for  his  enjoymoits* 
Kose  was  right  in  her  answer,  when  Flora  spoke  of 
Edward  Waverley  wandering  along  his  jiark  by 
moonlight,  with  hi^  beautiful  wife  hanging  on  his 
artn— *^  and  she  will  be  a  very  happy  woman." 
The  prophecy  brought  its  own  fulfilments 
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No.  3.— JULIA  MANNERING. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  Wa- 
verley  novels  may  be  considered  peculiarly  suited 
to  our  age,  which  piques  itself  on  its  utilitarism^ 
viz.  the  capital  which  they  have  been  the  means  of 
circulating ;  in  paper,  printing,  bookbinding,  and 
conveyance  of  the  volumes,  which  amount  to  an  im- 
mense sum ;  and  there  is  no  country  civilized 
enough  for  literature  where  they  are  not  to  be 
found.  But  one  benefit  they  have  conferred  has 
been  expressly  for  Scotland,  and  the  head  of  Wal- 
ter Scott  would  be  the  fittest  sign  for  every  inn  in 
the  land  of  cakes.  He  originated  the  taste  for  tra- 
velling there,  now  so  universal.  Sixty  years  ago 
a  tour  through  the  Highlands  was  much  about 
what  a  tour  through  Crim  Tartary  would  be  con- 
sidered at  present.  Now,  how  few  there  are  among 
those  who  travel  at  all,  but  have  sailed  on — 

"  Lovely  Loch  Achray. 
Where  shall  they  find  in  foreign  land, 
So  lone  a  lake — so  sweet  a  strand." 
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Few  but  have  passed  theTrossachs  ;  and  though 
I  plead  guiUy  to  the  weakness  of  feeling  It  a  shock 
to  hear  of  a  steam-boat  on  Loch  Katrine,  yet,  oon- 
sidering  that  a  steam -boat  tn/ikes  that  a  pleasure 
for  the  many,  which  wauld  otherwise  be  confined 
to  the  few,  the  dark  chintiney  may  smoke  through 
"  Every  vale. 
Rent  frrnn  tlie  Sason  and  the  OaeL'' 

In  tio thing  oiore  than  in  travelling  are  the  pictu- 
rL*sque  and  the  useful  blended  together,  and  Scot- 
land i^  now,  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  **  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel/'  classic  ground  ;  it  is  filled  with 
mociations— it  is  peopled  with  the  past. 

It  is  no  paradox  to  say,  that  the  country  is  never 
80  much  enjoyed  as  by  the  dwellers  in  cities.  How 
many  are  there  who  live  eleven  months  on  the  hope 
of  the  twelfth  given  to  some  brief  but  delightful 
wandering.  Even  in  the  dull  and  mindless  routine 
of  a  watering-place,  where  shrimps  and  rabbles  are 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  day*  there  is  refresh- 
ment and  relief ;  and  how  much  are  these  increased, 
when  the  j^ierceptions,  as  well  aa  the  sensationt,  are 
called  into  play  ?  How  much  |Kietical  feeling,  how 
touch  etithuMastn,  has  the  fie ru sal  of  some  favourite 
work  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  about  to  visit 
the  sc€De«  depicted.  How  much  was  the  actual 
tnjoymeot  heightenetl  by  the  various  remembrancet 
called  up ;  what  a  store  of  pleasant  remintseences 
must  be  carried  botae  to  the  iire-sidc,  and  what 
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a  new  pleasure  to  open  some  page  of  glowing 
description,  now  familiar  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to 
the  fancy.  It  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  com- 
mon-place mind  not  to  gain  something  of  the  re- 
fined and  the  ideal  in  such  a  process ;  and  in  the 
mutual  intercourse  thus  established  between  two 
countries,  separated  by  old  hostilities,  number- 
less prejudices,  and  some  unkindness  must  have 
been  swept  away  in  a  manner  unusually  conciliat- 
ing to  both  parties.  Waverley,  "  and  Guy 
Mannering,"  are  international  links. 

"  Guy  Mannering  is  a  novel  of  modem  man- 
ners, or  rather  of  modern  date  ;  for  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  district  is  so  remote,  that  the 
customs  are  of  the  olden  time.  In  the  admirably 
drawn  character  of  Colonel  Mannering,  ample  rea- 
son is  found  for  its  locale — he  is  the  very  man  to 
whom  the  seclusion  of  a  wild  country  would  be  its 
chief  attraction.  The  habits  of  a  man  accustomed 
to  command — especially  on  a  foreign  station,  would 
necessarily  be  reserved  and  secluded.  Not  only 
accustomed  to  implicit  obedience,  but  aware  of  its 
imperative  necessity  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  been  placed,  such  are  apt  to  ex- 
pect it  from  all.  Now,  what  is  but  the  necessary 
authority  in  official  life,  and  with  man  over  man, 
seems  harshness  when  extended  to  woman.  How 
often,  perhaps,  must  Colonel  Mannering^s  decision 
have  seemed  sternness,  his  reserve  coldness,  his  ab- 
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straclion  indilferefice,  and  his  authority  tyranny, 
to  a  young,  spoilt,  and  pretty  woman.  Her  attach- 
ment would  not  be  dimioished,  for  his  high  quali* 
ties  ensured  that  respect  needful  for  the  duration 
of  afTection  ;  but  he  had  also  those  which  keep  the 
iinogination  alive,  and  of  that,  feminine  love  is  '^aU 
comjiact.'*  We  can  also  believe  that  Colonel  Man- 
Bering  was  very  fond  of  his  wife>  though  shy  of 
showing  itj  even  to  herself;  above  all,  his  pride 
would  revolt  from  any  of  that  display  before  others 
tn  which  she  would  take  an  excusable  vanity. 
Pride  on  the  one  hand — jietu lance  on  the  other, 
would  soon  lead  to  misunderstanding,  the  weaker 
party  would  soon  be  forced  to  yield,  and  the  yield- 
ing would  be  less  palatable  from  the  consciousness 
of  having  been  wi-ong-    Colonel  Mannering  k  A 
strictly  just  man.  hut  not  one  to  make  allowances; 
a  weakness  would  irritate  him  as  much  as  a  fault. 
Deceit  is  the  offlspring  of  fear,  especially  with 
woman ;  and  the  sophistry  of — 

"  It  ii  Budi  a  trille  il  ouinoi  msAt^,"  * 

is  too  easy  not  to  be  tempting  in  practice.  We 
have  dwelt  on  Colonel  Mannering'^s  character — for 
the  whole  story  grows  out  of  it ;  and,  moreover,  it 
formed  both  that  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  But 
while  Julia's  habits  and  opinions  were  from  her 
mother,  nhe  inherited  some  of  the  qualities  of  her 
father— the  high  spirit,  the  quick  feeling,  and  the 
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intelligence,  are  of  paternal  origin— she  would  un- 
derstand and  justify  any  confidence  that  might  be 
placed  in  her.  There  is  something  singularly  na- 
tural in  her  letters  :  gay,  ignorant  of  reality,  yet 
with  a  native  quick  perception,  they  are  just  what 
a  clever,  spoilt,  self-witted  girl,  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  would  write.  The  inherent  good 
feeling  and  sense  of  propriety  soon  show  them- 
selves, and  it  is  a  relief  that  the  clandestine  corres- 
pondence in  which  we  find  her  engaged  has  so  many 
extenuating  circumstances ;  for  in  spite  of  moon- 
light, rope-ladders,  and  a  chaise-and-four,  the  love 
affair,  carried  on  in  opposition  and  secrecy,  will 
mostly  end  ill.  Deception  is  always  an  evil,  but 
in  youth— youth,  whose  very  faults  should  be 
open-hearted  and  impetuous,  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  worst  possible  faults  of  character.  More- 
over, unromantic  as  it  may  sound,  the  objections  of 
the  elder  party  are  often  more  wisely  founded  thar 
their  juniors  are  tempted  to  admit,  and  life  has 
wretchedness  equal  to  an  ill-assorted  marriage — it 
is  the  sepulchre  of  the  heart,  haunted  by  the  ghosts 
of  past  affections,  and  hopes  gone  by  for  ever. 


No.  4.-LUCY  BERTRAM. 

Lucy  Bertram's  story  is  that  of  many  others 
where  nature  and  fortune  are  at  variance — the  one 
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as  slavish  as  the  other  is  niggard*  Nature  gave 
Lucy  Bertram  the  lovely  face  and  the  sweet  dis- 
positioD,  but  fortune  surrounded  her  with  difficul- 
ties and  sorrows.  From  her  cradle,  whose  com- 
panion was  the  coffin  of  her  mother,  her  young  life 
must  have  been  one  of  anxiety  and  of  struggle. 
Her  natural  good  sense  woukl  soon  show  the  em- 
barrasanients  which  were  daily  thickening  around 
her  ruined  father »  while  she  must  see  the  fruitless^ 
nem  of  her  own  efforts  to  retrieve  or  assist.  From 
the  time  that  she  could  think  at  all  her  thoughts 
must  have  been  sad  and  careful  ones ;  and  what 
Btrength,  yet  bweetnes^  of  character,  they  gradually 
developed!  A  quick  perception  of  propriety  15  the 
chief  characteristic  of  her  mind,  while  warm,  but 
timid  aiiVction^  is  that  of  her  heart*  I  know  no 
circumstances  so  melancholy  as  thoie  of  a  decayed 
family  :  the  yery  fact  of  having  known  better  days 
only  aggravates  the  privations  of  the  present — and 
pride  inflicts — 

"  Torture*  lb«  poor  alone  can  know, 
The  prcmd  done  tm  fetV* 

Smit  has  skilfully  surrounded  the  falling  house 
of  EUangowan  with  every  possible  circumstance 
that  could  excite  interest  in  its  fortunes.  There  is 
tile  long  descent,  coupled  with  Ftirring  traditions  of 
love  and  war  ;  and  call  it  pn^udiee  or  fantasy ,  the 
pride  o{  birth  has  a  hold  on  our  ra)pect»  linked 
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half  by  habit,  half  by  that  subtle  influence  which 
the  past  has  over  the  mind.  Truly,  as  Schiller 
beautifully  says — 

"  Time  consecrates ; 
And  what  is  grey  with  age,  becomes  religion." 

Then  there  is  the  pity  for  the  kind-hearted  master 
turned  from  his  homestead  in  his  old  age— a  man, 
too,  who  has  been  **  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own,'^ 
though  certainly  he  had  better  have  been  an  enemy 
to  some  one  else.  Next  our  justice  is  enlisted  on 
his  behalf — his  own  imprudence  is  merged  in  ge- 
nerous indignation  against  the  ungrateful  depend- 
ant who  has  thus  requited  confidence.  Last,  is  the 
interest  felt  for  youth  and  loveliness  left  alone  in 
this  bleak  and  bitter  world.  "  Guy  Mannering^ 
is,  like  its  companions,  filled  with  pictures.  What 
a  picture  is  that  of  the  old  man,  seated  for  the  last 
time  in  his  arm-chair,  removed  from  its  accustomed 
place  by  the  fireside,  to  the  sunny  bank,  waiting 
to  leave  the  home  of  his  forefathers,  though  all  see 
that  "  a  darker  departure  is  near,"  while  his  child, 
his  patient,  affectionate  child,  watches  at  his  side. 
Almost  every  appearence,  too,  of  Meg  Merrilies  is 
a  stage  effect,  as  dramatic  in  situation  as  it  is  in 
language.  There  arc  some  exquisite  touches  of 
poetry.  In  her  well-known  denunciation,  what  can 
be  finer  than  the—"  This  day  have  ye  quenched 
seven  smoking  hearths — see  if  the  fire  in  your  ain 
parlour  bum  the  brighter  for  that:''— or,  again. 
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what  can  be  more  pathetic  than  her  lament  over 
the  Cairn  of  Demclough. 

Do  you  see  that  blackit  and  broken  end  of  a 
slieeling  ?  there  my  kettle  boiled  for  forty  years — 
there  I  bore  twelve  buirdly  sons  and  daughters— 
where  are  they  now  ? — where  are  the  leaves  that 
were  on  that  auld  ash  tree  at  Martinmas?  the  west 
wind  has  laid  it  bare,  and  I  am  stripped  too.  .  .  . 
It  will  ne'er  be  green  again,  and  Meg  Merrilies 
will  never  sing  sangs  mair,  be  they  blithe  or  sad. 
But  ye'll  no  forget  her,  and  ye'll  gar  build  up  the 
old  wa's  for  her  sake !  !^  .  .  .  Mixed  with  the  ro- 
mantic and  the  pathetic,  how  much  too  there  is  in 
"  Guy  Mannering  "  of  the  amusing  and  the  hu- 
morous. Pleydell  is  a  comedy  in  himself,  and 
now  a  relic  of  the  olden  time.  Strange  how  man- 
ners change,  and  how  to-morrow  alters  all  it  can  of 
yesterday  ;  but  an  acute  and  kind-hearted  lawyer 
with  peculiarities  which,  like  a  touch  of  sharp 
sauce,  give  flavour  to  the  viand,  might  and  will  be 
longer  found  than  the  sturdy  and  honest  farmer  of 
Charlie's  Hope.  When  civilization  comes  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  changes  in  the  higher  classes  are 
little  more  than  those  of  fancies  and  of  fashions ; 
but  those  operating  on  the  classes  below  are  changes 
of  character. 

Never  did  book  end  more  satisfactorily  than 
"  Guy  Mannering."  We  are  glad  of  Julia's  mar- 
riage, but  we  have  even  a  kindlier  interest  in  that 

VOL.  II.  F 
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of  the  sweet  and  timid  Lucy.  The  work  has  only 
one  sin  of  omission.  Mr.  Pleydell  declares  that* 
Mrs.  Allan's  sauce  to  the  wild  duck,  of  lemon, 
claret,  and  cayenne,  was  beyond  all  praise.  Truly, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  Mrs.  Allan's 
receipt  ought  to  have  been  given. 
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No.  5.— MISS  WARDOUR. 

The  history  of  credulity  would  be  the  most  sin- 
gular page  in  the  great  history  of  mankind.  From 
those  vast  beliefs  which  have  founded  religions  and 
empires,  down  to  the  inventions  that  garnish  the 
last  new  murder,  there  has  always  been  a  tendency 
in  the  human  mind  to  believe  with  as  little  expense 
of  the  reasoning  faculty  as  possible.  A  few  useful 
doubters  have  certainly  existed,  and  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  a  late  periodical  writer,  who  says,  "  a 
doubt  is  a  benefit  to  the  truth  generally  speak- 
ing, however,  doubt  requires  to  be  sharpened  by 
vanity  or  by  interest  before  it  becomes  an  effective 
agent — the  original  leaning  is  the  other  way.  When 
I  left  England  the  wondrous  effects  of  animal  mag- 
netism usually  came  in  to  be  discussed  with  the  fish 
and  soup  ;  and  if  Sir  Walter  could  have  heard  the 
miracles  recorded,  and  the  miracles  credited  and 
accredited  by  "  the  most  respectable  witnesses,'*  he 
might  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize 
for  making  his  German  charlatan  an  instrument  in 
f2 
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his  plot.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  true  has 
always  been  more  opposed  at  the  outset  than  the 
false  ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  vaccination 
nearly  lost  their  discoverers  credit  and  practice, 
while  some  vender  of  quack  medicines  makes  a 
rapid  fortune.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for,  simply,  that  the  impostor  addresses  the  multi- 
tude, while  the  scientific  discoverer  appeals  to  his 
brethren  in  knowledge,  all  of  whom  are  inclined  to 
deny,  what,  if  admitted,  must  show,  that  a  great 
part  of  their  own  research  and  acquirement  has 
been  in  vain ;  still  he  who  trades  on  human  credu- 
lity will  have  a  good  stock  on  hand,  especiaUy 
when  the  lure  held  forth  is  that  of  gain. 

Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  involved  in  embarrass- 
ments from  which  he  lacked  skill,  resolution,  and 
means  to  extricate  himself,  was  the  very  man  to 
hope  improbabilities — and  from  the  improbable  to 
the  impossible  is  but  a  step.  It  is  very  remark- 
able the  skill  with  which  Sir  Walter  works  out  his 
second-rate  characters — we  should  ascribe  this  to 
their  being  taken  from  real  life — his  dramatis  per* 
soncB  are  remembrances  rather  than  inventions ,  he 
required  straw  for  his  bricks,  and  his  imagination 
did  not  begin  to  work  till  his  memory  had  garnered 
up  material :  hence  his  Scottish  novels  are  unques- 
tionably the  besc,  for  there  his  impressions  are  the 
most  vivid.  He  needed  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of 
human  nature — and  that  clue  was  observation.  He 
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rarely  creates  a  character  4  he  is  not  given  to  subtle 
analysis,  and  we  never  come  upon  those  remarks 
which  seem  like  a  window  suddenly  thrown  opeo^ 
that  we  had  never  seen  unclosed  before ;  but  he  !« 
the  great  master  of  the  outward  and  the  actual* 
Every  observation  that  he  makes  is  rational  and 
rightminded}  but  they  never  come  like  new  disco- 
veries; the  reader  applauds  them  as  the  echo  of 
what  he  has  already  known  to  be  right,  but  they 
never  startle  him  into  thinking*  AH  Scott'^s  quali* 
tiff  were  opposed  to  the  metaphysical ;  he  and  his 
cotemporary,  Goelbet  were  the  antipodes  of  each 
other.  The  German  looked  within,  the  Scotchman 
lookeii  without:  to  the  one  was  aligned  the  pro* 
vinoe  of  thought — to  the  other  that  of  action.  The 
genius  of  the  one  stands  an  much  alone  a«  the  geni 
of  the  other- 

As  a  story  teller,  Scott  is  unrivalled  ;  he  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  a  cafe  at  Damaicus* 
The  common  conversation  of  every  day  may  show 
how  rare  such  a  talent  is  ;  one  person  will  give  you 
a  little  narrative  of  some  recent  event,  and  jJoHlo 
tieM  alone  will  compel  attention ;  while,  perhajis, 
one  in  a  hundred  will  keep  you  amused  while 
counting  a  seemingly  trivial  accident.  In  the  pre- 
sent novel  there  is  a  situation — «  great  favourite 
with  our  author^  it  is  that  of  a  father  and  daughter 
left  dependant  on  each  oilier  s  mutual  affection, 
Ro«e  Bmdwartline,  Julia  Mannering,  Lucy  B4et*> 
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tram^  Isabel  Wardour,  and  Diana  Vernon,  are  all 
the  only  daughters  of  a  widowed  father.  It  would 
be  difficult,  though  interesting,  to  trace  in  what 
this  predilection  of  Scott's  originated.  Such  a  tie 
is  one  of  nature's  most  sacred  and  most  touching. 
How  deep  must  be  the  feeling  6f  the  bereaved 
parent  who  cannot  look  on  the  fair  face  of  his  child 
without  recalling  a  face,  once  the  fairest  and  the 
dearest  in  the  world:  the  shadow  of  the  grave 
hangs  around  the  infant  playfulness  of  the  orphan, 
and  even  the  hopes  of  the  present  must  come  tinged 
with  something  of  sadness  from  the  past.  How 
soon  too,  with  the  quick  feelings  of  her  sex,  would 
the  orphan-girl  learn  that  consolation  needed  to  be 
mixed  with  her  affection ;  a  vague  pity  would  mingle 
with  her  caresses,  and  each  party  would  think  there 
required  so  much  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  other 
— and  allowances  are  the  golden  links  of  domestic 
happiness.  The  memory  of  the  departed  would  be 
a  perpetual  bond  of  union — the  father  would  think 
how  sad  for  his  child  was  the  loss  of  a  mother"*s 
care ;  while  the  daughter  would  feel  a  more  anxious 
tenderness  from  knowing  that  it  was  hers  to  supply 
a  tenderness  even  more  anxious  than  her  own.  The 
affection  of  his  daughter  throws  a  respectability 
around  Sir  Arthur;  she  loves  him,  she  humours 
his  little  foibles,  and,  for  her  sake,  others  also  bear 
with  him. 

Isabella  Wardour'*s  kindness  of  heart  is  indicated 
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IB  flll  thoie  slight  things  which  throw  siidi  »weetnei£ 
cm  the  commoii  air  of  life.  The  old  beggar^  the  ini- 
mitable Edie  Ochiltrejat  the  risk  of  his  life,  meets 
them  on  the  beach,  because  he  cciuld  na  bide  to 
think  o  the  dainty  young  lady's  peril,  that  has  aye 
betfi  kind  to  ilka  forlorn  heart  that  cam*  near  her.'" 
Even  the  Antiquary,  with  all  his  contempt  for  his 
uromankind,^"  has  an  involuntary  respect  for  hen 
If  any  further  proof  of  her  attraction  be  nt*etled| 
rile  is  the  object  of  a  romantic  and  devoted  attach 
ment,  which  if  eye  and  manner  requite  less  kind  I 
than  tlie  conscious  heart — it  is  for  her  father^s  sake. 
However,  neither  she  nor  Lovcl  need  rep'et  her 
earlier  discouragement ;  for  what  man  ever  valued 
an  object  whose  pursuit  was  unattended  by  trouble? 
DilGcidty  is  aa  needful  to  appreciation  as  labour  is 
to  existence* 


No.  e,— MARY  MAC  JNTVHK, 

TuK  preface  of  this  work  mentions,  that  it  wa:^ 
lem  favourably  received  on  its  drst  appearance  than 
its  predeceiiors,  though  in  the  long  run  it  has  quite 
equalled  their  success.  Thb  may  be  reckoned 
among  Scott V  triumphs.  The  character  of  the 
Antiquary  was  less  familiar  to  the  generality  of 
readers  than  it  is  now,  when  hfs  own  writings  hare 
originated  a  taste  for  the  study  of  antiquities  among 
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the  many  ;  be  has  himself  shown  to  what  such  a 
study  might  lead,  when  it  has  not  been  made  a 
mania  for  collecting  <^  toys  and  trifles,*^  whose  chief 
value  was  their  age.  He  set  no  undue  value  on 
relics,  perhaps  as  valid  as  ^<  the  two  tears  of  Queen 
Niobe  kept  in  a  glass  bottle  "  of  the  Xavre.  But 
the  spirit  in  which  Scott  collected  was  that  of  the 
historian,  and  of  the  poet.  The  spur,  the  drink- 
ing-cup,  the  inscription  on  the  mouldering  stone, 
and  the  black-lettered  manuscript,  served  to  illus- 
trate those  daily  manners,  without  whose  knowledge 
any  attempt  to  depict  national  character  must  be 
incomplete.  The  information  thus  gathered  was 
the  material  of  the  historian,  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  poet  The  sword  might  be  broken,  the  spur 
rusted,  and  the  marble  grey  and  defaced,  yet  not 
the  less  would  the  days  hover  round  them,  when 
the  sword  was  that  of  some  noble  baron,  and  the 
graven  letters  told  of  honour  cut  short  in  some  brief 
and  bright  career,  or  of  loveliness  laid  low,  even  in 
the  hour  of  summer. 

Monkbams  is  an  antiquarian  of  another  kind  ; 
he  dreams  no  dreams,  he  sees  no  visions ;  his  pur- 
suits are  those  of  an  active  mind,  which  from  some 
chance  circumstance  has  received  its  bent — a  mind 
active  yet  narrow,  and  circumscribed  by  bodily  in- 
dolence, while  the  possession  of  knowledge,  though 
of  a  kind  generally  denominated  ^Mearned  lum* 
ber,"  is  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a  sufficient  stock  of 
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selMove.  Secluded^  pursuing  studies  of  a  dry  and 
abstract  sort;  kind-hearted,  yet  needing  some  strong 
impuljie  to  draw  such  kiodnesg  forth  ;  and,  e3£cept- 
ing  in  the  cases  of  Roman  pavements,  ptain^  shrewd 
and  practical  x  yet  he  is  the  rallying  point  for  the 
romance  of  the  atory.  Scott  well  understood  the 
f€»rceof  contrast.  Attached «  as  the  shy  and  silent 
are  apt  to  be,  to  one  whose  frank  gaiety  is  perl^aps 
a  relief  to  their  sombre  temperament*  the  Antiquary 
hm  undergone  the  common  fate  of  seeing  a  more 
j^fted  rival  win  the  young  beauty,  who  thouglit 
little  of  the  awkward  student.  Her  fate  is  a  melan- 
clioly  one^— suicide,  or  a  dark  suipicion  of  violence, 
and  a  dishonoured  name ;  thete  are  the  remains  of 
ihc  lovely  Eveline  Neville,  Every  bitterness  that 
could  aggravate  tlie  misery  of  an  unhap])y  attach- 
ment ib  here.  The  thought  must  have  been  for 
ever  recurring  that  the  heart  was  broken  which 
would  have  reposed  in  safety  beside  his  own — bro- 
ken for  another  who  proved  less  worthy  of  sucli 
trust  than  himself.  Disappointment  and  regret 
dose  all  the  avenues  of  warmer  afTections :  he  has 
iuffered  too  much  to  risk  such  fuflering  again ;  still 
the  kindness  peeps  out  in  spite  of  indulged  humours* 
oddities,  and  a  system  of  callousness — and  thi*  h 
a  true  picture*  How  often,  among  our  ucquainl" 
ancc,  have  we  met  some  individual  whose  crabbwl 
tem))er  lim  provoked  our  irritability,  ur  vthrm: 
I  3 
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peculiarities  have  awakened  our  mirth  ;  could  we 
look  into  the  early  history  of  that  individual,  and 
trace  the  causes  that  have  led  sorrow  to  mask  itself 
with  eccentricity,  we  should  feel  only  wonder  and 
pity ;  but  the  waters  of  life  are  for  ever  flowing 
onwards,  and  little  trace  do  they  bear  of  what 
clouds  have  darkened  or  reddened  the  waves  below 
as  they  floated  by.  In  despite  of  his  afiected  con- 
tempt of  the  fairer  half  of  the  creation,  his  niece, 
Mary  Mac  Intyre,  has  a  hold  upon  his  heart ; 
witness  his  instant  anxiety  when  he  fancies  that  she 
is  exposed  to  the  storm — though  he  avenges  its  be- 
trayal by  the  contempt  he  at  once  throws  on  the 
truly  feminine  remedy  of  a  basin  of  gruel,  with  a 
glass  of  white  wine  in  it.  We  see,  however,  but 
very  little  of  her,  she  only  speaks  in  a  few  aS*ec- 
tionate  sentences  of  remonstrance  to  her  hot-headed 
brother ;  still  we  wish  to  see  more  of  her — a  true 
novel  reader  will  feel  defrauded  of  his  just  rights, 
when  at  the  close  there  is  only  a  rumour  of  her 
marriage  with  Captain  Wardour,  which  rumour 
wants  confirmation.  We  will,  however,  hope  for 
the  best — and  that  best  is  to  suppose  her  married  in 
her  uncle's  neighbourhood.  We  like  to  imagine  the 
old  man,  with  age  gradually  smoothing  down  all 
asperities,  as  the  shadows  of  twilight  soften  the 
landscape  while  the  night  approaches,  and  sur- 
rounded by  those  whose  afiection  grows  nearer  and 
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dearer  every  hour.  We  are  fain  to  believe  the 
later  years  of  his  life  the  happiest ;  but,  and  this 
is  the  great  charm  of  all  Scott^s  works^  we  feel  as 
if  we  had  known  the  various  actors  in  his  varied 
scenes — and  we  bid  the  Antiquary  farewell  with 
the  same  good  wishes  that  we  should  bestow  on  an 
old  and  favourite  friend. 
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ROB  ROY. 


No.  7.— DIANA  VERNON. 

Many  and  opposite  are  the  lots  in  life,  and  un- 
equal are  the  portions  which  they  measure  out  to 
the  children  of  earth.  We  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  contend  that  the  difference  after  all  is  but  in 
outward  seeming.  Such  an  assertion  is  often  the 
result  of  thoughtlessness —sometimes  the  result  of 
selfishness.  It  is  one  of  the  good  points  of  human 
nature,  that  it  revolts  against  human  suffering.  Few 
there  are  who  can  witness  pain,  whether  of  mind  or 
of  body,  without  pity,  and  the  desire  to  alleviate  ; 
but  such  is  our  infirmity  of  purpose,  that  a  little 
suffices  to  turn  us  aside  from  assistance.  Indolence, 
difficulties,  and  contrary  interests  come  in  the  way 
of  sympathy,  and  then  we  desire  to  excuse  our  apa* 
thy  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  comfortable  doctrine  to 
suppose  that  the  evil  is  made  up  by  some  mysterious 
allotment  of  good  ;  it  is  an  excuse  for  non-interfer- 
ence, and  we  let  conscience  sleep  over  our  own  en- 
joyments, taking  it  for  granted  others  have  them 
also— though  how  we  know  not.    It  was  much  this 
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Spirit  that  made  the  young  French  queen  excIaJnii 
when  she  heard  that  the  people  were  perishiog  for 
want  of  bread f  **  why  do  they  not  eat  buns  1** 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  paths  of 
humanity ;  some  have  their  lines  cast  in  pleasant 
place»i  while  others  are  doomed  to  troubled  waters. 
Of  one  perfiCKii  that  question  might  well  be  aakedt 
which  Johnstone,  the  old  Scotch  secretary^  put  to 
Sir  Robert  W alpole,  **  What  have  you  done,  sir,  to 
make  God  Almighty  so  much  your  friend  ?"  while 
another  would  seera  the  very  scoff  and  mockery 
of  fortune.^  It  must,  however,  be  admitted^  tliat 
the  hard  circumstances  form  the  strong  character^ 
as  the  cold  climes  of  the  north  nurture  a  race  of 
men,  whose  activity  and  energies  leave  those  of  the 
south  far  behind.  Hence  it  is  that  the  characters 
of  women  are  more  uniform  than  men ;  they  are 
rarely  placed  in  circumstances  to  call  forth  the 
latent  powers  of  the  mind*  Diana  Vernon's  cha- 
racter would  never  have  grown  out  of  a  regular 
education  of  geography,  history,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,  to  say  nothing  of  extras,  such  as  Poonah 
work,  or  oriental  tinting-  Miss  Vernon  is  the  most 
origtnitl  of  Brott's  heroines,  espedally  so,  when  we 
ooniiiler  the  jieriod  to  which  she  herself  belongs,  or 
that  at  which  such  a  spirited  sketch  was  drawn. 
The  manners  of  8cott*s  own  earlier  days  were  for- 
mal and  restrained*  An  anuistng  story  is  told  in 
bis  Ufe  of  Lord  Napier,  which  will  admirably  iUus- 
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trate  the  importance  attached  to  minutiae.  His 
lordship  suddenly  quitted  a  friend^s  house,  where 
he  was  to  have  paid  a  visit,  without  any  cause 
satisfactory  to  a  host  being  assigned.  But  much 
ingenuity  might  have  been  exerted  without  the  right 
cause  being  discovered ;  it  was,  that  his  valet  had 
not  packed  up  the  set  of  neckcloths  marked  the 
same  as  the  shirts. 

Within  the  last  few  years  what  alterations  have 
taken  place  in  the  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould 
of  forms.*"  The  Duchess  of  Gordon  brought  in  a 
style — bold,  dashing,  and  reckless,  like  herself. 
The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  took  the  opposite — 
soft,  languid,  and  flattering :  the  exclusives  estab- 
lished a  stoical  school — cold,  haughty,  and  impay- 
able.  The  reform  era  has  brought  a  more  popular 
manner.  There  has  been  so  much  canvassing  going 
on,  that  conciliation  has  become  a  habit,  and  the 
hustings  has  remodelled  the  drawing-room. 

But  Diana  Vernon  is  a  creature  formed  by  no 
conventional  rules ;  she  has  been  educated  by  her 
own  heart  amid  hardships  and  difficulties ;  and  if 
nature  has  but  given  the  original  good  impulse,  and 
the  strength  of  mind  to  work  it  out,  hardships  and 
difficulties  will  only  serve  to  form  a  character  of 
the  loftiest  order.  Again,  there  is  that  tender 
relationship  between  the  widowed  father  and  the 
only  girl,  in  which  Scott  so  much  delights.  But, 
if  the  cradle  be  lonely  which  lacks  a  mother  at  its 
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Side,  still  mote  lonely  u  the  hour  when  girlhood  is 
on  the  eve  of  womanhood* 

"  On  the  hdiiioTi  like  a  de  wy  staTp 
That  tremblea  into  luatre/* 

No  man  ever  enters  into  the  feelings  of  a  woman, 
let  his  kindness  be  what  it  may;  they  are  too  sub- 
tle and  too  delicate  for  a  hand  whose  grasp  is  on 

Ufe'a  rougher  things/'  They  require  that  sorrow 
should  find  a  voice ;  now  the  most  soothing  sym* 
pathy  is  that  which  guesses  the  suflVring  without  a 
question.  But  Diana  Yeman  has  been  brought  up 
by  ft  father,  who,  whatever  might  be  hh  affectioni 
has  had  no  time  for  minute  and  tender  cares.  En- 
gaged in  dark  intrigues,  surrounded  by  dangerS| 
he  has  been  forced  to  leave  his  child  in  situations 
as  dangerous  as  his  own»  nay»  a  thousand  times 
worse — what  is  an  outward  to  an  inward  danger  ? 
The  young  and  beautiful  girl  is  left  to  herself — ^in 
a  wild  solitude,  like  Osbaldi stone-hall — with  a 
tutor  like  Rashleigh. 

Take  the  life  of  girls  in  general ;  how  are  tliey 
cared  for  from  their  youth  upwards.  The  nurses 
the  Bchool,  the  home  circle,  environ  their  early 
yearn ;  they  know  nothing  of  real  difficulties,  or  of 
real  cares;  and  there  is  an  old  saying,  that  a  woman*s 
education  begins  after  she  is  married.  Truly,  it 
does,  if  education  be  meant  to  apply  to  the  actual 
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purposes  of  life.  How  diffSsrent  is  the  lot  of  a  giil 
coDdemned  from  childhood  upwards  to  struggle 
in  this  wide  and  weary  world!  Bitter,  indeed, 
is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  to  her ;  at  the 
expense  of  how  many  kind  and  beautiful  feelings 
must  that  knowledge  be  obtained ;  how  often  will 
the  confidence  be  betrayed,  and  the  affection  mis- 
placed ;  how  often  will  the  aching  heart  turn  on 
itself  for  comfort,  and  in  vain ;  for,  under  its  first 
eager  disappointment,  youth  wonders  why  its  kind- 
liness and  its  generous  emotions  have  been  given, 
if  falsehood  and  ingratitude  be  their  requital.  How 
often  will  the  right  and  the  expedient  contend  to- 
gether, while  the  faults  of  others  seem  to  justify  our 
own,  and  the  low,  but  distinct  voice  within  us,  be 
half  lost,  while  listening  to  the  sophistry  of  temp- 
tation justifying  itself  by  example  ;  yet  how  many 
nobly  support  the  trial,  while  they  have  learned  of 
difficulties  to  use  the  mental  strength  which  over- 
comes them,  and  have  been  taught  by  errors  to  rely 
more  decidedly  on  the  instinctive  sense  of  right 
which  at  once  shrinks  from  their  admission. 

What  to  Diana  Vernon  was  the  craft  and  crime 
of  one  like  Rashleigh,  which  her  own  native  purity 
would  at  once  detect  and  shun — as  the  dove  feels 
and  flies  from  the  hawk  before  the  shadow  of  his 
dark  wings  be  seen  on  the  air  ?  What  the  desolate 
loneliness  of  the  old  hall,  and  the  doubts  and  fears 
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around  her  difficult  path — what  but  so  many  steps 
towards  forming  a  character  high-minded,  stead- 
fast, generous  and  true ;  a  lovely  and  lonely  flower 
over  which  the  rough  winds  have  past,  leaving  be- 
hind only  the  strength  taught  by  resistance,  and 
keeping  fresh  the  fairness— blessmg  even  the  rock 
with  its  sweet  and  healthy  presence. 
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THE  BLACK  DWARF. 


No.  8.— ISABEL  VERE. 

After  all,  though  beauty  be  deceitful,  and 
favour  be  vain,  yet  beauty  is  the  most  exquisite 
gift  ever  lavished  by  fairies  around  an  infant  cra- 
dle. Its  charm  is  nameless ;  it  wins  us,  we  know 
not  why — and  lingers  on  our  memory,  we  know  not 
wherefore.  Whether  in  the  animate  or  the  inanimate 
world,  it  is  the  cause  of  our  most  delicious  sensa- 
tions ;  it  belongs  to  the  imagination,  for  it  calls  up 
within  us  whatever  of  poetry  may  be  lurking  in  the 
"  hidden  mines  of  thought."  It  is  the  attribute  of 
all  that  is  most  glorious  in  existence — it  is  on  the 
azure  sky — it  clothes  the  earth  as  with  a  garment — 
it  rides  triumphant  over  the  purple  bosom  of  the 
sea.  Look  within  our  hearts,  it  has  originated  all 
that  is  ideal  in  our  nature.  Beauty  is  the  shadow 
flung  from  heaven  on  earth — it  is  the  type  of  a 
lovelier  and  more  spiritual  existence,  and  the  bro- 
ken and  transitory  lights  tliat  it  flings  on  this  our 
sad  and  heavy  pilgrimage,  do  but  indicate  another 
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and  a  better  ipbere»  where  the  beautiful  will  also, 
be  the  everlasting.   The  homage  involuntarily  paid 
to  its  myaterious  influence  h  but  an  unconspious  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  divine  origin,  and  its  eternal 
future.  Here  wcsoe  it,  but  through  a  glass  darkly. 

The  presence  of  beauty  has  been  perpetual  in  ou? 
Bctions,  but  Scott  was  the  first  novelist  who  made 
its  absence  the  ground- work  for  the  charaeter  of  a 
hero*  His  example  has  been  followed  in  more  than 
one  illujtrious  instance,  though  whether  it  gave  the 
hint  for  Byron s  "Deformed  Transformed^*'  ad- 
tnitA  of  a  question,.  Full  of  animation^  breaking 
new  ground,  and  dramatic  in  action^  if  not  in  con* 
ttruction^  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  only 
be  a  fragment :  I  doubt  whether  it  could  ever  have 
been  finished,  it  carne  too  home.  A  i*en&itive  per* 
^11  feels,  and  an  imaginative  one  exaggerates  any 
defect — and  Lord  Byron  was  both*  His  lame:;— 
ongtnating»  as  it  did,  in  an  unsightly  malconforma- 
tion,  was  a  perpetual  source  of  bitterness  lo  him. 
What  was  it*  effect  on  Scott  it  would  be  more  difli- 
eull  to  discover;  naturally  reserved  and  cautious, 
his  own  feelings  are  rarely  allowed  to  (iccp  out  in 
the  cour&e  ot  hh  narratives ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  two  instancef*  he  has  made  the  personal  dc- 
Sciences  of  his  heroes  lead  to  the  formation  of  their 
characters,  each  cliaractcr  exercising  a  paramount 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  story* 

In  Ra«hleigh  0»baldistoDe  the  effect  hi&i  beeit 
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ml ;  in  the  ill-fated  Block  Dwarf^  the  kitid  warm 
heart  remains  the  same— under  the  pang  of  disap- 
pointment, and  the  disguise  of  misanthropy.  The 
woman  that  he  loved  h  gone  down  to  her  early 
grave,  and  her  death  breaks  the  only  tie  that  binds 
him  to  his  kind  ;  but  ^'  we  have  all  of  us  one  human 
heart,*'  and  the  lonely  and  forgotten  miiatithrope 
still  feels  that  he  is  accessible  to  emotioD.  Isabel 
Vere  is  the  daughter  of  the  beloved  one — her  whost 
happiness  he  bought  at  the  price  of  his  own  ;  her 
sorrow  has  yet  power  on  a  heart  that  strives  to 
harden  itself  in  vain.  The  Black  Dwarf  Is  not 
among  my  favourites ;  the  pity  felt  for  the  poor 
recluse  is  too  painful — too  painful,  because  hope- 
less. There  is  a  mark  upon  him  which  parts  him 
from  his  kind ;  and  we  never  feel  tliat  more  than 
when  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  serving  them.  Take 
the  interview  between  him  and  Isabel  ^^ere,  whicli 
is  among  Scott's  most  dramatic  situations.  In  spile 
of  his  assumed  harshness^  his  heart  is  baatitig  with 
warm  and  human  emotions ;  the  remembrance  of 
his  ill-fated,  but  long-enduring  attachment,  ptty^ 
and  the  resolve  to  assist,  are  all  struggling  together  ; 
yet  what  is  the  in  voluntary  effect  on  his  vifdior  ? 
fear,  distrust*  and  aversion.  Every  kindness  con- 
ferred by  the  Dwarf  must  have  brought  with  it  the 
'*  late  remorse  of  love*^' 

Owing  independence^  security,  and  domestic  Imp- 
piness  to  her  strange  protector,  it  must  have  been 
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a  perpetual  regret  to  Isabel  Vere  that  her  gratitude ' 
could  not  cheer  his  gloom,  nor  her  care  soothe  his 
declining  years.  Sheridan  Knowles  has  here  the 
truer  and  nobler  insight  into  human  nature.  It 
makes  his  Hunchback"  sensitive  and  suspicious; 
but  even  in  his  case  the  mental  predominates  over 
the  physical ;  the  generous  loving  heart,  the  high 
acquirement,  the  kind  and  gentle  manner,  have 
their  rightful  ascendancy ;  he  has  been  happy  in 
the  love  of  his  wife,  and  he  is  happy  in  the  love  of 
his  child,  won  for  him  by  years  of  care  and  affec- 
tion, ere  she  knew  aught  of  his  parental  daim.  We 
follow  the  recluse  to  the  gloomy  cell  of  La  Trappe 
with  not  only  pity,  but  resentment  against  a  fate  so 
unjust ;  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  bring  before  the 
roind*s  eye  the  happy  and  honoured  old  age  of 
Master  Walter. 
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OLD  MORTALITY. 


No.  9.— EDITH  BELLENDEN. 

Despite  of  the  loyalist  aunt,  and  the  Presby- 
terian uncle, 

"  How  happily  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  by," 

when  Henry  Morton  met  Edith  Bellenden  in  the 
green  woods,  nigh  to  the  ancient  and  honoured 
tower,  where  his  Majesty  breakfasted.  Marmontel 
says,  somewhat  irreverently,  while  speaking  of  love- 
making,  le  bonheur  lui  mime  rie%t  pas  grande 
chosCy  mais  les  avenues  sont  deltcieusea^  and  he 
is  so  far  right,  that  the  earliest  is  the  happiest  time 
of  that  love,  which  is  everywhere  but  on  the  lip. 
The  cheek  burns,  the  eye  kindles,  the  step  is 
lighter,  and  the  voice  softer,  in  that  sweet  time, 
when  the  conscious  feelings  have  never  ventured 
into  words ;  it  is  like  the  feeling  with  which  we 
listen  to  distant,  yet  exquisite,  music;  to  speak 
were  to  break  the  lovely  enchantment.  Scott  for 
once  writes,  not  as  if  he  had  keenly  observed,  but 
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if  he  bad  deeply  felt  the  charm  to  which  he  lends 
language.  He  had  himself  wandered  beneath  the 
fthade  of — 

**  The  weeping  btrcb^  theUdj  of  the  woo^" 

with  ftome  fair  companion,  on  whose  face  he  only 
gased  by  stealth — whole  morningt  had  past  by  the 
tide  of  some  early  idol^ 

*•  The  only  place  he  eoret^, 
tn  aU  a  world  m  wi4e.'* 

They  toO|  perhaps,  bad  interchanged  volumes ;  and 
here  we  cannot  but  say  a  word  in  favour  of  books 
as  the  liest  pioneers  in  these  kind  of  campaigns* 
Tlie  favourite  volume  whose  reading  we  com m end « 
Is  Inevitably  connected  with  ourselve&^it  must 
bring  to  our  image  those  lonely  hours  when  the  re- 
currence of  an  image  has  such  influence — it  invests 
that  image  wiih  the  associations  of  poetry  tmd  fic- 
tiont  and  thus  redeems  it  from  the  common -place 
of  ordinary  life.  There  is  also  the  sympathy  of 
taste — and  how  much  may  be  inferred  from  a  pas- 
sage {>encilted  originaUy  for  no  other  eyes  but  our 
own*  Then,  too>  a  book  is  the  prettiest  stepping 
stone  to  a  corretpoodence ;  it  seems  such  a  simple 
thing  to  write  a  note  of  thanks^  and  so  natural  to 
add  some  slight  remark  on  the  author ;  and  how 
often  is  the  criticism  of  an  author's  sentiments  but 
the  expression  of  our  own  !  Were  we  to  choose  the 
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scene  for  love,  it  Bhould  certainly  be  in  the  country 
— city  casts  its  own  care  and  anxieties  on  all  who 
tread  its  busy  streets.  I  have  all  my  life  been  an 
indweller  of  the  town,  and  I  frankly  confess,  for  a 
constant  residence,  I  like  it  better  than  all  the  pas- 
toral charms  that  ever  made  the  morality  of  an 
essay,  or  gave  grace  to  poetry  ;  still  there  is  that 
about  the  country  to  which  the  heart  always  turns 
with  a  feeling  of  freshness  and  renovation.  The 
moonlight  walk  through  the  green  wood,  would 
come  back  upon  the  memory  with  a  spell  which 
would  not  belong  to  a  lamp-lighted  ramble.  The 
green-leaf  would  give  its  freshness,  the  wild-flower 
its  sweetness ;  on  the  ear  would  arise  the  murmur 
of  the  wind  in  the  boughs— or  the  song  of  the  brook 
singing  like  a  child  for  very  gladness.  No  wonder 
that  Henry  Morton  was  constant  to  Edith  Bellen- 
den.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  absence  and  dis- 
tance be  half  such  trials  to  love,  as  presence  and 
possession.  The  remembrance  of  Edith  Bellenden 
brought  to  the  Scottish  exile  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 
Hopes  long  since  departed,  and  some  cherished  to 
the  last,  were  linked  with  her :  she  was  the  sweet 
tie  that  held  him  to  his  country — and  his  country  is 
all-in-all  to  a  Scotchman.  It  is  a  fact,  that  though  a 
Scotchman  be  the  most  locomotive  of  individuals- 
there  is  scarcely  a  habitable  part  of  the  globe  where 
he  is  not  to  be  found — ^yet  nothing  ever  weakens 
his  attachment  to  his  country.    It  is  not  the  pride 
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ot  the  English,  which  mostly  takes  a  o>Tn  for  table 
fora,^  ft  grow-your-own  mutton  sort  of  compla- 
cency, fiiltnt,  and  re^rved^  as  if  there  were  a  do- 
in  ettic  decorum  in  it — warm  and  quiet  as  his  own 
fireside ;  stiH  less  is  it  the  vanity  of  the  Frenchman, 
who  looks  upon  the  victories  of  the  nation  as  mat- 
ters of  personal  triumph,  the  grandeur  of  theTuil- 
leries  as  his  own,  and  the  great  qualities  of  all  the 
great  men  of  Franc^e  as  rt^flected  upon  himself 
The  Bcotchman^fi  is  a  feeling  altogether  diHerent ; 
it  is  at  once  a  deep  iteady  frieudship,  and  a  Mind 
enthusiastic  love.  He  is  little  ready  to  admit  those 
merits  in  another  land,  in  which  his  own  is  defi- 
cient; he  undervalues  them,  if  he  cannot  altogether 
deny  their  existence  ;  he  balds  tliera  as  f^u per flui ties. 
Something  of  the  harsh,  yet  line,  outline  of  his 
native  mountains^  belongs  to  his  moral  structure ; 
he  makes  few  allowances,  and  ihoiigh  cautious  of 
expressing  his  opinion,  he  has  a  calm  rooted  dis- 
dain for  all  customs  and  ideas  whicli  have  not  upon 
them  the  broad  arrow  of  Scottish  origin.  His  sense 
of  right  is  strong  within  him  ;  more  based  upon 
principle  than  impuUe,  it  is  usually  an  adheriug 
guide  through  life.  His  religion  is  a  stern  reckon- 
ing with  the  frailties  of  mortality,  and  what  he  has 
of  excitement  In^longs  to  his  national  poetry  and 
music;  it  has  but  one  ffie  in  the  year,  and  that  is 
8l.  Andrew's  Day*  In  no  one  narrative  has  Scott 
more  forcibly  embodied  the  ficcaliarities  of  his 
VOL*  II.  m 
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countrymen  than  in  Old  Mortality.  The  Cove- 
nanters xould  only  have  existed  in  Scotland,  vhere 
enthusiasm  takes  the  shape  of  obstinacy,  not  of  ex- 
citement. We  read  with  wonder  what  men  in  those 
days  endured  for  conscience  sake --hardships,  suf- 
fering, loss  of  worldly  goods,  and  even  death,  yet 
we  wonder  more  when  we  find  on  what  small  things 
this  rigid  conscience  turned — some  worthless  cere- 
mony, some  question  of  surplice  and  cassock,  and 
men  have  given  up  life  and  living,  rather  than  allow 
the  hundredth  psalm  to  peal  from  an  organ  within 
the  walls  of  their  church  ;  still  this  severe  discipline 
may  have  led  to  good,  for  we  believe  that  in  no  re- 
ligious establishment  are  the  pure  doctrines  of  our 
faith  more  visible  than  in  the  church  of  Scotland. 


No.  10.- JENNY  DENNISON. 

In  nothing  does  Sir  Walter  Scott  show  his  great 
skill  in  the  delineation  of  human  nature  more  than  in 
the  characters  taken  from  low  life.  These  had  been 
generally  confined  to  a  valet,  half  knave,  half  fool; 
a  lady^s  maid,  who  took  her  mistresses  airs  like  cast- 
off  dresses,  a  little  the  worse  for  the  wear ;  and  now 
and  then  a  virtuous  peasant.  But  his  lower  range 
of  dramatis  personiB  are  as  varied  and  as  striking 
as  the  most  important  performers — they  are  at  once 
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itidi victuals  and  national  specimens.  Bfiy  l>y  day 
the  strong  ties  of  feudal  bondage  are  loosening  be* 
fore  the  high-pressure  of  steam-engines,  the  pro- 
grefls  of  wealth,  aod  the  scattering  of  power  ;  soon 
there  will  be  little  remaining  but  what  is  preserve 
in  these  graphic  pages.  The  advantages  of  general 
independence  are  too  obvious  for  dispute ;  but  it 
may  be  regretted  that  the  rich  and  poor  now-a- 
dayt  live  io  far  apart :  they  have  no  amusements 
in  common,  and  it  is  the  cheerful  hours  of  life  past 
rogetlier  that  most  knit  the  social  ties.  The  hunt 
in  his  forest^  and  the  Christmas  by  his  hearth,  drew 
the  baron  and  his  people  together,  each  in  their 
most  lightsome  mood — the  gain  wa§  mutual.  There 
IS  a  beautifuU  though  more  mcxlem  touch  of  this 
in  the  Anticpiary*'*  %vhen  Monk  bams  carries  the 
heftd  of  the  young  fisherman  to  the  grave ;  it  was 
the  aekoowleitgment  of  human  nature's  equality  in 
the  hour  uf  su Bering — it  was  the  practical  admis- 
sion that 

"  Wf  hMtt  iil  of  ui  DOt  hmnm  lunrt," 

Partly  from  l>eing  a  more  scattered  populalion, 
which  leads  to  scelf-dependence — ^partly  tu  their  re^ 
ligious  struggles  having  given  an  historical  cha- 
meter  to  their  ordinary  remembritnct'*,  nourislicd 
by  that  family  pride  which  loves  to  look  back — 
there  is  more  individuality  Among  the  Scotch  than 
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among  any  other  peasantry.  It  loses  none  of  its 
raciness  in  the  hands  of  their  great  painter. 

The  female  character  is  always  a  softened  reflec- 
tion of  the  male ;  whatever  are  the  peculiarities  of 
the  one,  are,  as  Moore  says  of  his  lover  and  mis- 
tress— 

"  The  changes  of  his  face 
In  her's  reflected  -with  still  lovelier  grace, 
Like  echo  sending  hack  sweet  music,  fraught 
With  twice  the  aerial  sweetness  it  had  wrought" 

Scotfs  female  portraits  are  as  life-like  as  those  of 
his  men.  Take  the  fisherman^s  wife — why  you  cao 
in  fancy  hear  the  "  flyting""  between  her  and  Miss 
Grizzy,  the  maiden  lady— starch,  grave,  but  weel 
respeckit  ;^  or,  again,  Ah'son  Wilson,  the  bouse- 
keeper  in  this  very  tale  :  there  is  the  lofty  genero- 
sity  !  It  does  not  even  appear  to  cross  her  imagina- 
tion that  she  may  retain  house  and  lands  when  the 
rightful  heir  appears ;  she  at  once  talks  of  them  as 
his  own;  and  in  her  anxiety  to  conform  even  to  the 
prodigal  habits  which  he  may  have  acquired  in 
foreign  parts,  she  allows  that  he  may  "  eat  meat 
three  times  a  week/^  I  know  few  passages  that 
affect  me  so  much  as  the  meeting  between  the  faith- 
ful creature  and  her  youthful,  nay,  no  longer  youth- 
ful, master — 

**  But  when  return 'd  the  boy,  the  boy  no  more 
Reiuni'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore," 
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he  returned  as  many  return,  who  left  their  coun* 
try  with  far  liigher  hopes  than  Henry  Morton — 
changed  J  subdued,  and  grey  at  heart  before  their 
time. 

But  we  are  keeping  Jenny  Dennison  waiting — % 
fault  she  would  not  have  pardoned  in  any  one  of 
her  follom^ers  at  trysting  tirae.  In  this  pearl  of 
ioubreties  Scott  has  most  ingeniously  blended  the 
general  east  of  her  kind,  and  the  peculiar  cast  of 
her  country.  She  has  a  natural  gift  of  coquetry, 
which  is  as  much  a  talent  as  a  ta&te  for  mudc, 
dravring.  or  any  other  female  accomplishment;  she 
not  only,  like  Will  l  loncyconibe,  laughs  easily,^' 
(a  must  popular  faciliiy),  but  what  is  of  infinitely 
tnore  consequence  to  a  woman,  cries  easily  too. 
Her  coquetry  is  aliMj  combined  with  calculation — 
she  never  forgets  that  tliough  there  is  certainly  no 
hurry  in  the  matter ^  one  or  other  of  these  lovers  is 
some  doy  to  be  her  husband  ;  and  to  do  Jenny  Den- 
nison  justice,  she  does  not  seem  very  particular 
which,  though  there  is  a  sort  of  a  preference  for 
Cuddle*  Bui  the  lovers  of  her  mistress  are  of  more 
inifxirtanci*  to  her  than  her  own,  and  not  so  easily 
nmnaged.  She  pilic«  Morton,  but  her  preference 
is  for  Lord  Kvandale.  The  dialogue  lietween  her 
and  Ctiddie,  when  she  proti^j^ts  against  any  recog- 
nition of  the  former,  m  likrly  to  militate  against  the 
interests  of  the  latter  wiih  Kdith,  is  a  most  exqui< 
site  piece  of  conjugal  diplomacy.  I  remember  pay- 
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ing  a  visit  of  condolence  to  a  poor  woman  who  had 
just  lost  her  child ;  I  could  not  help  thinking  while 
gazing  on  the  abject  poverty  around,  that  the  poor 
infant  might  have  been  congratulated  on  the  early 
escape  from  the  hardships  which  appeared  its  daily 
portion.  My  companion  tenderly  soothed  the  mo- 
ther, and  told  of  that  other  and  better  world,  to 
which  the  grave  is  but  the  portal ;  but  it  was  too 
soon — the  truth  was  admitted,  but  the  consolation 
was  unfelt.  An  old  woman  who  came  in, understood 
the  matter  better.  "  True,"  said  she,  "  you  have 
lost  your  child,  but  you  have  still  got  a  good  and 
obedient  husband."'  A  good,  that  is,  an  obedient 
husband,  was  also  Jenny  Dennison^s  idea  of  a  help- 
mate ;  and,  allowing  for  a  little  obstinacy,  there 
appears  no  doubt  but  that  Mrs.  Hedrigg  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  her  bargain. 
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No.  11.— JEANNIE  DEANS. 

Sir  Walter,  in  his  happiest  moment,  when  me- 
mory furnished  materials  that  genius  worked  out 
in  invention,  was  never  more  foitunate  than  in  the 
character  of  Jeannie  Deans.**'  She  is  a  heroine,  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  though 
without  one  of  the  ordinary  characteristics — she  is 
neither  romantic,  picturesque,  nor  beautiful.  Scott 
seems  to  have  delighted  in  scorning  the  usual  acces- 
sories of  interest — and  yet  how  strong  is  the  inte- 
rest excited ! — it  is  the  very  triumph  of  common 
sense  and  of  rigid  principle. 

"  We  recognise 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart," 

though  that  hearts  beat  neither  for  love,  fame,  nor 
ambition  ;  whose  echo  is  like  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, startling  men  into  pleased  sympathy  with  the 
triumph  its  stately  music  proclaims.  Nothing 
can  be  more  quiet  than  what  seems  likely  to  be  the 
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tenor  of  the  Scottish  maiden'*s  path ;  she  belongs 
to  that  humble  class,  which,  if  it  has  neither  the 
quick  sensibilities,  nor  the  graceful  pleasures  of  a 
higher  lot,  is  usually  freed  from  its  fever,  its  sor- 
rows, and  its  great  reverses ;  her  very  lover  seems 
to  ensure  her  against  the  troubles  of  that  troubled 
time, 

"  whose  spring  resembles 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day." 

For 

"  Somewhat  pensively  he  wooed, 
And  spake  of  love  with  quiet  blending, 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending, 
Of  serious*faith,  and  gentle  glee." 

She  dwells  among  her  own  people,  with  the  pros^ 

pect  of  no  greater  grief  than  to  see,  in  the  fullness 

of  years,  her  father*s  grey  head  go  down  in  honour 

to  the  grave.    Patience  and  saving  will,  sooner  or 

later,  enable  Reuben  or  herself  to  marry,  when 

"  Contented  wi'  little, 
But  canty  wi'  mair," 

they  would  be  heads  of  a  house  as  grave,  calm,  and 
well-ordered  as  those  wherein  their  own  childhood 
learnt  its  sedate  and  serious  lessons.  Yet  this  girl 
becomes  the  centre  of  one  of  those  domestic  trage- 
dies which  are  the  more  terrible  from  their  rare  oc- 
currence, and  from  the  regular  and  pious  habits 
which  would  seem  to  preclude  their  possibility. 
Disgrace  darkens  upon  the  humble  roof  tree,  over- 
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coming  it  with  "  special  wonticr/''  and  those  to 
whom  sio  was  a  horrible  thing  afar,  have  it  in 
their  constant  thoughts;  it  has  been  committed  by 
one  among  themselves.  We  all  know  that  there  is 
evil  in  the  world — we  read  of  it — we  hear  of  it— 
but  we  never  think  of  its  entering  our  own  charm* 
ed  circle.  Look  round  our  circle  of  acquaintance; 
how  it  would  startle  us  to  be  asked  to  name  one 
whom  we  thought  capable  of  crime;  how  much 
more  m  to  find  that  crime  had  been  committed  by 
one  near  and  dear  to  our  inmost  heart.  What  a 
moral  revulsion  would  sucli  a  tliscovery  produce- 
how  weak  we  should  tind  our&i^h'es  under  such  a 
trial — ^how  soon  we  should  begin  to  disconnect  the 
offender  and  the  offence ;  then^  for  the  first  time, 
we  should  begin  to  understand  the  full  force  of 
temptation t  and  to  allow  for  its  fearful  strength  ; 
and  should  we  not  liegin  to  excu£»e  what  had  never 
before  seemed  capable  of  palliation?  Jeannie  Deans^ 
refusal  to  save  her  sister — m  young,  iM>  beloved,  so 
helplens — at  the  expense  of  perjury,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  the  noblest  effort  in  which  principle 
was  ever  sustained  by  religion.  How  well  1  re- 
member (at  such  a  distance  from  England,  I  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  for  clinging  to  e^'ery  recol- 
lection of  the  past)  a  discustiion  between  some 
frientls  and  myself,  as  to  whether  Jeannie  Deans 
should  havesavedher  sister  s  life— even  with  a  lie 
1  am  afmid  I  rather  argued — and  fur  a  great 
a  3 
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right,  do  a  little  wrong" — ^that  to  save  one  wliom  I 
loved)  I  must  have  committed  the  sin  of  perjury, 
and  said  on  my  soul  be  the  guilt ;  that  if  even  to 
refuse  a  slight  favour  was  painful,  who  could  bear 
to  say  no !  when  on  that  no  1  hung  a  fellow-crea- 
ture's life — that  fellow-creature  most  tenderly  be- 
loved* But  I  was  in  error — that  worst  error  which 
cloaks  itself  in  a  good  intention,  and  would  faiu 
appear  only  an  amiable  weakness.  Jeannie  Deans 
ojuld  not  have  laid  the  sin  of  perjury  upon  her 
noul :  she  had  been  brought  up  with  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  before  her  eyes — she  could  not — dared  not — 
take  his  name  in  vain,  ]\Iany  a  still  and  soleoiii 
Sabbath,  by  the  lingering  light  of  the  sunset  sky, 
or  with  the  shadow  of  tlie  lamp  falliog  around  him 
gray  hairs^  must  she  have  heard  her  father  read 
the  tale  of  bow  Annanias,  and  Sappliira  his  wife, 
were  struck  dead  with  a  lie  upon  their  lips; — dared 
she  go,  and  do  likewise  ?  To  her  the  court  of 
justice,  with  its  ^lemnities,  and  the  aivful  ap- 
peal of  its  oath,  must  have  seemed  like  a  miglity 
temple.  It  was  impossible  that  she  could  call 
upon  that  Book,  which  from  the  earliest  infancy 
had  been  the  object  of  her  deejiest  reverence,  to 
witness  to  the  untruth.  Yet  with  what  more  than 
Roman  fortitude  she  prepares  herself  for  su Seringa 
toil,  danger— anything  so  that  she  may  but  save 
her  young  sister.  With  what  perfect  simplicity 
she  perseveres  even  unto  the  end ;  the  kindness 
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she  meets  with  takes  her  by  surprise,  and  w(»:ldly 
fortune  leaves  her  the  same  kind,  affectionate,  and 
right-minded  creature.  Her  marriage — the  quiet 
manse,  and  years  of  happiness,  unnoted  save  by  the 
daily  thanksgiving — come  upon  the  reader  with  the 
same  sense  of  enjoyment  and  relief,  that  a  shady 
and  fragrant  nook  does  the  traveller,  overwearied 
with  the  heat  and  tumult  of  the  highway.  We 
have  no  fear  that  the  fanaticism  of  her  father,  or 
the  earnest  warning  of  her  husband,  will  ever  come 
into  over  rough  collision,  with  such  a  tie  between 
them — with  such  a  sweet  and  womanly  peaces 
maker. 


No.  12.— EFFIE  DEANS. 
It  is  singular  what  an  impression  of  perfect 
loveliness  Scott  gives  us  of  the  "  Lily  of  St.  Leo- 
nards ;^  he  never  describes  her,  and  yet  we  never 
doubt  that 

"  A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  seen.'* 

We  can  fancy,  to  continue  the  application  of 
Wordsworth's  exquisite  lines,  that  nature  in  her 
case  said — 

*'  This  child  I  to  myself  will  take ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  maka 
A  lady  of  my  own; 
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She  shall  be  gpordve  as  the  fiiwii. 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn. 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs." 

The  changes  and  contrasts  in  Effie^s  character,  too, 

are  given  with  more  of  metaphysical  working  than 

Scott  often  interfuses  into  his  creations ;  <^  like,  yet 

unlike,  is  each/'    We  differ  widely  from  each 

other ;  do  we  not,  as  circumstances  change  around 

us,  moulding  us  like  slaves  to  their  will— do  we 

not  differ  yet  more  from  ourselves  ?   We  see  £ffie 

first  of  all,  the  lively  and  lovely  girl — ^her  step  is 

as  light  as  her  heart 

**  E'en  the  blue  harebell  raised  its  head, 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread." 

Her  songs  lead  the  way  rejoicing  before  her ;  it  is 
as  if 

"  The  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound, 
Had  passed  into  her  face." 

No  marvel  that  she  is  beloved — and  no  marvel  that 
she  loves.  Those  gay  spirits  need  the  softening  of 
tender  affection ;  that  warm  heart  is  full  of  pas- 
sionate emotions — of  quick  yet  deep  sensations — 
of  generous  impulse,  and  ready  confidence — all  that 
so  soon  kindles  into  love.  To  such  a  temperament 
love  rarely  brings  happiness  :  it  is  too  eager — too 
trusting  and  too  sensitive— its  end  is  too  often  in 
tears.  But  for  poor  Eflie's  one  hour  of  Eden,  "  a 
darker  departure  is  near    she  is  now  shame-struck 
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and  broken-hearted  ;  the  cheek  is  pale — the  heart 
once  gave  it  colour  ;  but  it  is  now  as  tnotiuniental 
marble ;  the  des|>eratiun  of  the  wreldied  is  with 
her  I  the  replies  to  the  proposal  of  escape  by 
ft  refusal,  Better  tint  life,  sioce  tint  is  guid 
fame yet  she  trembled  before  the  death  which 
she  has  staid  to  meet — she  is  too  young  to  die^* 
Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  meeting  of 
the  sisters.  Can  we  not  fancy  bow  the  poor  pri- 
aooer^B  heart  sank  within  her,  when  she  heard  her 
sister'i  step  recede^  slowly  and  sadly,  day  after  day, 
from  the  pitiless  door  !  What  a  change  from  the 
Lily  of  St,  Leonard's,^*  shaking  down  the  golden 
blossom  of  the  broom  as  some  chrmce  branch  caught 
ber  more  golden  hair*  But  the  change  is,  when  the 
**  Liiy  of  St*  Leonard's,"  and  the  pale  prisoner  of 
the  Tolbooth  has  become  Lady  Staunton — ^the  re* 
criwed  wit^ — the  admitted  beauty— the  courted  and 
the  flattered,  I  have  beard  this  transition  called 
unnatural ;  it  is  not  so*  How  many  are  the  mys- 
teries of  society  !  I  do  not  agree  witfi  Oocthe,  who 
says  that  every  man  has  that  hidden  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  his  bosom,  which,  if  !  nown,  won  hi  cause 
bis  fellow  men  to  turn  from  him  with  hatred ;  on 
tlie  contrary,  I  firmly  believe  that  were  the  work- 
ings of  the  heart  known,  they  would  rather  win  for 
us  favour  and  afR%!tion.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
our  natural  impulses  are  not  good,  as  that  we  nU 
law  temptation  to  turn  them  aside  ;  or. 
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* Cmrnum  is  Et        I^m  ^ak  m  wdgfat* 

8l2lt  bov  mij  gd  thmugh  life  with  tbe  mom  ia 
tbui  iiife  of  which  DO  one  diwciis — with  some  m- 
CM  it  wm  wone  than  death  to  diimlge*  Ifsdy 
lir^  in  tint  most  wpetcbed  of  restraiats 
— peipetual  rearrre,  I  can  oooceiTe  do  puniiJi* 
mmt  m  dnsadM  as  fce«|itfig  perpetaal  watch  on 
our  vovds,  lal  thej  betmj  what  they  mean  to  con* 
wbA  ;  tD  know  no  ui^iiarded  monies)  t— -no  canalm 
guetj — to  pine  for  the  ccffiildefice  whtdi  yet  we 
dare  not  bestow— id  trembte,  l»t  thai  some  hidden 
wumg  lurk  hi  a  phrase  which  only  our  own  sickly 
&Dcy  onild  torture  into  bearing  such^ — to  have 
inapicion  beoome  a  seoood  itatme — and  to  shrtD 
every  mortiing  from  the  glad  sunshiae,  for  we  koow 
not  wliat  m  day  may  brin^  forth :  the  wheel  of 
Ixkm  were  a  tender  mercy  compared  lo  such  a 
state.  Lady  StauDton,  tooj  fears  her  hysband  ; 
and  ihai  says  everything  of  misery  that  can  fall  to 
a  woman's  lot.  It  is  dreadful  to  tremble  at  the 
step  which  was  once  earth's  sweetest  tousie — ^to 
atart  at  a  voice  once  so  sweet  in  our  car,  and  watcli 
If  its  tone  be  that  of  anger,  even  before  we  gather 
the  import,  and  to  hesitate  before  we  meet  eyes, 
now  only  too  apt  to  look  reproach  and  resentments. 
There  is  one  touch  of  character  full  of  knowledge 
in  the  human  heart.  Lady  Staunton  is  glad  to 
leave  her  sistcrV  quiet  parlour  and  garden,  for  th# 
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wild  heath  spreading  its  purple  harvest  for  the 
bees ;  and  the  rock  side,  where  the  step  can  scarce 
find  uneasy  footing  amid  the  lichen  and  groundsel. 
How  qften  is  bodily  weariness  resorted  to,  to  sub- 
due the  weariness  within ;  and  fortunate,  indeed, 
are  those  who  have  never  known  that  feverish  un- 
rest, which  change  of  place  mocks  with  the  hope 
of  change  of  suffering.  Moreover,  for  few  are  the 
sorrows  which  know  no  respite,  an  imaginative 
taste  must  have  seen  enjoyment  in 

"  The  grace  of  forest  woods  decayed, 
And  pastoral  melancholy 

while  the  wilder  scenes  elevate  us  into  forgetfulness 
of  those  human  troubles  which  sink  into  nothingness 
before  their  mighty  and  eternal  presence.  Equally 
natural,  too,  is  Lady  Staunton*s  retirement  to  a 
convent;  penance  and  seclusion  were  framed  for 
such  minds  whose  very  penitence  would  be  excite- 
ment. It  was  an  extreme ;  and  the  *'  Lily  of  St. 
Leonard's"'  had  led  a  life  of  extremes. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  MONTROSE. 


No.  13.--ANN0T  LYLE. 
What  is  the  world  that  lies  around  our  own  ? 
Shadowy,  unsubstantial,  and  wonderful  are  the 
viewless  elements,  peopled  with  spirits  powerful 
and  viewless  as  the  air  which  is  their  home.  From 
the  earth^s  earliest  hour,  the  belief  in  the  8Uf>erna- 
tural  has  been  universal.  At  first  the  faith  was  full 
of  poetry ;  for,  in  those  days,  the  imagination 
walked  the  earth  even  as  did  the  angels,  shedding 
their  glory  around  the  children  of  men.  The 
Chaldeans  watched  from  their  lofty  towers  the 
silent  beauty  of  night — they  saw  the  stars  go  forth 
on  their  appointed  way,  and  deemed  that  they  bore 
with  them  the  mighty  records  of  eternity.  Each  se- 
parate planet  shone  on  some  mortal  birth,  and  as  its 
aspect  was  for  good  or  for  evil,  such  was  the  aspect 
of  the  fortunes  that  began  beneath  its  light.  Those 
giant  watch-towers,  with  their  grey  sages,  asked 
of  the  midnight  its  mystery,  and  held  its  starry 
roll  to  be  the  chronicle  of  this  breathing  world. 
Time  past  on,  angels  visited  the  earth  no  more, 
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and  the  divine  beliefs  of  yaung  imagi  nation  grew 
eartblier.  Yet  poetry  lingered  in  the  niournful 
murmur  of  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  and  in  the  fierce 
war  song  of  the  flying  vultures,  of  whom  the  Ro- 
raans  demanded  tidings  of  conquest.  But  pro- 
phecy gradually  sank  into  divinatioD^  and  it  id  & 
dngular  proof  of  the  extent  both  of  human  credu- 
lity and  of  curiosity  J  to  note  the  various  methods^ 
that  have  had  the  credit  of  forestalling  the  future, 
From  the  stars  to  a  tea^cup  is  a  fall  indeed  — 

'*  Ahf  who  would  io&r  the  stany  beigbt. 
To  sctde  in  th«  t£A  At  night"' 

To  this  day  many  a  pretty  face  in  a  housemaid^ 
cap  grows  ieriuuSf  while  aome  anctent  crone  re* 
varies  the  eup»  and  from  the  grounds  anticipatea 
the  course  of  events ;  there  sa,  however,  much  si- 
milarity in  their  oourse,  for  the  prediction  always 
announces  a  present,  a  Journey,  and  a  ring.  TdU 
ing  fortunes  by  cards  is  a  more  i^cientiBc  prooesa. 
The  sybil  avers  that  Friday  is  the  more  propitioui 
day— one  or  two  lucky  guesses  rivet  the  attention 
— and  though  afterwards  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
listener  will  have  the  grace  to  bluslit  yet  the  at- 
tention often  be&towed  says  much  for  the  love  of 
the  unknown,  inherent  both  in  men  and  women. 
I  believe  that  the  grand  secret  of  attraction  is,  that 
the  detailn  always  turn  on  what  is  present  to  our 
fearsi  ur  gratifying  to  our  vanity.    The  fair  man, 
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as  fair  as  hearts,  who  is  with  us  io  dajlight  and 
in  dreams,  usually  takes  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name'"  from  some  secret  hope; — it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  another  as  dark  as  spades  is  exceedingly 
"vexed  in  his  mind'*  on  our  account ;  while  self- 
love  confirms  the  warning,  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  some  envious  woman  as  fair  as  diamonds* 

But  the  most  dignified  shape  that  prophecy  lias 
taken  in  modem  times  is,  unquestionably,  the 
second  sight  It  takes  its  seeming  from  the  wild 
country  which  gave  it  birth,  where  the  grey  mists 
clothing  forest  and  mountain,  so  often  delude  the 
eye  with  unreal  shapes.  Without  positive  insanity^ 
we  know  how  the  imagination  may  be  worked  upon 
to  hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true ;  and  cuuld 
a  person  once  be  sufficiently  excited  to  believe  that 
he  possessed  such  a  power,  it  would  not  long 
want  confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ.  Could  such 
a  gift  be  given,  wliat  a  dreadful  one  to  the  pos- 
sessor. To  look  on  the  face  of  youth,  and  see  in 
it  the  writing  of  death,  the  shroud  up  to  the  throat ; 
to  stand  beside  your  chosen  friend,  and  watch  the 
grave  yawning  at  his  feet  I — better,  a  thausand 
ihnes  better,  our  brief  span  of  knowledge!  which 
knoweth  little  even  of  the  present,  than  thus  Co 
look  on  a  future  whose  sorrows  are  more  than  we 
can  bear.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  t lie  evil  thereof* 
The  Legend  of  Montrose  is  not  one  of  Scott's  best 
narratives.    Anderson,  as  the  gallant  and  ncmm* 
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plished  Montrose,  fails  to  embody  him  whom  Car- 
dinal de  Retz  allows,  realised  bis  beau  ideal  of  the 
heroes  of  chivalry.  Dugald  Dalgetty  has,  bow- 
ever,  the  stamp  of  the  master ;  and  Annot  Lyle 
glides  through  the  whole  like  a  sunbeam.  Her 
fair  face,  and  sweet  voice,  are  the  light  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  the  one  dream  of  the  poet  amid  the  tumult 
of  faction,  and  the  harsh  realities  of  civil  war. 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMUIR. 


No.  14.— LUCY  ASHTON, 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  reading  of  the 
"Bride  of  Lammermuir."  I  was  staying  in  the 
country  in  one  of  those  large  rambling  houses, 
which  ought  to  please  a  taste  for  architecture,  as 
they  combine  every  variety.  There  was  enough 
remaining  of  hoar  antiquity,  to  contrast  strongly 
with  the  comforts  of  modern  life.  There  was  a 
large  old  hall  and  spiral  staircase  of  black  oak, 
hung  round  with  family  portraits,  grim  and  faded. 
There  were  long  corridors,  suites  of  rooms  which 
were  shut  up,  and  the  reputation  of  the  library 
was  far  from  good.  The  house  had  been  uninha- 
bited for  years,  and  its  present  possessor  was  just 
come  into  possession  and  from  the  continent,  while 
a  few  of  the  rooms  had  been  hastily  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  himself  and  his  wife.  It  was  an 
odd  contrast  to  go  from  the  drawing-room,  crowd- 
ed with  sofas,  ottomans,  looking-glass,  hot-house 
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plantt,  and  tables  coTered  with  books  and  toys, 
into  atiy  of  the  other  apartments.  Mine  was  pe- 
culiarly dreary — the  bed  was  of  green  velvet,  black 
with  times  with  those  old-fas^hioned  plum^ 
ftt  the  corner,  which  resemble  the  decorations  of  a 
hearse*  The  clumney-pieee  was  of  dark  wood, 
carved  with  grotei^que  faces,  and  an  enormous 
press  of  the  same  material  might  have  contained 
two  or  three  skeletons^  or  manuscripts  enough 
to  have  recorded  every  murder  in  the  country. 
A  large  cedar  grew  so  near  to  the  window,  that 
some  of  the  small  b€»ughs  touched  the  glas^^ 
and  when  the  wind  was  high,  a  cry  almost  like 
that  of  human  suffering  came  from  the  brancheSi 
The  candles  on  my  table  did  little  more  than 
cast  a  charmed  circle  of  light  around  myself; 
but  an  enormous  wood- fire  sent  cKcasional  gleami 
around  the  gloomy  room,  giving  to  every  objecl 
it  touched  that  fantastic  sf?eming  peculiar  to  fire* 
light*    I  had  left  the  drawing-room  early — 

E'«a  in  the  sunnieit  clrrne*, 

Light  W«2ei  wilt  mMe  (he  fiowert  ioinetifnet,'* 

and  tny  host  and  his  lady  Iiad  disagreed  about  a 
dinner  in  the  neighbourhood— the  lady  wished  to 
go,  the  gentlemen  did  not*  Retreat  in  such  caies 
is  the  only  plan  for  a  prudeiu  third  party,  before 
either  thinks  of  apjmling  to  you.   If  you  give  an 
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opinion  in  favour  of  one,  you  still  offend  both  ;  for 
it  is  a  physological  quality  in  quarrels  conju- 
gal, that  though  each  considers  the  other  to 
blame,  they  will  not  allow  you  to  think  so  tcx> ; 
moreover,  the  chances  are,  that,  in  your  own 
private  opinion,  they  are  both  wrong — a  most  un- 
popular verdict  to  pronounce.  I,  therefore,  com- 
plained of  fatigue,  caught  up  a  book,  and  went 
to  my  own  room.  That  book  was  the  Bride  of 
Lammermuir.^* 

I  had  only,  a  few  evenings  before,  read  the 
"  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  but  cannot  say  that  their 
much-talked-of  terrors  had  the  least  effect  upon 
my  nerves.  I  was  tired,  but  if  their  pages  gave 
me  sleep,  they  did  not  add  dreams.  But  I  read 
the  volume  of  to-night,  till  the  most  absolute  ter- 
ror took  possession  of  me.  I  felt  myself  cold  and 
pale.  I  involuntarily  drew  nearer  to  the  candles 
with  a  sense  of  security.  I  avoided  looking  to- 
wards the  darker  parts  of  the  room;  and  I  remem- 
ber putting  out  one  light,  lest  they  should  not  last 
till  morning.  If  I  had  sat  up  all  night,  I  could 
not  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  dark.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  protection  of  the  candle,  I  started  from  my 
sleep  twenty  times,  so  vividly  were  the  scenes  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind.  It  haunted  me  for  days 
and  days.  It  is  even  now  on  my  memory  like  a 
terrific  dream. 

The     Bride  of  Lammermuir''^  is  one  of  the 
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finest  o(  Scott's  coneeplionB — it  belongs  to  the 
highest  order  of  po«try — it  combines  the  terrible 
and  the  beautiful.  That  Fate,  bo  powerful  and 
so  grand  an  element  in  the  Greek  dramas  pervades 
the  Scottish  tragedy.  Few  are  the  beliefs,  etill 
fewer  the  superstitions  of  to-day.  We  pretend  to  ac- 
count for  everything,  till  we  do  not  believe  enough 
for  that  humility  so  e^i^eniial  to  moral  discipline. 
But  the  dark  creed  of  the  fatalist  still  holds  its 
ground^ there  is  that  within  us,  which  dares  not 
deny  what,  in  the  stilt  depths  of  the  soul,  we  feel 
to  have  a  mysterious  predominance^  To  a  certain 
degree  we  controul  our  own  actions — Me  have  the 
choice  of  right  or  wrong ;  but  the  consequences, 
the  fearful  ctmeequenees^  lie  not  with  us.  Let  any 
one  look  upon  the  most  important  epochs  of  his 
life ;  how  little  have  they  been  of  his  own  making 
— how  one  slight  thing  has  led  on  to  another,  t!U 
the  result  hai*  been  the  very  rrveriM*  of  our  ealcu- 
lationii;.  Our  emotions,  how  little  are  they  under 
our  own  controul  I  haw  often  has  the  blanched  lip, 
or  the  fluibed  cheek,  betrayed  what  the  will  was 
itroDg  to  conceal  I  Of  all  our  lensations,  love  is  the 
one  which  has  most  the  stamp  of  Fate.  What  a 
mere  chance  usually  leads  to  onr  meeting  the  per* 
ion  destined  to  alter  the  whole  curreiit  of  our  life* 
%Vhat  a  mystery  even  tu  ourselves  the  influence 
which  they  exercise  over  us.  Why  should  we  feci 
m  differently  towards  them,  to  what  we  ever  felt 
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before  ?  An  attachment  is  an  epoch  in  existence- 
it  leads  to  casting  off  old  ties,  that,  till  tbeD»  had 
seemed  our  dearest ;  it  begins  new  duties ;  often»  in 
a  woman  especially,  changes  the  whole  character ; 
and  yet,  whether  in  its  beginning,  its  continuance 
or  its  end,  love  is  as  little  within  our  power  as  the 
wind  that  passes,  of  which  no  man  knows  whither 
it  goeth  or  whence  it  comes.  All  that  mortal  re- 
solve can  effect,  is  to  do  the  best  under  the  drcum* 
stances  in  which  we  are  placed,  to  keep  alive 
the  sweet  voice  of  approval  in  our  hearts,  and 
trust  that  the  grave  will  be  but  the  bright  gate 
opening  on  all  that  we  now  see  through  a  glass 
darkly. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  dark  ministry  of 
fate  was  on  many  a  kingly  line  even  to  its  close — 
a  belief  confirmed  by  the  judaical  ritual.  "  I  will 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  even 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.**  The  house 
of  Ravenswood  is  doomed  to  destruction.  Its 
chiefs  have  been  men  strong  and  evil  in  the  land 
— the  blood  of  the  victim  has  not  sunk  into  the 
earth — and  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  has  not  risen 
on  the  morning  in  vain.  The  dark  sand  has  run 
to  the  appointed  hour,  and  the  proud  and  stately 
race  will  soon  be  a  desolation  whose  place  no  man 
knoweth.  But  it  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  mor- 
tality that  the  wicked  fall,  and  with  them  perish 
the  innocent.    Is  it  that  remorse  may  be  added  to 
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the  bitterness  of  punishment!  The  fated  house 
falls,  and  with  it  the  lovely  and  fragile  flower  that 
had  rashly  clung  to  the  decaying  wall.  There  is 
something  so  gentle,  so  touching  in  Lucy  Ashton, 
that  we  marvel  how  human  being  could  be  found 
to  visit  one  so  soft,  too  roughly.  But  that  won- 
der ceases  in  the  presence  of  those  human  de- 
mons, hatred,  pride,  and  revenge.  Lucy  is  but 
one  of  these  tender  blossoms  crushed  without 
care  on  our  daily  path.  Though,  from  her  vivid 
imagination,  likely  to  love  a  man  like  Ravens- 
worth,  she  was  unfit  to  be  his  wife;  still  more 
unfit  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  an  engagement  which  the  heart  kept  but  too 
truly.  The  moral  change  is  exquisitely  deve- 
loped. First,  there  is  the  pensive  girl,  pensive 
because — 

"  In  youth  sad  fancies  we  affect ;" 

then  comes  a  brief  season  of  love  whose  very  hap- 
piness 

"  Might  make  the  heart  afraid 

then  regret,  restraint,  and  unkindliness.  Visionary 
terrors  heighten  the  doubts,  that  he,  for  whose 
sake  she  endures  all  this,  holds  the  sacrifice 
light.  The  domestic  persecution — persecution 
the  hardest  to  bear — goes  on,  eyes  that  once 
looked  love,  now  turn  on  her  in  anger  or  disdain. 
The  temper  gives  way,  then  the  mind.  Echo 

VOL.  II.  H 
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answers  where  when  too  late,  the  repentant 
father  asks  for  his  gentle,  his  affectionate  child ! 
Well  might  Henry  Ashton  remember  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  that  the  last  time  his  sister's  arm 
pressed  him,  it  was  damp  and  cold  as  sepulchral 
marble. 
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No.  15,— REBECCA. 

The  eharactef  of  Rebecca  stands  pre-eminent 
amid  Scott fioe§t  concept ioii«.  Its  nobility  was 
at  once  ackiiowledged.  If  there  be  one  tiling  which 
redeems  our  fallen  nature,  which  attests  that  its 
origin  was  from  heaven  and  its  early  home  iti  para- 
dise, it  is  the  gt*nerous  sympathy  that,  even  in  the 
moBt  hardened  and  worldly^  warms  in  the  presenoi 
of  the  good  and  of  the  beautify L  There  niui^t  have 
been,  even  in  ihtm*  whoji^e  course  has  darkened  into 
crime,  an  innocent  and  hopeful  time,  and  the  light 
of  that  hour,  however  perverted  and  shadowed, 
is  never  quite  extinguished*  Enough  remains  to 
kindle,  if  but  for  a  moment,  the  electric  admiration 
whose  Amhj  like  the  lightning,  i»  from  above.  Fie- 
tJoii  is  but  moulding  together  the  materials  collect^ 
ed  by  every  day,  in  real  as  well  as  imagined  life; 
the  highest  order  of  excellence  carries  the  impulse 
along  with  iL  Nature  and  fortune  hav*?  thin  earth 
for  their  \Atict  of  conti^ntion,  and  the  victory  ia  too 
often  with  the  tatter.  We  arc  tempted  and  we  fall — 
u2 
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we  lack  resolution  to  act  upon  the  promptings  of 
our  better  and  inward  self;  the  iron  enters  into  the 
soul,  the  wings  of  our  nobler  aspirations  melt  in 
the  heat  of  exertion,  the  dust  of  the  highway 
choaks  our  finer  breathing,  and  if  at  any  time  we 
are  fain  to  pause  and  commune  with  ourselves, 
alas !  what  do  we  find  ourselves  to  be  ?  low,  weakf 
selfish,  and  old— how  different  from  what  we  once 
hoped  to  be.  But  nature  is  never  quite  subdued 
to  what  she  works  in ;  the  divine  essence  will  at 
times  re-assert  its  divinity,  and  hence  the  homage 
that  is  of  love  rises  to  that  which  is  above  us — to 
Beauty  and  to  Truth. 

The  characteristic  of  Rebecca  is  high-minded- 
ness,  born  of  self  reliance.  From  a  very  infant  she 
must  have  been  "  a  being  drawing  thoughtful 
breath  As  is  the  case  with  all  Scott^s  favourite 
delineations,  she  is  the  only  child  of  a  widower, 
and  the  death  of  her  mother  must  have  flung  an 
early  shadow  over  her  path ;  from  her  infancy  she 
must  have  learnt  to  be  alone — solitude  which  ener- 
vates the  weak,  feeds  and  invigorates  the  strong 
mind.  Her  studies,  too,  were  well  calculated  to  de- 
velop her  powers ;  skilled  in  the  art  of  healing  she 
knew  the  delight  of  usefulness,  and  she  learnt  to 
pity  because  familiar  with  suff^ering.  No  one,  not 
even  the  most  careless,  can  stand  beside  the  bed  of 
sickness  and  of  death  without  learning  their  sad 
and  solemn  lessons.    Within  her  home  she  was 


surrounded  by  luxury  and  that  refinement  which 
is  the  poetry  of  riches  ;  but  she  knew  that  Danger 
stood  at  the  threshold,  and  that  Fear  was  the  un- 
bidden  guest  who  peered  through  their  silken 
hangings.  The  timid  temper  lives  in  perpetual 
terror,  the  nobler  one  braces  itself  to  endure  when- 
ever the  appointed  time  shall  come.  History  offers 
no  picture  more  extraordinary  than  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  during  the  middle  ages.  Their  torture 
and  their  destruction  was  decerned  an  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  that  Saviour  who  was  bom  of  their  race, 
and  whose  sermon  on  the  Mount  taught  no  lessons 
save  those  of  peace  and  love^  When  Madame 
Roland  went  to  execution,  she  turned  towards  the 
itatue  of  that  power,  tlien  adored  with  such  false 
WQTshipi  and  exclaimed,  Oh,  liberty  !  what 
crimes  are  wrought  in  thy  namel"  The  christian 
might  tiav  tlie  same  of  his  faith  ;  but  different  in- 
deed is  the  religion  which  is  of  God,  and  that  which 
Is  of  man. 

In  that  criticism,  now  so  often  the  staple  of  con- 
vcntation,  I  have  often  heard  it  objected,  that 
Rebecca  could  not  have  fallen  in  love  with  I  van  hoe 
— that  her  high-toned  mind  would  have  been  at- 
tracted towards  the  Templar*  This  is  a  curious 
proof  of  the  want  nf  iniereHt  in  Scott *s  heroej* — we 
feel  AS  if  their  good  fortune  were  a  moral  injyiitict\ 
The  ftict  iB^  that  respect  for  good  old  rules  was  an 
inherent  [lart  of  Scutt^s  mind ;  wfiatever  wat  "  gray 
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with'  age,*"  to  him  "  became  religion.**'  His  rich 
and  fertile  mind  poured  the  materials  of  a  new 
world  into  literature — but  he  insisted  that  it  should 
take  a  conventional  shape,  and  be  bound  by  given 
rules.  It  had  long  been  a  rule  that  vice  was  to  be 
punished  and  virtue  rewarded  in  fiction^  whatevo* 
it  might  be  in  real  life.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
mysteries  of  our  moral  nature,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  high  and  striking  qualities  that  seems  as 
it  were  a  temptation  of  fate.  The  ancients  knew 
this  well.  Moreover  there  are  faults  which  almost 
wear  virtue's  seeming,  and  to  our  weakness  there  is 
a  wild  attraction  in  these  very  faults — but  as,  ac- 
cording to  Scott's  code,  such  faults  must  be  duly 
visited  in  the  concluding  chapters,  he  could  not 
invest  his  hero  with  them.  The  said  hero  is  usually 
a  brave,  handsome  and  well  conducted  young  man, 
who  gives  his  parents  and  readers  as  little  anxiety 
as  possible.  Still  the  circumstances  under  which 
Rebecca  sees  Ivanhoe  are  managed  with  Scott^s 
utmost  skill— she  knows  him  first  as  the  benefactor 
of  her  father — she  sees  him  first  as  the  victor  of 
the  tournament,  and  she  first  comes  in  contact  with 
him  under  the  tenderest  relations  of  kindness  and 
service.  But  the  "  why  did  she  love  him  may 
in  a  woman's  case  always  be  answered  by  Byron's 
vindication  of  "  Kaled's "  attachment  to  his  own 
gloomy  hero— 
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 **  Curtails  {oq],  be  still, 

U  hwmm  love  die  grovrth  Qthmsxmi  vrHlV* 

A  wgman's  lovei'  is  alwajis  the  idol  of  her  imagi- 
nation >  be  is  far  nioru  indebted  to  her  for  good 
qualitiPf  than  hi^  vanity  would  like  to  acknowledge* 
Roghefoucauld  says,  Vitmour  ees^  dm  qiC^n 
ruU  Vohjei  cmttme  il  esi,^  Dot  if  the  illusion  hm 
its  own  Mjrrow,  tliecurois  bitterer  still,  as  charm 
by  eh^u-m  unwitids*'^  i  believe  that  mure  worn  en 
are  dieappoiuted  in  tnarriage  than  tneii ;  a  woman 
gire»  the  whole  of  her  heart — the  man  only  giveg 
the  remains  of  his,  and  very  often  there  is  only  a 
little  left*  Besides  bit  idol  is  rarely  so  much  the 
work  of  hia  own  hftods  as  lier^s ;  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  she  may  mk^  where  are  the  pieturesque 
and  ennobling  qualitiea  with  which  she  invested 
lier  luver  ?  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  ettho  will  indeeil 
answer  wliere/*  Why  an  unhappy  passion  h 
often  so  lasting  is  that  it  never  encounters  that 
*^  Ithuriel  of  tlie  common-place/'  Rettlity*  I  like  to 
think  of  Rebecca  amid  the  olive  groves  of  Oranitdah 
Care  for  her  father  s  old  age,  kindliness  to  the  jwir 
and  the  MifFcritig,  and  the  workings  of  a  mind 
strong  in  i^idurance,  would  bring  tranquUlity  if  not 
haj)piness^  till  the  band  might  be  pressc<l  to  the 
Aubdiied  heart  without  crying      peace,  peace. 
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No.  16.— ROWENA. 

RowENA  is  an  ingenious  blending  of  the  natural 
and  the  artificial,  so  generally  at  war  with  each 
other  in  society.  Born  timid,  sweet,  and  yielding, 
she  is  brought  up  to  pride,  reserve,  and  authority. 
The  will  which  had  originally  the  pliancy  of  the 
flower  spray,  has  become  a  power  accustomed  to 
dominion,  and  the  lovely  Saxon  encounters  oppo- 
sition with  astonishment  that  each  soft  wish 
should  not  be  held  for  law.""  The  moment  diffi- 
culties come,  she  has  nothing  to  meet  them  with 
but  tears,  and  this  is  what  we  see  every  day — the 
mask  and  the  features  are  not  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  yet  the  mask  is  worn  so  long  that  the 
features  take  its  likeness.  That  "e'en  in  our 
ashes  live  our  wonted  fires,^  is  not  true  of  those 
sifted  embers  which  constitute  what  is  called  so- 
ciety. We  become  things  of  habits  and  forms, 
"  the  breathing  pulse  of  the  machine'*  is  modu- 
lated into  set  beatings.    Donne  says ; — 

"  Who  makes  the  last  a  pattern  for  next  year, 

Turns  no  new  leaf,  but  still  the  same  thing  reads ; 
Seen  things  he  sees  again,  and  heard  things  hears, 
And  makes  his  life  but  like  a  pair  of  beads.'* 

And  yet  this  is  the  common  routine  of  existence, 
and  best  that  it  should  be  so  it  is  for  those  who 
feel  too  keenly,  and  who  turn  the  eye  on  the  in- 
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ward  world  and  think  that  fate  keeps  her  deadliest 
arrow  in  &tore.  It  is  the  Rebeccas  not  the  Ro- 
weuas  who  go  forth  in  the  solitude  of  the  heart. 
Mow  often  atuid  those  who  seem  in  our  masque- 
rade world  to  be  clothed  with  smileSj  and  who  hold 
no  discourse  save  cm  **fainiliar  matter  of  to-day," 
should  we  find  one  whose  sufTering  might  startle 
ua — 

'*  —  CouM  we  put  ftiidc 

The  m&sb  and  ntuuilL'  that  \m  warn  hy  pn4(?i" 

How  different  too  would  the  real  character  be  from 
that  which  ii  assumed ;  how  little  often  do  the 
most  intimate  know  of  each  other.  But  the  dif* 
ference  tluit  the  stranger  might  discover  is  nothing 
to  that  which  we  trace  in  ourselrea*  The  burning 
climate  of  the  south  leaves  iu  darkness  on  the 
chaek^the  trying  air  of  the  world  leaves  a  yet 
deeper  darknct^s  on  ihi-  heart.  To  the  generous^ 
ih^  affectionate,  and  the  lugh- minded  these  lessons 
ore  taught  more  bitterly  than  to  the  calmer^  coldtrr^ 
and  more  si^finh  teni[>erament.  But  to  those  uho 
sprang  forth  into  life — love  in  the  hearty  and  that 
heart  uu  the  lips,  harsh  it  the  teaching  of  ex  peri- 
eocsCi  How  hai  the  eager  kindness  been  repaid  !)y 
ingratitiKle;  affeetion  has  been  bestowed  and  neg- 
lected^ — truHt  re[iaid  by  treacherj,  and  last  and 
worn  complained,  by  whom  have  wc  been  beloved, 
even  aa  we  ha¥e  loved  ! 

II  3 
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Ivanhoe  is  the  first  historical  novel — Scott  was 
the  magician  who  took  up  the  old  ballad,  the  for- 
gotten chronicle,  and  the  dim  tradition,  saying, 
"  Can  these  bones  live  ?"  He  gave  them  breathing, 
brilliant,  active  life.  No  historian  ever  did  for  his 
country  what  he  has  done — ^no  one  ever  made  the 
past  so  palpably  familiar  to  the  present.  Till  he 
drew  attention  towards  it,  it  is  singular  how  little 
people  in  general  knew  of  the  English  history. 
He  has  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  between 
us  and  our  forefathers,  and  made  popular  the  en- 
tertainment he  originated.  It  has  been  deemed  an 
objection  to  the  historical  novel,  that  its  coloured 
pages  are  likely  to  divert  attention  from  the  graver 
page  of  history.  We  might  answer,  that  a  reader 
so  indolent  and  so  unenquiring  would  have  been  like- 
ly, without  such  attraction,  not  to  have  read  at  all ; 
but  we  must  also  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  how 
many  severely  antiquarian  works  date  their  origin 
from  the  interest  excited  in  the  Waverley  novels. 
Moreover,  we  must  add  that  Ivanhoe  is  perfect 
merely  as  an  historical  picture  ;  it  gives  the  most 
accurate  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  time.  Scott 
has  also  been  accused  of  too  great  a  leaning  to- 
wards chivalry.  There  was,  we  admit,  in  his  own 
temperament,  a  keen  sympathy  with  that  stirring 
and  picturesque  time ;  but  if  he  lost  none  of  the  bril- 
liant colour,  he  also  gave  the  reverse.  Not  one  in 
ten  thousand  ever  considered  the  hard  and  uncertain 
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nature  of  feudal  tenure,  tiU  he  paitited  the  op- 
pressioDS  of  Front  Bceiif,  atuL  the  arbitrary 
rule  supported  by  the  Free  Companies.  But  while 
a  young  and  ardetit  spirit  may  well  be  prmilted 
to  kindle  at  the  exploits  of  the  good  knight  and 
true,**  and  to  think  highly  of  marvels  wrought 
by  single  hand  f  yet  the  bane  and  antidote  are 
both  before  us,  and  no  one  would  seriou^y  wish 
for  that  troubled  and  uncertain  time  again*  No 
one  who  saw  the  evil*,  as  depicted  in  I  vanhoe,  at- 
tendant on  the  ^way  of  sword  and  spear,  would 
wis^h  even  their  most  brilliant  hours  back — no, 
not  to  be  the  victor  of  the  tilted  field,  and  by  his 
(rophii?^  at  tlie  feet  of  the  Quetm  of  Love  and 
Bcfiuty — his  own  elio&en  and  fancied  Rowena^ 
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THE  MONASTERY. 


No.  I7e--MARY  AVEXEL, 
I  HATE  lately  been  reading*  tJie^e  ooTels  o%*er 
agmn,  with  u  pleasure  whkh  onlj  tliose  who  have 
been  placed  ia  similar  circumstances  can  under* 
itand*  They  have  bad  the  advantage  of  assoda- 
tion  and  contrast.  It  has  been  a  perpetual  delight 
to  dwell  on  their  descriptions,  and  then  look  around 
and  see  scenes  so  completely  their  opposite^  tnslesd 
of  the  winding  river,  the  green  field,  and  the  tmmU 
liar  oak  and  elm*  I  look  upon  the  vast  sea,  whofie 
dash  against  the  rock  never  ceases — and  on  a  land 
whose  heights  are  covered  with  a  wilderness  of 
wood — ^and  where  the  single  trees  scattered  in  the 
foreground  are  the  cocoa  nut  and  palm*  Every 
page,  too,  has  a  charm  almost  beyond  its  first  eag^ 
perusal — how  much  do  they  recall  of  the  days  when 
they  were  read  before— how  many  conversations 

•  I  Iwgan  to  wsiie  the»e  papers  from  memory,  bul  ibe  kind* 
tmi  of  Mr  Hiition,  a  gentleman  of  Cape  Conatj  li&t  sinc«  sup- 
plied m«f  with  i\w  **  Works  of  Sir  Waller  ScotU" 
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for  whieh  tliey  furnished  the  material— how  each 
different  character  gave  its  cast  to  its  opinion, 
while  every  different  volume  seems  to  bring  back 
the  friend  with  whom  it  was  the  favourite.  No 
book  is  fairly  judged  till  it  is  read  twice,  and  at 
distant  periods.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  variation 
of  taste  in  ourselves.  I  can  remember  I  devoured 
the  story  keenly^  dwelt  on  all  that  partook  of  sen- 
timent, anfl  never  questioned  the  depth  of  any  re- 
mark, I  DOW  find  that  I  take  chief  interest  ia 
what  brings  out  character.  I  enter  more  into  the 
humourous,  and  am  every  now  and  then  tempted 
to  analyse  the  truth  of  a  deduction.  I  think  more 
over  what  I  am  reading,  and  delight  more  in  con- 
necting the  world  of  fiction  with  that  of  reality. 

In  the  '*  Monastery,*'  Scott  has  gone  back  upon 
that  more  fanciful  and  legendary  vein,  which  ori- 
ginated the  '*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel/'  He 
admits  frankly  the  failure  in  the  introduction  of 
supernatural  agency— on,  however,  what  scarcely 
appears  to  me  the  true  ground.  The  supernatural 
has  even  now  hold  on  human  imagination,  if  it  be 
linked  with  its  fears,  or  its  sentiments.  Look  at 
the  effect  produiied  in  the  "  Bride  of  Lammer- 
muir,"  where  the  agency  is  that  of  the  terrible,  and 
Scott  himself  points  out  the  charm  of  the  exquisite 
story  of  Undine/*  where  the  fancy  is  awakened 
through  the  affections.  But  the  supernatural  has 
its  keeping  m  well  as  the  real*  Now  the  White 
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Lady  of  Airend  does  fiothiog  that  might  not  bav 
better  effected  by  mere  mortal  agency,  and 
the  ludjcrous  destroys  the  poedcal.  It  does  mi 
harmoDize  with  the  fanciful  conception  to  employ 
it  in  ducking  a  tnonk,  and  produdng  a  bodkin  to 
shew  that  a  knight  was  descended  from  a  tailor's 
daughter;  and,  after  all^  this  magic  intercou 
does  not  affect  Halbert's  character^ — he  is  but  w* 
the  magic  of  circumstances  alone  would  make  of 
high-spirited,  brave,  and  intelligent  youth.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Mary  Avenel — she  is  born  on 
all  Hallows  eve — she  sees  her  father's  ghost,  and 
the  spirit  linked  to  the  fortunes  of  her  house,  but 
all  this  has  no  result— she  is  but  what  a  maiden 
niight  well  be  whose  birth  and  fortunes  were  so 
much  at  variance — quiet,  meek  and  subdued,  yel 
with  that  simple  dignity  which  self-respect  anci 
early  association  usually  give.  The  respect  for 
gentle  birth  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Scottith 
nation,  and  this  if  a  prejudice  grows  out  of  our 
noblest  illusions.  It  is  a  disinterested  pride,  taking 
something  solemn  from  the  dead  among  whom  it 
must  originate.  Its  chief  distinctions  are  the 
guerdon  of  high  qualities,  of  skill  in  the  council, 
and  courage  in  the  fiuld.  Tliegood  fame  of  those 
who  have  gone  before,  seems  at  once  the  gage  and 
incentive  of  our  own.  The  common-place  of  to- 
day is  coloured  by  the  picturesque  of  yei^erday. 
Never  will  there  be  poetrvi  generous  eudcoirour* 
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or  lofty  ttiundarcl  of  excelleDCe»  but  among  a  people 
wbo  lake  pride  in  the  past.  It  is  the  pa&t  that  re- 
deems and  elevates  tlic  present.  The  gmd  worketl 
from  this  feeling  h  beuutifully  e^howrij  as  calling 
out  the  kindly  Aetise  with  us.  In  Eh{ieth  Glen- 
dlmiiog  it  takes  the  &hape  of  endnring  hoipitality^ 
and  afl>K^tionate  respt^t  to  the  unfortunate.  In 
Tibb  Tackcti,  tlie  bower-woaian,  by  increaied  de- 
%*otion  to  the  fortunes  of  a  fiitnily  fallen  from  iti 
liigh  estnte.  By  the  by,  how  |>erfeet  are  these 
twoj  each  in  lier  way.  What  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  good  dame  s  ejacuktiofiy  when  her  mater- 
nal pnde  and  mxwiy  are  awakened  to  the  utmost 
by  her  son*a  »ii«snions,  to  iippeur  befor*?  the  **  Ab- 
liot^' — Hiii  will  be  doue;  but  an'  he  had  but  on 
\m  Sunday  ho^  1^  Wliat  more  true  to  life  than 
the  way  in  which  the  bower- woman  take^  art  and 
port  in  all  the  former  glorie:^  of  the  family.  It  U 
the  ^me  spirit  that  auimates  Coniitant  in  his  pre- 
bm  to  the  memoirs  of  IS'apoleon.  His  valet  haa 
iotne  share  in  his  vletorieft,  or  a^  he  himself  mo^t 
poedcally  inttmatei)  **  rl  je  in?  twi*  pan  la  ruio*  fai 
rr f ti  prm  {TeUe.**  The  episode^  too,  of  Katharine^ 
the  iU-fate<l  mistr^ft  of  Julian  Arend,  ia  ihv 
moM  (k*eply  pathetic  incident  that  ever  turned  on 
**  trusting  affection  iU-miuiieiL*'  The  refDome 
subdued  by  love,  the  painful  timidity,  the  desire 
to  please,  eonntantly  checketi  by  the  dread  that  its 
[lower  ia  over,  the  seufte  of  thauie  and  degradation, 
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were  never  more  exquisite  in  their  truth  than  in 
this  slight  sketch.  Another  great  beauty  in  the 
Monastery,"  are  the  poetical  fragments  sung  by 
the  White  Lady.  Fanciful,  full  of  imagery  and 
melody — they  would  bear  comparison  with  Scott'^s 
earliest  and  happiest  efforts.  Though  the  word 
effort  is  mistaken  as  applied  to  poetry,  it  comes 
unbidden  if  it  come  at  all.''*  Its  very  writers  might 
themselves  wonder  why  at  times  harmony  and  ima- 
gery crowd  upon  the  mind  which,  at  another  time, 
would  seek  them,  and  in  vain.  The  presence 
of  poetry  is  as  mysterious  and  uncertain  in  its 
loveliness  as  the  shadowy  beautj^  of  the  White 
Lady  of  Avenel. 


No.  18.— MYSIE  HAPPER. 

Scott  seldom  chooses  a  heroine  from  any  but 
the  upper  ranks.  He  rarely  urges  that  this  is 
"the  loveliest  low-born  lass;^^  he  likes  the  lady 
of  his  choice  to  be  unexceptionable  in  her  quarter- 
ings,  and  I  believe  that  the  blot  in  Sir  Percie 
Shafton's  escutcheon  originated  in  the  desire  to 
excuse  the  mes-aMiance.  Still  the  miller  has  a  sort 
of  poetical  aristocracy — he  belongs  to  the  realm  of 
tradition  and  ballad — the  picturesque  which  the 
mill  gives  to  the  landscape,  with  its  gigantic  wings, 
and  its  rushing  stream  is,  in  some  kind,  commu- 
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nicated  to  the  owner*  He  is  cofmectetl  with  all 
that  is  loveliest  in  pastoral  life,  the  golden  corn- 
field, the  glad  barvest-harne ;  and,  if  there  be  a 
beautiful  bit  in  the  country,  it  is  where  the  mill 
rears  its  dusky  sails.  Neither  has  it  lost  its  fair 
predominance  even  in  our  own  day.  The  most 
exquisite  ballad  of  modern  prnduction  flings  a  new 
charm  around  the  mill-dam.  Need  we  name  Mr 
Tennyson*s  "  Miller  s  Daughter,**  Now,  as  anti- 
quity was  tiie  chief  charm  of  rank  with  Scott*  we 
can  imagine  it  almost  supplying  its  place — poetry 
in  tlie  case  of  the  *  Miller's  Daughter*  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  peerage. 

Mysie  Happer'j*  great  charm  is  the  perfect  na- 
ture in  the  delineation  ;  she  is  just  a  lively  good- 
humoured  girlt  who  has  known  no  care,  but  whose 
naturally  ready  wit  has  been  quickened  by  constant 
activity,  in  Dame  Glendinning'H  kitchen  she  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  make  herself  usefuL 
Love  gives  the  one  touch  of  elevation  to  the  warm 
and  beating  heart,  which  knew  not  its  own  iendbu 
lities  and  itf  0¥m  powers.  The  depth  of  a  woman's 
character  is  to  be  tested  by  her  choice  in  affectioti ; 
according  to  that  preference  must  be  her  standard 
of  perfection.  Now,  Sir  Percie  is  but  a  feather- 
brained coxcomb — At  ill  My«ieV  liking  may  well 
stand  excused.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  lover 
owes  half  his  qualities  to  the  imagination  of  his 
miitreaa ;  and,  it  inu»t  be  admitted,  that  a  proper 
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outside,  and  fair  apparel,  are  not  a  bad  foundatioD 
for  fancy.  Sir  Percie's  discourse,  garnished  with 
its  pearls  of  rhetoric,  seems  to  us  marvellous  non- 
sense, but  we  must  remember  that  the  miller's 
daughter  had  the  great  advantage  of  not  under- 
standing it.  Now,  the  generality  of  people  are 
very  much  in  the  situation  of  the  courtiers  in  the 
story  of  Princess  Sable,  over  whose  cradle  an  old 
fairy   pronounced  some   mysterious  prediction. 

The  courtiers  and  nurses  did  not  comprehend 
one  word  that  she  said ;  they,  therefore,  concluded 
it  was  something  very  fine,  or  very  terrible."  After 
all,  the  instinct  of  the  heart  did  not  deceive  her^ 
the  knight  of  the  three-piled  velvet  and  the  em- 
broidered satin,  proves  brave,  generous,  and  true. 
We  cannot  hold  the  delineation  of  Sir  Percie,  to  be 
the  Complete  failure  which  even  its  author  admits  it 
to  be.  This  candour  is  one  of  Scott'^s  most  remark- 
able qualities  ;  but,  like  a  rich  merchant,  his  gene- 
ral ventures  are  successful  enough  to  admit  of  oc- 
casional failure.  He  can  afford  a  loss.  The  view 
that  he  takes  of  the  fruitlessness  of  an  attempt  to 
make  a  delineation  popular,  founded  solely  on 
gone-by  affectation,  is  to  a  great  degree  true ;  but 
we  must  also  add  that  the  light  airy  cavalier  re- 
quired a  degree  of  playfulness  which  is  not  one  of 
Scott's  qualities.  He  is,  too,  entirely  Scotch,  and 
wit  is  not  a  Scottish  characteristic  ;  they  want  the 
brightness,  the  abandon^  the  ready  repartee  so  pe- 
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cullarly  to  both  French  and  Irish.  The  Scotch 
are  loo  cautious  to  be  witty — ^they  take  thought 
bt^furehand  of  their  aiiswerfl ;  they  are  not  people 
of  impulse^  and  wit  is  an  itiipulse*  *'  It  tprings 
ipontancoufl  if  it  spring/*  But  then  they  have 
Intrnuur,  rich,  racy,  sly  humourj  full  of  national 
character,  and  nearly  allied  to  pathos.  This  hu* 
niour  Scott  has  in  [lerfection.  Wit  belongs  to  the 
head»  and  humour  to  the  heart— there  is  alwayg 
somewhat  of  inconsequence  in  the  character  of  a 
witty  people. 

What  a  strange  page  in  human  history  is  that 
of  social  distinction  ;  no  people  &o  savage  but  they 
have  a  sort  of  fashion.  Even  among  the  wild 
[people  in  whose  eountry  I  am  now  writings  there 
are  all  the  small  distinctions  of  small  gentility — far 
example,  it  is  not  **  ctminte  il  faut  to  wear  silk," 

Yet,  m  if  to  vindicate  the  humanity  of  Scott*8 
creation!^)  we  ore  iniiendbly  interested  in  the  Eu- 
phuiit.  I  would  almost  accuse  the  reader  of  hard- 
hearted ness,  who  does  not  sympathise  with  the 
knight's  morttfi cation f  when  the  rough  English 
soldier  m  reraor*t4y  reveals  the  ignoble  parentage 
of  his  tnother*  We  do  uot  know  a  prettier  scetiei 
yet  **  touching  withali"  than  where  Sir  Pcrcie  lorrea 
the  planner  and  companion  of  his  escape  to  return^ 
m  ho  itup()ot(e#,  to  her  father.  He  lookn  back  and 
gees  her  standing  desolate  and  hopeless,  with  the 
gnld  ehdn  neglected  in  her  hand.  With  one  deli- 
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cate  touch  is  revealed  the  deep  world  of  love  and 
joy  beating  in  her  heart.  When  Sir  Percie  comes 
back  to  question  of  her  state,  look  in  his  face 
she  dare  not ;  speak  to  him  she  cannot ;  but  her 
feelings  find  expression  in  a  timid  caress,  bestowed 
on  the  neck  of  his  horse.  Whatever  may  be  Sir 
Percie^s  fortunes  in  the  foreign  land  whither  he  is 
bound,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  they  can 
never  be  utterly  forlorn,  with  such  a  fair  and  faith* 
ful  companion. 
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No.  19.— MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Her  name  is  a  note  of  the  nightingale.'^ 
What  the  troubadour  minstrel  said  of  his  mistress 
may  be  also  said  of  Mary  Stuart.  Beauty,  and  all 
the  prestige  that  birth  gives  to  beauty,the  far  deeper 
interest  that  attends  misfortune,  and  the  abiding 
terror  of  a  violent  death  ;  all  these  invest  the  me- 
mory of  the  ill-fated  queen  with  a  sad  charm,  felt 
to  the  present  hour.  "  No  man,"'  says  Brantome, 
ever  beheld  her  without  love  and  admiration,  or 
thought  of  her  fate  without  sorrow  and  pity." 
From  the  cradle  an  evil  fortune  attended  upon  her. 
The  birth  of  a  first  and  royal  child,  which  should 
have  awakened  joy  and  hope,  only  added  keener 
anxiety  to  the  death-bed  of  her  father.  "  The 
kingdom  came  with  a  woman, said  the  dying  mo- 
narch, dying  beneath  the  pressure  of  defeat  and 
despair,  "and  it  will  go  with  a  woman."  He 
knew  the  strong  hand  that  was  needed  to  curb  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  time ;  if  it  had  been  too 
much  for  himself,  who  wore  spur  and  sword,  what 
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would  it  be  to  one  made  for  the  lute  and  distaff 
"  Ijet  not/*  saya  the  young  Tndian  mother,  in  the 
*  Prairie/  **  let  not  my  child  he  a  girl,  for  very 
sorrowful  is  the  lot  of  woman."  If  this  be  true, 
and  few  will  deny  it,  it  h  more  than  true  in  the  lot 
of  the  royal  orphan.  The  chronicles  of  tlie  bouse 
of  Stuart  would  almost  justify  the  Grecian  belief 
in  fatality.  Their  doom  was  with  them  :  tlie  state 
— the  scaffold — imprisonment  and  ex^ile,  crowd  the 
annals  of  their  race ;  on  each  high  brow  of  their 
fated  house  is  the  shadow  of  the  coming  evil — the 
deep  melancholy  eyes  are  dark  with  the  hours  t© 
come.  It  would  seem  as  if  inanity  and  wortliIes»- 
ness  w^ere  their  sole  exemptions  ;  the  only  kuigs 
whom  destiny  rejected  as  unworthy  vicdiiiSj  were 
the  weak  James,  and  the  profligate  Charles ;  but 
in  Marys  the  rarest  qualities  and  the  worst  for- 
tunes of  her  house  were  united.  A  child,  she  be- 
came an  exile  from  her  native  soil.  In  the  very 
lowest  class  it  is  well  to  be  bred  up  amid  those 
scenes  wherein  our  future  i»  cast;  nothing  erer 
supplies  the  place  of  those  early  associations — 
nothing  ever  knits  the  heart  to  the  place  of  its 
birth  like  the  remembrances  of  chilJliood — nothing 
can  give  the  entire  knowledge  of  a  people,  but 
having  been  brought  up  among  them.  This  is  im? 
place  to  enter  into  the  long  disputed  question  of 
Mary's  guilt  or  innocence.  If,  as  Wordswortli 
says. 
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  It  ia  a  joy 

To  think  the  beat  we  can  of  human  kind," 

it  must  be  one  to  think  the  "  best  we  can""  of  a 
creature  so  gifted.  Where  we  cannot  excuse,  we 
may  at  least  extenuate;  palliating  the  faults  of 
others  is  a  different  thing  from  palliating  our  own. 
Mary  was  brought  up  in  a  bad  school.  History 
has  no  darker  perjt>d  than  the  annals  of  the  era 
over  which  Catherine  presided ;  it  combined  the 
fiercer  crimes  with  the  meaner  vices;  craft  and 
cruelty  went  hand  in  hand.  From  her  cradle, 
Mary  was  taught  to  dissemble^  and  taught  it  as  a 
science  wherein  superiority  was  matter  of  mental 
triumph.  As  the  author  of  Devereux'*  truly 
says,  it  is  through  our  weaknesses  that  our  vices 
punish  us,^*  Now  the  great  e^dl  of  Mary's  life  was 
her  choice  of  Darnley  as  a  husband— a  choice 
solely  dictated  by  his  personal  appearance.  Had 
she  chosen  more  wisdyj  how  different  might  her 
career  have  been  !  She  was  too  clever  herself  not  to 
have  felt  superiority,  and  she  had  too  much  of  the 
yielding  natural  to  woman,  not  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  one  who  had  possessed  tliat  moral  strength 
which  is  the  secret  of  supremacy.  Scott's  picture 
is  but  a  fragment — yet  how  finished— how  excel- 
lently in  keeping  with  our  previous  historical  con- 
ception !  We  are  taken  in  the  •*  fitrong  toil  of 
grace*'— we  feel  how  surpassingly  lovely  was  the 
ill>fated  queen — we  do  not  wonder  at  the  fascina- 
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tion  that  she  exercised  over  all  that  came  within 
her  charmed  circle.*^  How  well,  too,  the  thought- 
lessness, the  impetuosity,  and  the  imprudence  are 
indicated,  rather  than  expressed.  She  encourages 
the  attachment  between  Catherine  Seyton  and  Ro- 
land Graeme,  without  one  moment^s  consideratioQ 
of  what  the  consequent  unhappiness  may  be  from 
the  difference  in  their  station :  she  cannot  repress 
the  biting  sarcasm,  though  next  to  madness  in  her 
position  ;  and  the  tendency  to  dissemble  is  shorn 
in  those  slight  things  which  are  the  stepping-stones 
to  more  important  acts.  The  scene  where  Mary 
signs  the  papers  of  her  abdication  is  among  Scott's 
very  finest.  The  relenting  of  the  rough  old  earl  is 
full  of  humanity ;  it  shows  also,  most  strikingly, 
the  influence  of  Mary'*s  fascination.  But  the  au- 
thority, dependent  on  such  fascination,  builds  its 
tower  of  strength  on  the  sand ;  favour  is  deceitful, 
and  beauty  is  vain  ;  such  an  empire  calls  forth  too 
much  passion,  and  too  many  weaknesses;  false 
hopes  are  entertained,  jealousies  arise,  and  envyings 
and  bitterness  remain — a  foe  is  more  easily  made 
than  a  friend;  and  how  difficult,  or  rather  how 
impossible,  so  to  apportion  smile  and  word  as  to 
please  rivals  stimulated  by  every  variety  of  vanity  ! 
It  was  with  Mary  Stuart  as  with  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  loveliness  became  a  snare,  and  hatred  grew 
more  envenomed,  because  made  personal,  from  the 
mortification  of  unreasonable  expectation.  When 
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the  Scottish  queen  said  **  Adieu^  phissant  pmjs  d€ 
in  Frttnee/^  she  knew  not  that  i^he  bade  acHeu  to 
her  youth,  and  all  jouth*&  careless  gladness  :  she 
knew  not  that  she  went  to  dwell  among  a  pc^ople 
for  whose  habits  her  education  had  entirely  unfitted 
her*  We  can  imagine  how  unpopular  the  man- 
ner of  her  French  attendants  would  be,  with  all 
their  gaiety  and  light  gallantry,  among  the  stern 
Jind  Btajd  jieople  of  Scotland  ;  how  much  of  that 
unpopularity  would  reflect  upon  their  mistress, 
Moreovurj  there  is  no  difference  so  bitter  as  reU- 
gious  difTerence*  Mary's  catholic  faith  was  theu 
an  object  of  positive  horror;  much,  therefore,  that 
has  been  alleged  against  her  may  well  be  set  down 
to  the  violent  exaggeration  of  party  spirit ;  but, 
even  were  it  otherwise,  pity*  even  to  pain^  is  the 
only  feeling  with  which  we  can  think  of  the  metan- 
choly  prisoner,  the  best  of  whoM^  years  jmssed 
under  watch  and  ward  in  the  gloomy  castles  of 
Lochlevin  and  Futheringham. 


No.  20.^CATHERINE  SEYTON, 
It  is  not  in  the  calm  and  ineanured  paths  of  to* 
day  that  we  i»ee  the  more  bold  and  jironoiniced 
characfern,  whose  outlines  have  Ijccn  rough-hewn 
by  the  utrong  hitnd  of  necessity  ;  yet  to  such  troti- 
blcci  times  often  belong  tlie  de\'elopment  of  our 
VOL.  n.  t 
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noblest  aud  b4?5t  qiialitiefi — ih^  stormy  gtjlf  of 
Ormus  throws  up  the  finest  pearls.    It  is  not  In  the 
seusan  of  tranquility  that  we  know  aaght  of  the 
^nerous  devotion,  the  fertility  of  resource,  and  the 
forgetful ness  of  self  often  shown  in  the  hour  of 
trial*  Wlien  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  how 
many,  only  accustomed  to  indolence,  luxury,  and 
custom,  showed  that  "  there  was  iron  in  the  rose 
and  I  whether  at  the  call  of  tkity  or  of  aifeetiun, 
were  prepared  to  bear  even  to  the  uttermoati  and  to 
exert  a  fortitude  till  then  undreamedof  In  such  a 
uiuuld  is  cast  the  character  of  Catherine,    She  has 
been  destined  for  the  cloister,  a  vocation  utterly  at 
variance  with  that  warm  heart  and  ready  wit  with 
which  nature  had  gifted  her :  she  has  worked  at 
the  embroidery  frame  :  she  has  told  lier  beads^  and 
dwelt  in  quiet  and  seclusion.    The  destructicm  of 
fier  monaslery  opens  before  her  a  wide  and  troubled 
world  ;  her  spirits  rise  as  she  needs  their  support ; 
she  Bnds in  herself  strength  to  eudu re, and  courage  to 
resist  again.  This  time,  however,  of  her  own  free  will 
she  goes  into  seclusion ;  but  it  is  solitude  uniniat^ 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  generous  devotion^  and 
invigorated  by  the  performance  of  duty*    There  i§ 
that  which  at  once  arrests  our  sympathy  in  Catfao* 
rine  Sey ton's  attachment  to  her  royal  mistress — ^il 
is  the  resuh  of  enthusiasm  acting  upon  the  moet 
generous  feelings.    In  those  days  loyalty  was  a 
iai*ed — the  right  divine  had  its  religion.    To  ihit 
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abstract  belief,  Catlierine  brought  that  persotial 
earnestness  with  wiiich  the  higli-ioneti  atul  sen&i* 
tive  temperament  enters  into  all  that  it  undertakes. 
This  was  soon  heightened  by  that  affection  Mary 
knew  so  well  how  to  inspire*  It  is  coloured  in  the 
loveliest  and  loftiest  light  of  humanity  ;  the  pic- 
ture of  Catherine  Seyton,  cheering  the  solitude  of 
her  imprisoned  mistress  with  the  playful  gaiety  of 
a  spirit,  an  yet  unbroken,  as  it  is  unspotted  by  the 
world.  What  high  re.4olve  and  constancy"*  in  in 
the  courage  with  with  she  plans  and  looks  forward 
to  escape  f  How  true  to  the  more  generous  im* 
pulses  of  her  age  ii%  the  utter  disbelief  of  all  the 
charges  brought  against  the  queen  t  Suspicion  and 
youth  are  no  comrades  for  each  other.  Youth  is 
frank,  eager,  and  prone  to  believe  in  the  good  :  it 
looks  round,  and  it  sees  flowers;  it  looks  up  and 
»eet  f^tarjt ;  evil  ajipeors  imjKi&iiiblei  because  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  ourselven*  It  remains  for  after 
and  weary  year»  to  teach  us,  that  even  the  young 
and  the  innocent  may  be  led  into  crime  by  the 
strong  influence  of  temptation.  Passion  fir«t,  and 
interest  after  ward  i^^  lures  the  feet  of  men  into  dark 
and  crooked  paths,  which  none  in  earlier  and  holier 
hours  dei'med  they  aiuld  tread.  We  may  have 
been  often  tleccived,  but  It  is  not  until  we  ourselves 
begin  to  deceive  that  we  dread  deceit*  There  is 
an  arch  playfulness  about  Catherine  Beyton  with 
whidi  Scott  delights  to  invest  his  creaUon^— they 
I  2 
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may  be  less  heroines,  but  they  are  more  womeo. 
There  is  not  a  more  delightful  temper  in  the  daily 
relations  of  life  than  this  sweet  gaiety— it  brings 
its  own  sunshine — making  that  beautiful  which 
was  not  so/**  relieving  the  monotonous,  and  in- 
spiring the  sad.  A  gay  temper  is  like  a  bright  day ; 
true,  it  may  have  its  faults — a  little  petulance,  a 
little  wilfulness — the  flush  may  be  too  ready  in  the 
cheek,  and  the  flash  too  prompt  in  the  eye  ;  still 
these  are  only  trifles  to  be  pardoned,  and  we  like 
that  all  the  better  in  which  we  have  something  to 
forgive.    The  Lady  Fleming  says  of  Catherine, 
"  Heaven  pity  him  who  shall  have,  one  day,  a 
creature  so  beautiful  to  delight  him,  and  a  thing  so 
mischievious  to  torment  him."    He  would  be  very 
well  off — the  meteor  light  would  be  softened  and 
subdued  when  it  came  to  burn  on  one  only  hearth. 
The  light  step,  though  more  measured,  would  shed 
music  through  the  house ;  and,  somewhat  sobered 
by  time,  and  touched  by  grief,  which  is  knowledge, 
the  riper  years  of  Catherine  Seyton  would  be  of 
those  that  show 

"  how  divine  a  thing, 

A  woman  may  be  made." 
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No.  22,— ALICE  LEE. 
The  history  of  most  Bctions  would  be  far  stranger 
than  the  fictions  themselves ;  but  it  would  be  a 
dark  and  sad  chronicle.  Half  the  works  that  con- 
ftituti^  the  charm  of  our  Ids u re,  that  give  their 
owo  iaterent  to  the  long  November  evening,  or 
add  to  the  charm  of  a  tunimer  ooou  beneath  the 
grecDWood  tree,  are  the  offspring  of  jioverty  and 
uf  imin.  Dr,  Johnpoii  wrote  Rassela*  "  to  |my 
the  laat  decent  regjiect  of  the  living  to  the  dead — 
hii  tnotfaerV  funeral  exj^n^i.  Mow  often  Is  the 
writer  Dbliged  to  put  his  own  trouble,  his  suf* 
fering,  or  hu  sorrow  aKide,  to  fintah  the  task  ! 
The  hand  may  irembli^  the  eyes  fill  with  unbid* 
den  tears,  antl  the  teuiplesi  throb  with  feverish  pain, 
yet  how  often  is  there  »ome  hard  and  harsh  ne- 
cemiVft  which  aaya,  **tbe  work  must  be  done/^ 
Reader*,  in  general,  think  little  of  this* ;  they  will 
aay»  ^'  ]>ear  t  how  delightful  to  be  altle  to  write 
meh  charming  thing!^  *  haw  it  mu^^t  amute  you 
I  believe  if  there  were  only  the  author  s  amuae- 
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tnent  in  the  case  it  would  fall  very  short  of  their 
own ;  not  but  that  compositian  has  its  tnoments 
of  keeu  and  rapid  delight  when  the  scene  rises 
vividly  before  youj  and  the  mind  is  warm  with 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  powers ;  but  these  are 
only  **  angel  visits^""*  they  do  not  form  the  staple 
of  any  work*  Literature  soon  becomes  a  power* 
not^  what  It  once  was,  a  passion  ;  but  literary  suc- 
cess, like  all  others,  is  only  to  be  obtained  and  re- 
tained, by  labour — and  labour  and  inclination  do 
not  always  go  together.  Take  all  our  most  emi- 
nent writersj  and  the  quantity  of  workj  hard  work, 
they  have  got  through,  will  be  found  enormous 
and  perpetual.  Literature,  as  a  profession,  allow^t 
little  leisure,  and  less  indulgence*  The  readetii 
are  the  gainers  ;  to  them  how  little  difference  does 
it  make  that  Marmion  "  was  written  in  youth, 
healthy  and  prosperity  ;  while  Woodstock  "  was 
the  weary  task  of  breaking  healthy  and  broken 
fortunes — their  amusement  is  the  same !  But 
even  to  the  most  careless,  deeper  interest  is 
thrown  around  these  volumes,  and  every  little 
touch  of  individuality  seema  like  the  familiar  to- 
tercourse  of  a  friend.  Lock  hart  says  in  the  Me- 
moir, "  1  know  not  how  others  interpretctl  various 
passages  in  *  Woodstock but  there  were  not  a 
few  that  carried  deep  nteautng,  for  such  of  Scoit^s 
own  friends  as  were  acquainted  with,  not  his  pecu- 
niary  misfortuties  alone,  but  the  dronping  health 
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of  his  wife,  and  the  consolation  afforJed  him  by 
the  dutiful  devotion  of  his  daughter  Aiincj  in  whose 
character  and  demeanour  a  change  had  occurred 
eiictly  similar  to  that  painted  in  poor  Alice  Lee 
— *a  light  joyous  air,  with  something  of  a  humor- 
ous expre^iont  wliicli  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
amusetiietit^  had  Tanished  before  the  touch  of  af* 
fcction,  and  a  calm  melancholy  had  supplied  its 
place,  which  seemed  on  the  watch  to  adminieter 
comfort  to  others*^" 

There  is  3  very  touching  allusion  to  Misa 
Scott*s  anxiety  about  her  father**  enjoyments,  in  the 
Diary  : — "  Anne  is  practising  Scottish  songs,  which 
I  take  m  a  kind  of  cnmpliment  to  my  own  ta&te^ 
as  her'a  leadd  her  chieHy  to  foreign  music.  I 
think  the  good  girl  ices  that  I  want  and  must  misa 
lier  sister's  j Peculiar  talent  in  singing  the  airs  o* 
our  native  country,  which,  imjierfect  as  my  mu* 
deal  ear  is,  make,  and  have  always  made,  tiie 
most  pleasing  impression  on  me ;  and  bo,  if  she 
puih  a  constraint  on  herself  for  my  sake;  I  can  only 
say  in  re(|uttiil,  *  God  bless  her !'  "  There  is  suu- 
ahine  in  a  shady  ptac«»  and  it  is  soothing  to  ima- 
gine the  pleasure  that  Scott  mu^i  have  hatl  while 
investing  the  creature  of  his  imagination  with  the 
love  atid  devotion  which  had  lK*cn  his  own  «oiace. 
There  is  a  striking  reality  aliout  the  character  of 
Alice  Lec,  They  are  indeed  unfortunate  who  can 
rcciill  no  likeneisi  who  are  not  reminded  of 
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actual  iristance  of  affection  lightetiing  adversity, 
and  shedding  its  own  sweetness  aver  llie  sorrow 
wliich  it  could  at  least  share.  Alice  Lee  is  among 
the  most  lovable  of  Scott^s  femioine  creations*  So 
writer  possessed  to  a  greater  degree^  that  faculty 
which  Coleridge  so  prettily  describes  in  one  line — 

"  My  eyes  make  piehires  when  they're  sbuti*' 

And  every  appearance  of  Alice  Lee  is  a  picture. 
We  see  her  first  in  the  shadowy  twilight,  the  light 
step  of  youth  subdued  to  the  heavier  tread  of  age ; 
and  in  the  dialogue  that  follows,  with  what  force, 
and  yet  what  delicacy j  we  are  made  acquainteil 
with  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  maiden's  heart ! 
Alice  is  at  the  most  interesting  period  of  a  womanV 
existence*— when  the  character  is  gradually  form* 
ing  under  circumstances  that  develop  all  the  latent 
qualities*  The  rose  has  opened  to  the  summer— 
the  girl  has  suddenly  become  a  woman. 

Alice  Lees  predotninate  feeling  is  attachment 
to  her  father  :  her  love  for  her  cousin  is  a  gentle 
and  quiet  love ;  it  belongs  to  the  ease  and  fami* 
liarity  of  childhotxl ;  it  is  constantly  subdued  by 
a  rival  and  holier  sentiment.  Alice^s  devotion  la 
her  father  is  not  merely  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty, 
it  is  a  warmer  and  keener  emotion — there  is  pity 
and  enthusiasm  blended  with  her  filial  piety— die 
•eei  the  kind-hearted  old  man  bowed  by  adversttYp 
mortiBed  in  all  those  innocent  vanities  which  sit 
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closely  to  every  heart ;  his  old  age  is  dcfprived  of 
those  comforU  with  which  youth  may  dispense — 
but  which  are  hard  to  lose  when  they  are,  and  have 
long  becn»  matters  both  of  Hght  and  habit.  No 
^votider  that  his  child  cliugs  to  him  with  a  deeper 
sadder^  tendeme^ia*  Who  can  avoid  bringing  the 
picture  home  to  Scott  himself  P  his  diUcultie^ 
seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  awaken  the  mofit  pain- 
ful sympathy.  They  came  upon  him  in  his  old 
age,  Jit  wtfB  met  with  the  noblest  itpirst  of  resist- 
ance. Prom  the  time  that  he  felt  labour  to  be  a 
duty— witli  what  unflindiing  earnestness  did  he 
aet  about  that  labour !  Not  e%^eti  when  working 
to  achieve  the  dearest  objects  of  his  ambition^Ui 
beoome  the  master  of  Abbotsford~to  settle  an 
ddeat  and  beloved  son  in  life--did  Scott  exert 
him«cir  as  ho  did  when  the  exertion  was  for  his 
creditora.  It  aeema  doubly  hard  when  we  think 
how  much  others  had  to  do  with  the  burden  whose 
weight  was  upon  him  even  to  the  grave. 

"  Woodstock^  belongs  to  a  better  lim&  ScotI 
felt  his  powers  vigorous  as  ever — and  no  one  could 
itnagine  and  dwell  upon  ftuch  a  creation  as  AJiee 
Ijcc,  and  not  be  the  better  and  the  happier.  Every 
time  she  appears  on  the  scene  she  brings  with  her 
an  atmoaphere  of  purity  and  beauty,  How  hjvely 
is  the  iaene  conjured  tip  in  the  little  hnt,  wlien  the 
evening  disturbs,  but  to  make  mu&ical^  the  silence 
of  die  forest  glades;  and  the  words  of  faith  and 
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hope,  cheering  the  gentle  and  maiden  heart,  which 
was  titeir  worthy  temple  I  Again^  in  what  a  noble 
and  high  spirit  is  her  rejection  of  Charles's  uDge* 
nerous  suit*  Only  one  of  a  school,  whose  profligacy 
was  the  cold  result  of  vanity,  could  have  insulted 
a  purity  so  simple  and  m  apparent,  by  dishonour- 
able affection*  But  it  is  mockery  to  use  the  word 
affection  in  such  a  case^  I  do  not  believe  that  affcc* 
tion  C4in  exist  with  truth,  without  the  ideal,  »nd 
without  blending  with  itself  all  that  is  best  and 
most  earnest  in  our  nature.  Charles  thinks  far  less 
of  Alice  tlian  of  the  sneer  of  Buckingham  and  llie 
jest  uf  Rochester. 

As  I  said  before,  a  series  of  pictures  might  be 
formed  of  Alice  in  the  variout  situations  of**  Wood- 
stock." There  are  three  which  have  always  singu- 
larly impressed  my  imagination.  The  first  is  the 
little  turret,  with  Dr.  Rocheliffe  in  the  little  turret- 
chamber,  when  he  proposes  to  her  to  make  a  seem- 
ing assignation  with  the  king  r  there  is  the  dignily 
that  would  light  her  eyes,  the  timidity  that  would 
colour  her  cheek,  and  the  intuitive  sense  of  right 
that  could  not  for  a  moment  tamper  with  its  Gne 
sense  of  maidenly  propriely.  Then  the  ieeood^p 
where  she  stands  in  the  green  coppice^  looking,  as 
she  thinks,  her  last  on  the  lover  who  leaves  her 
under  the  most  bitter  perversion  of  her  real  m catl- 
ing :  liLT  cheek  is  white  as  monumental  niarblot 
and  her  long  fair  curls  damp  with  tlie  heavy  dews 
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— they  are  the  faint  outward  sigB  of  what  is  pass- 
ing in  her  heart.  The  third  is  where,  escaped 
fmtn  a  danger  which  had  fieetned  so  eertain,  so  im- 
minent)  she  throws  herself  half  io  thankfulness, 
half  in  afTection,  into  her  father  s  arms^  and  then  is 
suddenly  reiralled  into  a  sweet  and  timid  conscious* 
ness  of  Markham  Everard's  presence* 

None  of  Sir  Walter's  novels  end  mure  satisfac- 
torily than  "  Woodstock/  There  could  he  but 
one  destiDy  for  Alice— the  genial  and  quiet  circle 
of  an  Engliih  home,  who§c  days  are  filled  with 
plea^sant  duties,  and  whose  sphere  lies  around  the 
heart h>  The  devoted  daughter  is  what  she  ought 
to  be — tile  affectionate  mother  and  the  happy 
wife. 
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MARMION. 


No.  22.— CONSTANCE. 
It  is  a  curious  thing,  after  years  have  elapsed, 
to  go  back  upon  the  pages  of  a  favourite  author. 
Nothing  shows  us  more  forcibly  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  ourselves.    The  book  is  a  men- 
tal mirror — the  mind  starts  from  its  own  face,  so 
much  freshness  and  so  much  fire  has  passed  away. 
The  colours  and  the  light  of  youth  have  gone  to- 
gether.   The  judgment  of  the  man  rarely  confirms 
that  of  the  boy.    What  was  once  sweet  has  become 
mawkish,  and  the  once  exquisite  simile  appears 
little  more  than  an  ingenious  conceit.    The  senti- 
ment which  the  heart  once  beat  to  applaud  has  now 
no  answering  key-note  within,  and  the  real  is  per- 
petually militating  against  the  imagined.    It  is  a 
great  triumph  to  the  poet  when  we  return  to  the 
volume,  and  find  that  our  early  creed  was,  after 
all,  the  true  religion.    Few  writers  stand  this  test 
so  well  as  Sir  Walter  Scott.   We  read  him  at  first 
with  an  eagerness  im])etuous  as  his  own  verse: 
years  elapse*  we  again  take  up  those  living  pages. 
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mA  ve  find  oLirselves  carried  away  as  before. 
Our  choice  hm  changed,  perhaps,  m  to  favourite 
pussages,  but  we  still  find  favourites*  Scott  is  the 
epic  |XK;t  of  England ;  he  does  for  chivalry  what 
Homer  did  for  the  heroic  age.  He  caught  il 
ju£t  fading  into  dim  oblivion,  living  by  tradition, 
veiled  by  superstitioHt  uncertain  and  exaggerated ; 
yet  not  less  the  chaos  from  whence  sprang  the  pre* 
sent,  which  muit  trace  to  that  tnorning-checqucrcd 
darkness  the  acquisitions  and  the  characteristics  of 
ta-d»y«  What  constitutes  the  great  epic  poet  ?  his 
power  of  revify ing  the  past,  1 1  is  not  till  a  nation 
has  gained  a  certain  point  in  civilization  that  it 
desires  to  look  back  ;  but  when  action  allows  a 
breathing  time  for  thoughtf  and  the  mechanical  and 
ctiatomary  has  succeeded  to  the  adventurous  and 
uneacptwted,  then  we  desire  to  trace  the  N  ile  of  our 
moral  prfsgress  to  its  far  and  hidden  fountains*  It 
h  i\m  dejiire  which  u  the  inspiration  of  Walter 
Scott,  From  the  dim  waters  he  evokes  the  shining^ 
fipiritt  and  from  scattered  fragments  constructs  the 
glorious  whole*  We  cannot  ay  in  pa!  hi  ze  with  the 
regret  thnt  he  expresses  in  one  of  the  exquisite  in- 
trcHluctions  to  **  Marmion,*^  when  but  for  want  of 
kingly  coutitetiance — 

**  Dn  dm,  in  immorul  p trjun, 
I  tail  tm$cd  tte  Tiblp  Hound  a^jnin-** 

Bryden  lived  in  an  age  when  the  jxjlitical  and 
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moral  standards  were  set  at  too  low  a  water-mark 
for  the  high  tides  of  poetry.  With  the  most  splen- 
did and  vigorous  versification,  with  an  energy  of 
satire  and  wit  that  had  the  point  of  the  dagger  and 
the  weight  of  the  axe,  Dryden  was  deficient  in 
what  Scott  possessed.  He  would  have  lacked  the 
picturesque  which  calls  up  yesterday,  and  the  sen- 
timent which  links  it  with  to-day.  The  machinery 
of  guardian  angels  which  he  proposed  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  first  design  was  a  failure.  It  is  a 
great  poetical  mistake  to  revive  exploded  supersti- 
tion. The  gods  are  effective  in  Homer,  because 
both  the  age  of  which  he  wrote  and  that  in  which 
he  wrote,  believed  devoutly  in  the  terrors  of  their 
thunder.  But  the  guardian  angels  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland — St.  George,  St.  Patrick, 
and  St.  Andrew — could  never  have  been  more  than 
ingenious  human  inventions.  Scott  did  as  much 
with  superstition  as  any  modern  writer  could  ven- 
ture. He  gave  the  omen,  the  prophecy,  and  the 
gramarye,  without  which  the  picture  he  drew 
would  have  been  incomplete.  And  what  a  picture 
he  has  drawn  !  how  true,  how  breathing  !  It  is 
England,  exactly  as  England  was :  full  of  tumult 
and  of  adventure,  but  with  a  rude  sense  of  justice 
and  a  dawn  of  information  destined  to  produce  such 
vast  after-growth  of  knowledge  and  prosperity. 
No  writer  has  the  art  of  conveying  so  much  by  a 
slight  intimation.  Sir  Hugh,  the  Heron  bold,  urges 
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his  invitation  on  the  English  Baron,  that  ha  Piaj 
breathe  his  war-horse  wellj"  for— 

The  Scf»ts  can  rem  &  mettled  «t^d, 

And  loTc  lo  coucb  a  spear* 
St  George  I  0  itiiring  life  ikcy  h§d 

That  hxfm  «cich  iie^bbcKin  near/* 

Wat  TinljQ  gives,  in  thr^  lines,  an  equally  vivid 
notion  of  the  consequences  of  such  "  pleasant  pas* 
lime:"— 

They  bum'd  my  little  lundy  tower; 
Thi'  foul  licnd  rive  tKeir  sduU  therefore ! 
U  hod  nut  bcca  bum'd  a  ye^r  or  aiort.'* 

Not  to  have  jour  house  hiinied  over  your  head 
for  m  twelvemonth  seems  an  unwonted  piece  of  do- 
mestic quiet.  The  metre,  too^  of  these  noble  poems 
was  admirably  chosen.  It  is  entirely  English ;  it 
belongs  to  the  periml  it  ill  titrates  ;  and  the  battl 
alone  in  ^*  Harm  ion**  tnuy  show  what  was  its  spin 
and  strength.  It  must,  indeed^  have  rung  like  a 
silver  trumpet  amid  tlie  silken  inanities  of  the  Hay- 
ley  and  Seward  school.  It  ii  quite  odd  now  to 
read  the  sort  of  deprecating  praise  with  which  these 
poems  were  received  by  the  establishc^d  entiGal 
autboritict*  7  he  expression  nf  popular  appLause  is 
too  strong  to  be  re&isted,  but  while  Mr*  Scott's 
talent*  are  universally  aiiniittetl,  he  is  constantly 
adinonishcd  lo  dioose  iome  loftier  theme,  as  if  any 
tbetne  could  h«ive  been  better  suited  to  a  great  no- 
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tional  poet,  than  one  belongint;  to  the  hiitory  of 
that  country  whose  youth  is  renewed  in  his  stirring 

lines. 

Never  did  any  one  age  produce  two  minds  so 
essentially  opposed  as  those  of  Byron  and  Bcoll. 
Byron  idealised  and  expressed  that  bitter  spirit  of 
discontent  which  has  at  the  present  moment  taken 
a  more  material  and  tangible  form.  He  is  the  in- 
carnation of  November,  Prom  time  immemorial 
it  has  been  an  Englishman's  privilege  to  grumble, 
and  Byron  gave  picturesque  language  to  the  uni- 
versal feeling.  He  embodied  in  his  heroes  what  is 
peculiarly  our  insular  character—its  shyness,  its 
sensitiveness  J  and  its  tendency  to  morbid  desponc]- 
ency.  Scott,  on  the  contrary,  took  the  more  com- 
mercial and  Hghting  side  of  the  character  t  he  em- 
bodied its  enterprise  and  rciistancc.  The  differ- 
ence  is  strongly  shown  in  the  delineation  of  their 
two  most  marked  heroes — **  Lara''  and  "  Mar- 
mion/'  Both  are  men,  brave,  unscrupulous^  and 
accustomed  to  action;  but  Lara  turnB  diigufi 
from  a  world  which  to  him  has  neither  an  illusmi 
nor  a  pleasure*  Marniion^-*  on  the  contrary,  de-^ 
iiresi  to  pursue  his  career  of  worldly  advancement ; 
he  looks  forward  to  increased  riches  and  power* 
and  indulges  in  no  misanthropic  misgivings  as  to 
the  worth  of  the  acquisition  when  once  gaioed. 
Both  are  attended  by  a  Page— that  favourite  ( 
tion  of  the  olden  dramatists ;  Byron's  h  little  more 
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than  the  shadowy  but  graceful  outline :  Scott  has 
worked  out  his  creation  truly  and  severely.  The 
Pages  in  the  old  drama  are  entirely  poetical  crea- 
tions ;  they  occupy  the  debatable  ground  between 
the  fanciTul  and  the  existing;  they  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  romantic  in  literature-  They  could 
only  have  been  fancied  when  poetry  delighted  to 
hold  love  a  creed  as  well  as  a  passion^  The  heart 
called  up  the  ideal  to  redeem  the  real^  and  an  at* 
tiichmcnt  was  elevated  by  diiiinterestedness  and 
oioral  beauty*  There  is  none  of  this  high-toned 
imagination  in  the  classic  fictions.  Women  were 
then  considered  im  articles  of  property.  The 

Sevm  lovely  eapttves  of  the  Lcabkii  line, 

Skill 'd  in  eficb  m%  iintiuiteh*d  ttt  $afm  divine" — 

wiUi  whom  Agmineinnon  fieeks  la  propitiate  the 
wralli  of  Aehillesi — hold  an  inferior  place  to  the 
**  twice  ten  vaset  of  refulgent  gold'* — or  to  the 
twdve  rac^-hones  destined  to  form  part  of  the  of- 
fering* Achillea,  though  he  protests  that  he  loves 
I  lie  "  beaiittrul  captive  of  hh  stpear,*^  not  only 
parta  with  her,  but,  what  would  almost  have  been 
wor»e  to  a  woman,  |iarti  with  her  without  an  adieu, 
and  she  is  received  ai^ain  in  silent  indifference. 
She  dqiarti  without  a  farewell,  and  returns  with* 
out  m  welcome.  Briseib^  however,  loses  grouiul  in 
our  sympathy,  by  her  lamentation  over  the  body 
of  Patroclus 
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The  first  loved  consort  of  my  virgin  bed, 
Before  these  eyes  in  fatal  battle  bled : 
Thy  friendly  hand  uprear'd  me  from  the  plain. 
And  dried  my  sorrows  for  a  husband  slain. 
Achilles'  care  you  promised  I  should  prove, 
The  first,  the  dearest  partner  of  his  love." 

Certainly,  the  promise  of  a  second  husband  may 
be  very  eflTective  consolation  for  the  loss  of  the 
first ;  still  it  says  little  for  the  delicacy  or  the  con- 
stancy of  the  lady  who  was  so  consoled.  But 
Christianity  brought  its  own  heaven  to  the  things 
of  earth  ;  every  passion  was  refined,  and  every  af- 
fection exalted.  Only  under  the  purifying  influ- 
ence of  that  inward  world  to  which  it  gave  light, 
could  sentiment  have  had  its  birth — and  Sentiment 
is  the  tenth  Muse  and  the  fourth  Grace  of  modem 
poetry. 

But  in  the  description  of  Constance  there  also  is 
that  strong  perception  of  the  actual,  which  is 
Scott's  most  marked  characteristic.  He  paints  her 
exactly  what  in  all  probability  she  would  have 
been  ;  he  works  out  the  severe  lesson  of  retribu- 
tion and  of  degradation.  What  is  the  current  of 
"  Marmion's  mind,  when 

"  Constance,  late  betray 'd  and  scom'd, 
All  lovely  on  his  soul  return 'd  : 
Lovely,  as  when,  at  treacherous  call, 
She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall ; 
Crimson  *d  with  shame,  with  terror  mute, 
Dreading  alike,  escape,  pursuit ; 
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Till  love,  vlcioriouB  o'er  dannt, 
Hid  ftiara  and  blushes  in  his  mrma  ! 

Such  is  the  first  picture;  what  is  the  second? 

Alas  !  thoit^ht  he^  how  changed  tluii  iiiieiii 
How  cbiingi^d  those  thmd  loolu  liaire  been  I 
Since  yeart  of  guilt  and  of  disguifie 
Have  ftm*d  the  terrors  of  her  eyes. 
No  more  of  virgin  terror  spesk* 
The  blood  that  triantled  in  her  cheeks  i 
Fierce  ftnd  unfeniinitie  fire  tberc!^ 
Frenzy  for  joy  ^  for  grief  detpair*" 

It  is  the  atrangtst  problem  of  humanity — one 
tao»  for  which  the  closest  investigation  can  never 
quite  account — to  trace  the  pfogres^  by  whicli  in- 
liocance  becomes  guilt,  and  how  those  who  formerly 
trembled  to  think  of  crime,  are  letl  on  to  commit 
that  at  which  they  ouce  shuddered.  The  man  the 
most  iteeped  in  wickedness,  must  have  had  his  in- 
noceilt  and  his  happy  moments — a  child,  he  mugt 
have  played  in  the  sun^ilnne  witli  spirits  as  light  ai 
the  golden  curlB  that  toss  on  tlie  wind.  His  little 
handji  must  have  been  daspet]  jti  prayer  at  his 
mother*!!  knee ;  he  must,  during  some  moment  of 
yonth's  generous  warmth,  have  pitied  human  suf- 
fering, and  wondered  how  man's  blood  ixjuld  ever 
be  shed  by  man :  and  if  this  hoUls  good  of  man-* 
how  much  more  so  of  wmnan  !  But  that  it  is  one 
of  those  stern  truth*  which  experience  forces  us  to 
kiiow^we  never  could  l>elieve  tn  murder  as  a  fe- 
minine  crime;  yet,  from  the  days  uf  Clytemnestrat 
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down  to  those  of  Mrs,  JohnsoD,  who  took  her  trial 
for  murder,  lookiog  very  respectable  in  a  black 
silk  cloak  aad  straw  boiioet/'  woman  has  been  urged 
oti  to  that  la&t  and  most  desperate  wickedness. 
But  the  causes  of  masculiiie  sin  are  more  various 
than  those  which  act  upon  the  gentler  sex^  A 
woman^s  crime  has  almost  always  its  origin  in  thai 
which  was  given  to  be  the  sweetest  and  best  part 
of  her  nature — her  affections :  a  man's  influence  it 
much  greater  over  a  woman  than  hers  over  him — 
almost  unconsciously  she  models  her  sentimenis 
upon  his — she  adopts  his  opinion she  acquires 
the  greater  portion  of  her  information  through  his 
means.  As  to  her  character — by  character,  I  would 
wish  to  express  that  mental  bent,  whict]^  once  taketi^ 
always  influences,  more  or  less,  that  character— 
**  Love  gave  it  energy,  as  love  gave  it  birth/*  An 
attachment  is  a  woman^'s  great  step  in  life ;  for  the 
first  time,  she  is  called  upon  to  decide  ;  and  on  that 
decisioti  Jiow  much  of  the  future  will  rest !  There 
arc,  of  course^  many  exceptions  to  this  rule— there 
are  instances  in  which  the  wife  lias  been  the  re» 
deeming  angel — but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten*  the 
man  raises  or  depresses  his  companion  to  his  own 
moral  level.  I  remember  once  staying  with  a  lady 
who  was  robbed  of  a  raluable  gold  chain.  The 
policeman  was  sent  for,  and  his  frrst  inquiry  was, 
as  to  who  "  the  maid  kept  company  with  ?'**  for  th« 
London  thieves  have  a  regular  iet  of  lovers— and 
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tbat  is  bow  half  the  robberies  are  committed. 
Constance  ie  worked  out  in  darker  colours  than 
Scott  often  uses  for  bis  feminine  portraits*  Our 
sex,  at  least,  ought  to  be  grateful  to  hiin«  for  how 
divine  is  the  faith  he  hold^  in  all  tbat  u  good  in 
us!  Even  with  Constance^  bow  much  the  loul  ie 
**  subdued  by  pity  P — how  is  the  horror  relieved 
by  beauty!  I  know  no  description  conveying  such 
an  idea  of  exquisite  lovelitiess,  that  of  Con^tunre 
before  her  judges 

Her  ftex  n  page**  dre^  bctied, 
Obsmred  her  chimm^  but  niulil  not  bide* 
A  monk  iindici  tbc  nilken  bnnd, 

lliat  tied  her  tn*M(M?»  Tmr; 
And  down  licr  slender  Ajidi  thi*y  upmdt 

tn  ringlels  rich  and  rnrc. 
Wben  tbiw  her  fiwe  wiw  givrii  ki  liew, 
Alihougb  BO  palUd  irna  bor  hiitf. 
It  did  n  giuutly  conti'fyit  bcur 
To  those  briglil  ringk'ts  gltstpring  Iktr : 
Hcf  look  eomposed,  iind  wteiifly  ^yw^ 
B#i|idte  a  nialcblm  t'oniiliiiiev  r 
Aiid  tlierc  iibe  itood,  no  eolm  and  pok, 
That^  but  het  bn^attiing  did  not 
And  moiioti  itigbt  of  vyv  and  IwmL 
Ami  other  Inwoni^  urarmnt^d 
Tliat  neither  mtxm  tnw  puW*  *}w  UrJu, 
Vou  might  haw  tltaugbt  a  (mm  of  wajc* 
Wfmjght  to  the  very  life,  wa»  thwe, 
So  <lM  ibe  waiH  to  pab%  io  fiiir/' 

It  is  wonderful  how  touch  Bcott  contrivcii  to  sug* 
gett  to  the  ]  magi  tin  ti  on.  The  above  picture  britigi 
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Gonstance^s  prerious  existence  so  vividly  to  mind ! 
The  fugitive  nun  is  again  beneath  the  sway  from 
whence  she  once  fled : — she  fled,  timid,  truadng, 
and  hopeful;  the  beating  heart,  impatient  of  le- 
straint,  and  confident  of  happiness — ^the  lurking 
daring  shown  in  the  very  escape ;  and  the  native 
courage  in  the  resolve  that  could  brave  all  the  ter- 
rors of  superstition  :  time  passes  on — 

"  For  three  long  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride." 

Here  again  the  spirit  of  determination  is  shown  ; 
Constance  will  not  dwell  alone,  apart — 

"  Within  some  lonely  bower." 

Mo ;  she  will  keep  at  her  lover'^s  side — ^in  the  wide 
and  weary  world  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait 
upon  Marmion*s  steps.  But  even  that  haughty 
spirit  has  its  sad  weak  moments :  Sir  Hugh  has 

"  Often  mark'd  his  cheeks  were  wet 
With  tears  he  fain  would  hide." 

It  is  a  cruel  proof  of  the  want  of  generosity  in 
human  nature,  that  an  affection  too  utterly  self- 
sacrificing  always  meets  with  an  evil  return.  The 
obligation  for  which  we  know  there  is  no  requital 
becomes  a  burden  hard  to  be  borne;  we  take  refuge 
in  ingratitude.  Secondly,  the  conscience  is  never 
quite  without 

"  That  shuddering  chill 
Which  follows  fast  on  deed  of  fll ;" 
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and  we  are  glad  to  lay  the  blame  an  any  rather 
than  ourselves;  and  lastly — fpr  small  misfortunes 
are  harder  to  bear  than  great  ones^ — we  are  impa- 
tient under  the  minor  afinoyancesi  inevitable  in 
eonsequence.  Marmion  had  not  so  much  rt- 
hausted  his  love  for  Ck)n&tance  as  that  he  was 

"  Wmy  to  hear  tlie  1]l^j|p«rate  iiiAid 
Thrtfttetl  by  Itini,  beieeeh,  upbraid." 

Tefirvof  misery  and  mortification  had  done  their 
work  :  right  and  wrong  were  confounded  together 
in  the  first  instance-  Constance  could  neither  look 
forward  nor  bock  ;  she  was  fnrcetl  to  exist  intensely 
in  tlie  pretML^nt ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  wur £^t  puni^h^ 
meats  that  guilt  can  know.  Our  youth  is  gone 
from  us  with  all  its  kindliness,  its  innocent  fondness, 
and  its  graceful  amusements;  memory  can  only 

**  ~  lead  m  buck 

In  niOTtmfy  moc^kf^ry       ihf  ihinkjng  imtk 
Of  our  ymmg  liff,  no  J  ^iiit  out  rvi*ry  my 
Of  hopt*  and  IntUi  we've  lott  upon  w»y/' 

Our  future  is  obscure  and  threatening;  the  eyes 
involuntarily  turn  away — they  can  see  mithitig  but 
the  phantom — more  terrible  for  its  indistinctness — 
of  slow,  but  CiTtain  retribution,  Reoiorse»  unat- 
tended by  repentance,  always  works  for  evil — it 
adds  bitterness  and  anger  to  error. 

Such  are  the  dark  materials  out  of  which  the 
chamcler  of  Ccmstance  is  formed ;  we  can  trace  ita 
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degradatJan  step  by  step — we  see  how  ihe  timid 
has  growD  hardened — the  resolute  reckless — mnd 
the  affectionate  only  passionate.  Constant  cotiiact 
with  coarser  natures  has  seared  the  finer  percep- 
tions,  and  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  deadeoed 
by  hardship,  suffering,  and  evil  communion.  The 
character  so  formed  h^  now  to  be  worked  upon  by 
the  most  fearful  passion  which  can  agitate  the 
human  heart — that  which  is  strong  as  death  and 
cruel  as  the  grave — ^the  passion  of  jealousy.  The 
name  of  jealousy  is  often  taken  in  vain— Henry 
VI I L  is  called  jealous  when  he  was  only  tyrantti* 
cal ;  the  mere  desire  of  influence,  envy  and  irrita* 
bility  of  temper,  are  often  veiled  under  the  name 
of  jealousy  and  many  a  hui&band  and  wife  talk  of 
**  being  jealous,*^  while  in  reaUty  profoundly  iiidif- 
ferent  to  each  other,  and  only  desiring  a  decent 
excuse  for  anger :  it  is  oftener  envy  than  any  other 
feeling  But  the  passion  of  jealousy  caimot  exist 
without  the  passion  of  love,  and  is,  like  iti^  parent^ 
creative,  impetuous,  and  credulous.  Earth  holds 
no  misery  so  great  ae  that  of  doubting  the  affee* 
tion,  which  is  dearer  than  life  itself — ^and  perhap* 
it  takes  its  worst  shape  to  a  woniaru  Her  attach- 
ment is  to  her  more  than  it  ever  can  be  to  a  man. 
It  enters  into  her  ordinary  course  of  existence — it 
belongs  to  the  small  sweet  cares  of  every  day— 
while  it  is  not  less  the  great  aim  and  end  of  ber 
being.    With  her,  but  "  once  to  doubt *^  in  not 
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once  to  be  resolved,''  but  to  plunge  into  a  cbaos 
of  small  distracting  fears.  How  niueh  more  must 
this  be  the  case  when  the  afTection  has  been  one  of 
sacrifice  and  of  dishonour  !  Constance  must  have 
watched  for  weary  hours  the  slightest  sign  of  change 
— she  must  have  feared  before  she  felt — expected 
long  before  it  came — yet  scarce  believed  when  it 
did  come*  At  length  the  fatal  hour  arrives  ;  she 
knows  that  she  is  *^  betrayed  and  scorned*"  Id  the 
fearful  solitude  of  Lindisfame^  how  bitterly  must 
she  have  numbered  every  sacrifice  made  to  that 
false  knight  and  false  lover  Youthj  innocence, 
hours  of  tender  watch  fulness,  hope  on  earthy  and 
belief  in  heaven — all  these  have  been  given  for  hit 
iake^  who  leaver  her  to  iierish  by  a  dreadful  death 

4ind,  what  is  the  worst  sttngof  that  deaths  leaves 
her  for  another  She  has  attempted  the  life  of  her 
rivals  and  fatletU  A  darker  doom  yet  remains ;  fthr 
will 

**  01  ve  Uim  to  tbt  heiMknmii'i  tiTokei 
Altliotigh  her  hnm  tlut  imtint  broke*'* 

Marmion  s^hall  not  live  on  with  a  fairer  bride — ^Uiat 
hearty  which  had  been  so  unutterably  precious  to 
her,  shall  never  be  tlie  resting-place  of  another. 
The  fierce  and  daring  love  which  has  ruletl  her 
thnnigh  life  is  with  her  even  in  death.  She  gave 
the  fatal  |iacket — 

**  But  to  aiAim  her  •ouJ  tkm  ncmv 
Sbitl  av«r  w#d  wMi  Mvmloii.** 
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There  is  here  one  exquisite  touch  of  knowledge  in 
feminine  nature: — the  grave  yawns  beneath  her  feet» 
opened  by  her  lover'^s  falsehood — her  revenge  has 
pointed  the  pathway  to  his  scaffold — ^yet  her  heart 
turns  to  him  with  an  inconsistent  reliance-— and 
menaces  that  dark  conclave  with  fiery  visitings  if 
Marmion'^s  vengeance  late  should  wake  she  has 
yet  a  lingering  pride  in  the  brave  and  powerful 
baron» 

"  First  amid  England's  chivalry." 

Scott  deprecates  censure  on  him,  who 

**  died  a  gallant  knight — 
With  sword  in  hand  for  England's  right.'* 

Still  more  might  we  deprecate  it  for  her  who  died 
in  Holy  Isle.'^  The  morality  of  pity  is  deeper  and 
truer  than  that  of  censure.  The  sweetest  and  best 
qualities  of  our  nature  may  be  turned  to  evil,  by 
the  strong  force  of  circumstance  and  of  temptation. 

Constance  is  but  the  general  history  of  those  who 
escape  from  the  convent-cell  of  restraint,  and  lose 
the  softest  feathers  of  the  dove's  wing  in  the  effort ; 
a  few  feverish  years  flit  by— and  then  comes  the 
endr^espair  and  death  ! — For  such  a  grave  there 
is  but  one  inscription — "  Imphra  pace  r 
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Wlut  Mck  I  ken  to  gatkcr  iato  word*  f 
Th0  Menaa  that  rise  bcfim  me  m  I  turn 
The  pagwa#  old  time*.  A  word-Hi  niwn 
Coigure*  the  put  before  me,  till  It  grove 
Uore  eetnel  then  the  preacnt  t  that— I  lee 
Bnt  with  the  common  eyee  o#  daily  lift. 
Imperfect  and  impatient;  bat  the  paat 
Oat  of  imagination  worfct  iu  truth. 
And  growt  distinct  vith  poetry. 


I. 

PETRARCH'S  DREAM. 

Rosy  as  a  waking  bride 
By  her  royal  lover's  side, 
Flows  the  Sorgia*s  haunted  tide 

Through  the  laurel  grove, — 
Through  the  grove  which  Petrarch  gave, 
All  that  can  escape  the  grave — 

Fame,  and  song,  and  love. 

He  had  left  a  feverish  bed 

For  the  wild  flowers  at  his  head, 

And  the  dews  the  green  leaves  shed 

O'er  his  charmed  sleep : 
From  his  hand  had  dropp'd  the  scroll 
To  which  Virgil  left  his  soul 

Through  long  years  to  keep. 
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Paadon  on  that  cheek  had  wrought, 
Its  own  paleneai  had  it  brought ; 
Passion  marks  the  lines  of  thought : 

We  must  feel  to  think. 
Care  and  toil  had  flung  their  shade 
Over  that  bright  head,  now  laid 

By  the  river's  brink. 

Youth  that,  like  a  fever,  bums ; 
Struggle,  scorning  what  it  earns ; 
Knowledge,  loathing  as  it  learns ; 

Worn  and  wasted  heart ! 
And  a  song  whose  secrets  are 
In  its  innermost  despair ; — 

Such  the  poet's  part! 

But  what  rises  to  efface 

Time's  dark  shadows  from  that  face ! 

Doth  the  heart  its  image  trace 

In  the  morning  dream  ? 
Yes ;  it  is  its  light  that  shines 
Far  amid  the  dusky  pines, 

By  the  Sorgia's  stream. 

Flowers  up-springing,  bright  and  sweet, 
At  the  pressure  of  their  feet, 
As  the  summer  came  to  greet 

Each  white  wa\'ing  hand. 
Round  them  kindles  the  dark  air ; 
Golden  with  their  golden  hair, 

Glide  a  lovely  band. 

Spirits,  starry  Spirits,  they. 
That  attend  the  radiant  day, 
When  the  freed  soul  burst  the  clay 

Of  its  prison  wall : 
Distant  visions  they  appear  ; 
For  we  only  dream  of,  here, 

Things  etherial. 
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But  one  gUdclK  g«ntly  nigh^ 
HutUHn  lave  within  h^t  tye, — 
Love  til  At  is  too  true  to  die, — 

That  it  li&avpo'fi  own. 
Let  the  aiigclf  first  look  dweU 
Where  the  mortal  lored  so  well. 

Ere  yet  life  woa  flown. 

To  that  nngel'look  wma  ^ven 
Ai]  that  etrcr  yet  from  heaven 
Purified  thi*  enrthly  leaven 

Of  ii  betttiitg  heart. 
She  hsih  breath  <?d  uf  hope  ind  lo^*e, 
Ai  they  wftmi  the  world  abovt ; — 

She  mmi  now  depart. 

Aye,  I  My  tlmt  love  linth  fQwer 
On  the  fpirit'*  dyin^  hour* 
Shnring  ilA  itnniiiruil  tlowrr, 

M  Jittering  iu  dofim  : 
For  tliAt  fjitr  und  my«tir  dreiim 
By  the  Sorg-U*  hallowi^d  itreani, 

Kindled  ttom  the  tomb. 


IL 

THE  BANQUET  OF  ASPA9IA  AND  PEIIICLKH 

VfAtit%*P  by  the  Bniiill  wbtti^  flngft*. 

Which  ttM  chondi  oIm^Vi 
On  thi*  atr  iht*  mu«ie  lin^t^ 
or  a  low  and  bnpiid  lay 
From  a       Ionian  lyre 
Vltrpte  eiirtainft  Hang  tlir  wall*, 
And  ihit  clyinj!  tlnytitrht  fallt 
O'er  thi?  rno^rbli^  p4*di''4t4lN 

Of  the  ptltari  tJ<at  aspire. 
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In  honour  of  Aspasia, 
The  bright  Athenian  bride. 

There  are  statues  white  and  solemn, 

Olden  gods  are  they ; 
And  the  wreath'd  Corinthian  column 
Guardeth  their  array. 

Lovely  that  acanthus  wreath, 
Drooping  round  the  graceful  girth : 
All  the  fairest  things  of  earth. 
Art's  creations  have  their  birth — 
Still  from  love  and  death. 
They  are  gathered  for  Aspaaia, 
The  bright  Athenian  bride. 

There  are  gold  and  silver  vases 

Where  carved  victories  shine ; 
'^\lule  within  the  sunlight  blazes 

Of  the  fragrant  Teian  wine, 
Or  the  simny  Cyprian  isle. 
From  the  garlands  on  each  brow 
Take  they  early  roses  now ; 
And  each  rose-leaf  bears  a  vow, 

As  they  pledge  the  radiant  smile 

Of  the  beautiful  Aspasia, 

The  bright  Athenian  bride. 

With  the  spoils  of  nations  splendid 

Is  that  stately  feast ; 
By  her  youthful  slaves  attended — 

Beauties  from  the  East, 
With  their  large  black  dewy  eyes. 
Though  their  dark  hair  sweeps  the  ground. 
Every  heavy  tress  is  wound 
With  the  white  sea-pearl  around ; 
For  no  queen  in  Persia  vies 

With  the  proud  Aspasia, 

The  bright  Athenian  bride. 
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One  fmlh  cAUght  rinne      — the  fmwt , 

Though  It  dovmcjul  look  Uiou  weartjftl. 
And  nor  flower  nor  pearl 
Wmdi  thjr  atiVuni  hair  rniKong : 
Wtih  a  wliite,  tuiiiiidAll'd  foot, 

ht^mmg  languid  m  thy  lute, 
Weareth  thy  soft  lip,  ihotigb  mut^ 
SmiJea  yet  ftiulder  than  ihy  tong* 

Can  grief  come  nigh  Aipaci% 

Tlie  bright  Allieninn  bride  f 

On  m  ivory  couch  reclining 

Doth  the  bride  appear ; 
In  her  eyei  the  bght  U  shiomg^ 

For  her  chief  b  near;— 
And  her  §iiiile  grows  bright  to  giise 
Oil  the  ilatcly  Fc!ricll^«, 
Lord  of  the  A  tlienian  Meaa> 
And  of  Greeee'i  dcfttinies. 

Glodoui,  in  thoae  andect  dayt, 

Wi«  Lb«  bver  of  Ajipaiiia, 

The  bTighl  Atb«mao  bride. 

Eomi  her  rasall  luMd,  perftunt?  bretthing 

Wat  •  myrtle  item, 
Fitter  for  her  Mght  halr't  vreityaf 

Than  or  gold  or  g«m  $ 

For  the  myrtle  hmtbia  of  lore, 
OVr  h^r  cheek  lo  purdy  white, 
From  h^  dark       eaine  ineh  Ugbl 
At  £*,  on  fl  ittmnif  Q%hl, 
With  ihe  inoon  abortu 

Pair  at  moimlighl  wat  Aipaik» 

The  bright  Athenian  hnde. 

Theae  fair  riviotii  hmrt  dfpartadp 

Like  a  piwtV  drram, 
Leanng  u«  pale  und  fAint^heaitad 

By  lUe  s  common  itremn^ 

kS 
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Whence  all  lovelier  light  hath  fled. 
Not  80:  they  have  left  behind 
Memory  to  the  kindling  mind, 
With  bright  fantaaiet  combined. 
Still  the  poet's  dream  is  fed 
By  the  beauty  of  Aspasia, 
The  bright  Athenian  bride. 


III. 

RIENZI  SHOWING  NINA  THE  TOMB  OF  HIS 
BROTHER. 

It  was  hidden  in  a  wild  wood 

Of  the  larch  and  pine ; 
It  had  been  unto  his  childhood 

Solitude  and  shrine, — 
There  he  dream'd  the  hours  away, 
On  the  boughs  the  wood-dove  hover*d 

With  her  mournful  song ; 
And  the  ground  with  moss  was  cover'd, 

Where  a  small  brook  danced  along 
Like  a  fairy  child  at  play, 
Thither  did  Rienzi  bring 

The  loved  and  lovely  one ; 
There  was  the  stately  Nina  woo'd, 

There  was  she  won. 

Reeds  and  water- flogs  were  growing 

By  the  green  morass; 
While  the  fresh  wild  flowers  were  blowing 

In  the  pleasant  grass, 
Cool  and  sweet,  and  very  fair, 
Though  the  wild  wind  planted  them 

With  a  careless  wing. 
Yet  kind  Nature  granted  them 

All  the  gifts  of  Spring, 

Nought  they  needed  human  care. 
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They  grew  loTeti^r  iti  the  looks 

Of  that  loverly  one  ; 
While  the  RomAn  lamd  was  w«Mi*tl, 

While  the  wai  won. 

In  ihf  pineflf  a  noh  bewnlUo^ 
StIiT'd  the  fring^  kavest 
Like  m  hib<^  whofv  ftoiig  it  falltng. 
Loving,  while  it  gri«'T«» 
So  to  dk*  upon  tlie  mid. 
Ivy  g&rimukd  the  hutrvU 
Drooping  ntoumfully  i 
Poet — ^wftmor — iT.i<l  the  motnl 
Of  the  victcir'i  tree. 

Lonely  itHI  amid  it§  kind! 
Yet  wh»it  drciuns  uf  both  jire  bletii 

In  the  »oft  tale  lioiar  b«gun, 
Wivich  the  mdiant  Nina  wi>o'd, 
And  which  Nina  woit. 

Tbifv  a  rypn^Mi  rmi«cd  to  hearen 

Ita  nepukhral  hi*a4i, 
Like  a  ttateljf  coltitnii  given 

By  tlic  funinier  to  I  he  dead  ;  — 
There  the  yotinj;  liienzi  *Jir|ii. 
In  tluLt  gmvti  hi»  hrnthcr  laid  hini^ 

'Neath  the  evening  utari 
WhHe  nivenge  and  iomw  imdie  Utm 

What  wth't  gfiat  one*  are;— 
Long,  dreir  irigBt  there  he  kciit, 
Now  a  iweetiT  one  vran  lit 

By  the  iK'tttn^  iiin  ; 
While  th«t  la^ly  bright  muA  woo'd. 

While  the  waa  won. 

By  llie  grey  eroti  n  et  hi«  hrotbirrt 

By  hi«  heart**  ftnt  care, 
Did  RieiiEi  a*k  mnother 

In  thftl  heart  to  fhnrt*. 
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To  that  maiden's  feet  lie  brought 
All  his  early  youth*8  affection, 

All  his  early  years ; 
All  whose  tender  recollection 

Only  speaks  in  tears. 
Thus  to  share  his  soul  he  sought : 
All  life's  loveliest  feelings  grew 

Round  that  lovely  one ; — 
Thus  was  the  bright  Nina  woo'd. 

Thus  was  she  won. 

Ah !  the  glorious  mind's  aspiring 

Needeth  some  repose — 
Some  sweet  object  for  desiring, 

Where  its  wings  may  close. 
Wrapp'd  in  purple  shadows,  Rome 
Rose  afar  off  like  a  vision — 

Stately,  dark,  and  high  ; 
But  a  softer  one  had  risen 

'Neath  that  twilight  sky. 

While  the  ftdl  heart  found  a  home, 
There  were  mighty  words  and  hopes 

Shared  vrith.  his  beloved  one ; 
Thus  was  the  bright  Nina  woo'd. 

Thus  was  she  won. 


IV. 

CALYPSO  WATCHING  THE  OCEAN. 
Years,  years  have  pass'd  away. 
Since  to  yonder  fated  bay 

Did  the  Hero  come. 
Years,  years,  have  pass'd  tlie  while 
Since  he  left  the  lovely  isle 

For  his  Grecian  home. 
He  is  witli  the  dead — but  She 
Weepeth  on  eternally 
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In  the  lone  and  lovely  iiiLuid 
Mid  the  fkr  oH'tcmlherii  ■eas. 

Ddwnwiu^  fbatelh  ber  bright  hair, 
Fiur — bow  vxquititely  fair  I 

Bui  it  is  unbound. 
Never  aiucu  that  jmning  hour 
Goldm  bond  nr  rosy  j^uwer 

In  it  tuu  h^n  wound  t 
ThtsTt  it  droopelU  sa4iy  bright, 
I  n  the  inurnitig's  fuimy  1ight« 
On  the  lone  and  lui^i'ly  Ldaad 
In  tlie  far  olf  flouthem  se&s. 

Like  a  marble  stotue  pUced, 
Looking  o'er  the  w&t«Fy  waatet 

With  Its  white  fixed  gaie ; 
There  the  GoddeM  sits,  ber  eye 
Railed  to  the  tsnpitying  iky  : 

So  uncounb^d  dayi 
Hui  ibe  asked  afy mider  mftiiit 
Htm  it  will  not  bring  again 
To  the  lone  and  lordly  inland 
In  tbe  far  otf  foutbem  mi, 

To  ibat  itat^^ly  brow  U  given  ^ 
LoveliiieMi  that  ipmng  t'rotn  h^avfu 

li,  Hki  heavrn^  bright  t 
If  mr  tbm  miy  tinte  prevoilt 
But  hmt  pfftet  her  lA  pidei 

And  a  troubled  light 
Telln  of  ofw  vbo  may  noi 
Ve3C*d  with  immortality 

In  tbe  bne  and  lovely  ielatid 

Mid  lilt  &r  olf  iouthem  iciM. 

Dctoktt  bi!Ade  that  sfcran4 
Ilaw*d  upon  her  t:otd»  wbiti»  baodp 
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Is  her  radiant  head ; 
Silently  she  sitteth  there, 
While  her  large  eyes  on  the  air 

Traced  the  much-loved  dead : 
Eyes  that  know  not  tears  nor  sleep, 
Would  she  not  be  glad  to  weep, 
In  the  lone  and  lovely  island 
Mid  the  far  off  southern  seas. 

Far  behind  the  fragrant  pile, 
Sends  its  odours  through  the  isle; 

And  the  winds  that  stir 
In  the  poplars  are  imbued 
With  the  cedar's  precious  wood, 

With  incense  and  with  myrrh, 
Till  the  azure  waves  beneath 
Bear  away  the  scented  breath 
Of  the  lone  and  lovely  island 
In  the  far  off  southern  seas. 

But  no  more  does  that  perfiime 
Hang  around  the  purple  loom 

Where  Calypso  wove 
Threads  of  gold  with  curious  skill, 
Singing  at  her  own  sweet  will 

Ancient  songs  of  love ; 
Weary  on  the  sea- wash 'd  shore, 
She  will  sing  those  songs  no  more 
In  the  lone  and  lovely  island 
Mid  the  far  off  southern  seas. 

From  the  large  green  leaves  escape 
Clusters  of  the  blooming  grape  ; 

Round  the  shinuig  throne 
Still  the  silver  fountains  play* 
Singing  on  through  night  and  day, 

But  they  sing  alone  : 
Lovely  in  their  early  death, 
No  one  binds  a  violet  wreath, 
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In  the  lone  and  lovely  island 
Mid  the  far  off  aoathem  teas. 

Love  and  Fate— oh,  fearful  pair ! 
Terrible  in  strength  ye  are  ; 

Until  ye  had  been, 
Happy  as  a  summer  night, 
Conscious  of  its  own  sweet  light^ 

Was  that  Island-queen. 
Would  she  could  forget  to  grieve. 
Or  that  she  could  die  and  leave 

The  lone  and  lovely  island 

Mid  the  tar  off  southern  seas. ' 

She  is  but  the  type  of  all, 
Mortal  or  celestial, 

Who  allow  the  heart, 
In  its  passion  and  its  power. 
On  some  dark  and  &ted  hour. 

To  assert  its  part. 
Fate  attends  the  steps  of  Love, — 
Both  brought  misery  from  above 

To  the  lone  and  lovely  island 

Mid  the  far  off  southern  seas. 


A  SUPPER  OF  MADAME  DE  BRINVILLIERS. 
Small  but  gorgeous  was  the  chamber 

Where  the  Udy  leant ; 
Heliotrope,  and  musk,  and  amber, 
Made  an  element, 

Heavy  like  a  itorm,  but  sweet. 
SofUy  stole  the  light  uncertain 

Through  the  silken  fold 
Of  the  sweeping  purple  curtain  ; 
And  en  wrought  in  gold 
Was  the  cushion  at  her  feet. 
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There  he  knelt  to  gaze  on  her— - 
He  the  latest  worshipper. 

From  the  table  came  the  lustre 

Of  its  fruit  and  flowers ; 
There  were  grapes,  each  shining  cluster 

Bright  with  sunny  hours, — 
Noon  and  night  were  on  their  hues. 
There  the  purple  fig  lay  hidden 

Mid  its  wide  green  leaves ; 
And  the  rose,  sweet  guest,  was  bidden, 

While  its  breath  receives 

Freshness  from  the  unshed  dews. 

Nothing  marks  the  youth  of  these — 

One  bright  face  is  all  he  sees. 

With  such  colours  as  are  dying 

On  a  sunset  sky ; 
With  such  odours  as  are  sighing, 

When  the  violets  die. 

Are  the  rich  Italian  wines. 
Dark  and  bright  they  glow  together, 

In  each  gracefiil  flask. 
Telling  of  the  summer  weather, 

And  the  autumn  task. 

When  young  maidens  stripped  the  vines. 

One  small  flask  of  cold  pale  green, 

Only  one,  he  has  not  seen. 

When  She  woke  the  heart  that  slumber'd 

In  a  poet's  dream, 
Few  the  summers  he  had  number'd, 

Little  did  he  deem 
Of  such  passion  and  such  power; 
When  tliere  hangs  a  life's  emotion 

On  a  word — a  breath — 
Like  the  storm  upon  the  ocean, 

Bearing  doom  and  death. 
Youth  has  only  one  such  hour ; 
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And  iu  tkadow  naw  it 
Over  Mm  who  Lookj  hit  \bxL 

Does  lie  love  lier  I — Ye9»  to  madneit, 

Fiery,  licree,  snd  wild ; 
Touch 'd,  loo,  wilh  a  gentle  Mdnett ; 

For  his  soul  ia  mild, 

Tender  m  liit  own  iad  ion^. 
And  th&t  youni^  wan  cheek  is  imted 

With  the  strife  within  i 
Well  he  knows  his  course  hat  basted 

Tlirough  delicious  nn, 
fiam«?  ttuimttuously  aloog. 

Never  have  the  m^n  &bave 

Chionided  «ueh  utter  lore. 

Well  the  red  rohe  folded  round  her 

Siuts  h^r  sUleljr  mien  i 
And  the  ruby  dtiiti  iMa  bound  her 

Of  ■ome  Indian  queen  ; — 
Pile  her  eKcek  is^  like  a  pcarL 
IteairOy  the  diwky  nwuse* 

Of  her  n%ht-bljick  bAir» 
Which  the  mvcn  «  wing  mrpaaoi* 

Bind  her  forehead  lair  ; 
Odoun  float  &om 

He  wotdd  die^  so  he  might  weir 

One  soft  IreM  of  that  long  hoir^ 

Clear  her  deep  hburk  ey«i  ave  alilnillg, 

l«at|^f ,  Kfid  stmng«ly  briglit ; 
Somcwhjit  of  the  hid  repining^ 

Qtvti  un(]uiet  [igbt 
To  ibeir  wild  but  troubled  glow. 
Dark-IHnged  lidn  an  eaatem  UngHOf 

OVr  Ujt?ir  drpth*  Imve  ahtd  i 
But  the  curved  hp  knoweth  tnger^ 

Til  »o  ficmly  red,— 
Pinion  crimioni  in  its  glow* 
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Tidings  from  that  face  depart 
Of  the  death  within  her  heart. 

Does  she  love  the  hoy  who^  kneeling, 

Brings  to  her  his  youth. 
With  its  passionate,  deep  feeling, 

With  its  hope,  ito  truth  ? 
No ;  his  hour  has  pass'd  away! 
Scarcely  does  she  seek  to  smother 

Change  and  scornful  pride ; 
She  is  thinking  of  another, 

With  him  at  her  side ; — 
He  has  had  his  day ! 

Love  has  darken'd  into  hate. 

And  her  falsehood  is  his  fate. 

Even  now,  her  hand  extending, 

Grasps  the  fated  cup  ; 
For  her  red  lip  o'er  it  bending, 

He  will  drink  it  up, — 

He  will  drink  it  to  her  name ; 
Little  of  the  vial  knowing 

That  has  drugg'd  its  wave. 
How  its  rosy  tide  is  flowing 

Onwards  to  the  grave ! 

One  sweet  whisper  from  her  came ; 

And  he  drank  to  catch  her  hreath, — 

Wine  and  sigh  alike  are  death ! 


VI. 

THE  MOORISH  MAIDEN'S  VIGIL. 

Does  she  watch  him,  fondly  watch  him. 
Does  the  maiden  watch  in  vain  ? 

Do  her  dark  eyes  utrain  to  catch  him 
Riding  o'er  the  moonlit  plain, 
Stately,  beautiful,  and  tall  ? 
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Tlifuie  long  eyelaahet  are  gleamtng 
VVIth  die  t«iir»  ib«  viU  not  sh(?d ; 
Still  htr  pali«nt  liope  is  dreaming 
*rhtti  it  w  hift  cour»cr'i  tread, 
If  an  olive  leaf  but  fall 
Wo*  ftir  xh&^t  ™y  P<*o^  Zorayda, 

By  the  fmintiiin's  tkle; 
Better,  llian  thi"*  W4*ary  watchingi 

Hcarlet  k  tlit?  turbiin  folded 

Iloimd  the  long  black  plaits  of  Uftlr ; 
And  thf?  ptiunt  gold  h  moulded 
Round  her  Kttm  that  ore  as  fair 

An  thi?  moonlight  wbieh  tlicy  meet. 
Little  of  tlit'ir  former  «p!eiidoiir 

yngf*relh  in  her  large  dark  ay ei  *, 
Ever  sorrow  makiath  tender, 

Xtul  the  heart's  deep  pAsiion  Mum 
in  tlicir  look  HO  sud  and  9W^U 
Woe  for  ihv\\  my  [wmt  Zorayda, 

By  I  lie  fouritdn  H  nide  i 
Better,  than  tJiid  weary  watching. 
Better  than  had^t  died. 

Once  the  bndji  nf  tlie  pomegranate 

py«d  beiide  hi<r  cbeek't  warm  ^Jft* 
Kov  *lia  Itke  the  hi»t  sad  pkuH 
Wialn^g  in  the  rnoruing  vky— 
She  ItM  wf^it  away  iti  rt«L 
Can  thia  be  the  Zegri  maideiif 

Whom  Gmnada  uatti^  tta  floireTt 
Dmopbig  lik«  a  mt  rdn-ladmi  f — 
Heavy  must  liave  t)cen  the  ihower, 
Bo^xririg  do  wit  itn  frugrunt  hraiL 
Woe  Ibr  tbre,  my  pour  Zorayda^ 

B?  thiP  ftmtltain's  side  ; 
Btfit«rt  than  iiii«  wM&ry  wilebbig, 
Bmm  tluM  Imte  died. 
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To  the  north  her  fimcies  wander, 

There  he  dwells,  her  Spanish  knight ; 
Tis  a  dreadful  thing  to  ponder, 
Whether  true  love  heard  aright. 
Did  he  say  those  gentle  things 
Over  which  fond  memories  linger, 

And  with  which  she  cannot  part  ? 
Still  his  ring  is  on  her  finger, 
Still  his  name  is  in  her  heart — 
All  around  his  image  brings. 
Woe  for  thee,  my  poor  Zorayda, 

By  the  fountain's  side ; 
Better,  than  this  weary  watching. 
Better  thou  hadst  died. 
Can  the  fond  heart  be  forsaken 

By  the  one  who  sought  that  heart  ? 
Can  there  be  who  will  awaken 
All  of  life's  diviner  part. 

For  some  vanity's  cold  reign. 
HesLvy  is  the  lot  of  woman — 
Heavy  is  her  loving  lot — 
If  it  thus  must  share  in  common 
Love  with  those  who  know  it  not — 
With  the  careless  and  the  vain. 
Woe  for  thee,  my  poor  Zorayda, 

By  the  fountain's  side  ; 
Better,  than  this  weary  watching, 
Better  thou  hadst  died. 
Faithless  Christian !— ere  the  blossom, 

Hanging  on  the  myrtle  bough. 
Float  on  the  clear  fountain's  bosom, 
She  who  listened  to  thy  vow — 

She  will  watch  for  thee  no  more ! 
Tis  a  tale  of  frequent  sorrow 
Love  seems  fated  to  renew  ; 
It  will  be  again  to-morrow 
Just  as  bitter  and  as  true, 
As  it  aye  has  been  of  yore. 
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Woe  to  thee,  my  pow  Eorsyda, 

By  the  fr>iintam  ■  Mfnvv  ; 
But  the  ^budt!  af  ri^»l  u  round  ihev — 

And  It  U  the  grave  1 


VII. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  ENDVMIOK. 

I.OKE  Upon  II  moiuitaini  the  pine- treed  wmlhi^  round  binit 

Lotie  Mimn  a  mtnintAin  tJie  Greckn  youth  i»  \M  ; 
Slecpf  ni)'«tic  nAec^f  for  niiiny  a  year  luut  bound  bim, 

Yet  hiji  beauty,  like  m  itattie^i  pde  md  fast,  b  unch^city'd. 
When  will  he  »waken  ? 
Wbi'n  will  he  ttwakeit  ?  n  \mxd  voice  hoth  h^«n  crying 

Night  after  night,  and  the  cry  hii  beefi  in  vain : 
Winda*  woocii^  and  wavpi»  found  ecboen  fm  applying, 

But  the  tone*  of  the  beloved  one*  were  n^vej-  heard  afiyn, 

Wbt-n  will  lie  uwakrn  ? 

Ank'd  tJit*  inidniglit'i  ftilvor  queeiu 

Nevifr  morUl  «ye  han  lotiki^d  upon  hh  deeping ; 

PiLfpnUf  kindrt^d,  roninulrM,  bavt  triournt,tl  fitr  hint  i«  dcidt 
By  dfty  lUe  j^tbered  cluuib  liavc  hod  him  m  tbeir  keeping. 
And  at  night  the  »oU<mTi  ihndowv  ruund  Im  ret!  are  ihed^ 
When  will  be  ttwakt'n  ( 
I^ig  ban  bt-cu  tJie  cry  tjf  ffuthful  Love  n  itn|dorln£i 

Ison^  liOA  Hope  been  wntching  with  soft  eyes  fixed  ihove ; 
Wlim  will  the  FiLt««t  thf  life  of  life  re*toriiigj 
Own  llieniai*lveii  vaiKptii^b^'d  by  itiuch^-nduring  love  ? 
Wht'ii  will  he  awakt'ii/ 
AiikH  thn  tiiidniglil  i  wesiy  <|ueefi* 

Biilitlfrif  tht*  nlfN'p  ibiit  whe  Ujtn  wutcb'd  untiring, 
Lighted  up  with  ^iniriiiit  frtini  yonder  riuliant  aky, 

Full  of  on  immortal  A  gloriou«  implrtng, 

Softened  by  the  woman meek  uid  loving  i%h, 
When  will  he  awaken  f 
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He  bai  been  dreaming  of  old  heroic  fltories. 

The  poet's  paanonate  world  hai  entered  in  his  soul ; 
He  has  grown  consdons  of  life's  ancestral  gkniea. 

When  sages  and  when  kings  first  uphold  the  mind*8  controL 
\nien  will  he  awaken  ^ 
Ask'd  midnight's  stately  queen. 

Lo!  the  appointed  midnight !  the  present  hour  is  fiited ; 

It  is  Endymion's  planet  that  rises  on  the  air ; 
How  l(mg,  how  tenderly  his  goddess  love  has  waited. 
Waited  with  a  love  too  mighty  for  despair. 

Soon  he  will  awaken  ! 
Soft  amid  the  pines  is  a  sound  as  if  of  singing, 

Tones  that  seem  the  lute's  from  the  breathing  flowers  depart',- 
Not  a  wind  that  wanders  o'er  Mount  Latmoe,  but  is  bringing 
Music  that  is  murmur'd  from  nature's  inmost  heart 
Soon  he  will  awaken, 
To  liis  and  midnight's  queen ! 

Lovely  is  the  green  earth — she  knows  the  hour  is  holy ; 

Starry  are  the  heavens,  lit  with  eternal  joy ; 
Light  like  their  own  is  dawning  sweet  and  slowly 
O'er  the  fair  and  sculptured  forehead  of  that  yet  dreaming  boy. 
Soon  he  will  awaken ! 
Red  as  the  red  rose  towards  the  morning  turning, 

Warms  the  youth's  lip  to  the  watcher's  near  his  own. 
While  the  dark  eyes  open,  bright,  intense,  and  burning 
With  a  life  more  glorious  than  ere  they  clewed  was  known. 
Yes,  he  has  awakened 
For  the  midnight  s  happy  queen  ! 

What  is  this  old  history  but  a  lesson  given, 

How  true  love  still  conquers  by  the  deep  strengtli  of  truth, 
How  all  the  impulses,  whose  native  home  is  heaven. 

Sanctify  the  lisions  of  hope,  faith,  and  youth. 

'Tis  for  such  they  waken  ! 
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When  every  wurldly  thought  u  utterly  fons&keu, 

Cvmw  the  starry  midnight,  ttll  by  UtV'a  gifted  fi?w ; 
Then  will  the  spint  (tma  Its  enrthfy  slc^p  awaken 
Tq  a  being  more  inlt*nse,  more  spirituiil  and  mie. 

Sti  dutU      loul  awakeot 

Like  that  youth  to  mgbt*!  fklr  qiieeii  I 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SEA  KING. 

DAKt,  bow  dark  the  morning 

Tbut  kmdlcs  the  cky  I 
But  darker  tUc  Hconitng 
Of  Earl  Harold   eye  ; 
On  bia  deck  be  (■  tying, ^ 
it  oiicd  wjtii  bin  tbronf, 
Vet  theru  he  k  dying, 
UnbeiKM  vid  lone, 
Tliere  gathered  ronnil  nor  follower  ttor  Ibeitaitii 
But  over  him  bcndcth  n  ymtng  md  |mJc  wixam^ 

He  hmi  tired  mid  tbe  hitrtk 

Of         jtnd  of  anow ; 
T«t  gttm  drvopi  the  myrtle 

Where  he  k  Laitl  low: 
TIte  vtwl  bi  ttranded 

On  Mnne  Krutbem  i*lv  ; 
Tli«  fues  ibal  mrv  hunded 
Will  wait  her  flwHil*  t — 
Ay,  lotiig  ia  tl%at  wailing— lor  never  Again 
Win  tbe  Sea  Ilaveu  «wpep  a'er  her  own  nartbem  mjiin. 


He  WA«  bom  on  tbe  wat«r, 
'Mid  Rtomi  and  *nud  vtrilt; 

Tbnmgb  t«ni(ieit  and  ttbuighter 
Ww  lumied  bin  tif«* : 
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Few  yean  hav  he  numbered, 

And  golden  bis  head, 
Yet  the  north  hilk  are  cumbered 
With  bonefl  of  his  dead. 
The  combat  is  distant,  the  whirlwind  is  past 
From  the  spot  where  Earl  Harold  is  breathing  hit  last 

Tis  an  isle  which  the  ocean 

Has  kept  like  a  bride, 
For  the  moonlit  devotion 

Of  each  gentler  tide ; 
No  eyes  hath  ere  wander'd. 

No  step  been  addrest. 
Where  nature  has  squander'd 

Her  fidrest  and  best. 
Yet  the  wild  winds  have  brought  from  the  Baltic  afar 
That  vessel  of  slaughter,  that  lord  of  the  war. 

He  saw  his  chiefs  stooping, 

But  not  unto  him ; 
The  stately  form  drooping, 

The  flashing  eye  dim. 
The  wind  from  the  nor'erd 

Swept  past,  fierce  and  free ; 
It  hurried  them  forward, 

They  knew  not  the  sea ; 
And  a  foe  track'd  their  footsteps  more  stem  than  the  tide — 
The  plague  was  among  them — they  sicken 'd  and  died. 

Left  last,  and  left  lonely, 
Earl  Harold  remained ; 
One  captive — one  only 

Life's  burden- sustain'd; 
She  watch 'd  o'er  his  sleeping, 

Low,  sweetly  she  spoke, 
He  saw  not  her  weeping, 
She  smiled  when  he  woke ; 
Tho'  stem  was  his  bearing  and  haughty  his  tone, 
He  had  one  gentler  feeling,  and  that  was  her  own. 
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Fierce  the  wtld  winda  were  blowing 

That  drove  them  all  night, 
Now  the  hush*d  wnveit  arc  flowing 

In  mitue  and  Ught : 
The  ttorm  if  fonHiktDg 

tti  itdib  with  the  mmni. 
And  tlie  htue  iky  ii  breaking 
Thro'  cloudj  and  ihro*  nun  : 
They  ean  see  th«  fiur  uland  whereon  they  are  thrown^ 
Where  Ihe  jialnia  and  the  spice^grovet  tiae  lately  and  1one< 

Her  briglit  hair  is  flying 

Eftcajwd  friini  ItM  fold, 
The  nfghl-dewa  arc  drying 

Awi^  from  ill  gold ; 
The  op'oiBf  flawen  quiver 

BiB^dtb  ihe  idl  air ; 
She  tumi  with  a  *blver 

From  what  b  «o  fair. 
Mtr,  colder  tJ»e  ftjrchenfl  that  rent*  on  her  knee  f 
For  her,  in  tlie  wide  worl^  what  h  titere  to  m  I 

lie  trie* — vain  tlie  ttymg — 

To  Uft  up  hii  twofd. 
Am  if  Blitl  defying 

The  [lej«lh,  now  liii  lord. 
Om  to  ffom  on  the  oce«n, 

Hm  HjM  faintly  itir ; 
But  life  1  last  emofiofi 

Ii  on«  Icxik  on  her. 
Down  dropt  on  hii  boHm  her  beautilul  head« — 
The  Earl  and  th«  nmiden  together  lie  dead  f 
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IX. 

THE  LITTLE  GLEANER. 

Vert  fidr  the  child  was,  with  hair  of  darkest  anlmmy — 

Fair,  and  yet  sunhumt  with  the  golden  summer : 

Sunshine  seem'd  the  element  from  which  she  drew  her  bein^. 

Careless  firom  her  little  hand  the  gather*d  ears  are  acatter'd. 

In  a  graceful  wreath  the  purple  corn-flowers  landing ; 

While  her  sweet  i&ce  brightens  with  a  sudden  pleasiire. 

Blame  not  her  binding :  already  stirs  within  her 

All  the  deep  emotions  in  the  love  of  nature, — 

Love,  that  is  the  source  of  the  beautiful  and  holy. 

In  long-afler  years  will  memory,  recalling 

Sweetness  undying  from  that  early  garland, 

Keep  the  heart  glad  with  natural  devotion, 

Tis  a  true,  sweet  lesson ;  for,  in  life's  actual  harvest, 

Much  we  need  the  flowers  that  mingle  with  our  labours. 

Pleasures,  pure  and  simple,  recall  us  to  their  Giver; 

For  ever,  in  its  joy,  does  the  full  heart  think  of  Heaven. 


X. 

THE  CARRIER-PIGEON  RETURNED. 

Sunset  has  flung  its  glory  o'er  the  floods. 
That  wind  amid  Ionia's  myrtle  woods, — 
Sunset  that  dies  a  conqueror  in  his  splendour ; 

But  the  warm  crimson  ray 

Has  almost  sunk  away 
Beneath  a  purple  twilight  faint  and  tender. 

Soft  are  the  hues  around  the  marble  fanes. 
Whose  marble  shines  amid  the  wooded  plains, — 
Fanes  where  a  false  but  lovely  creed  was  kneeling, — 

A  creed  that  held  divine 

All  that  was  but  a  sign. 
The  outward  to  the  inward  world  appealing. 
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Eftiih  wat  a  child,  mA  cMd-Hke,  in  Qtote  honn, 
Full  of  &@fih  feeliDgs,  and  scarce  cotisctoufl  powcni, 
Around  its  own  impulient  b««uly  flinging ; 

Hwse  young  believing  wvm 

TypeM  tjf  the  true  and  lair» — 
The  holy  faitli  that  Tune  was  calmly  biiaging. 

Still  to  thw  woodi^  with  niiaa  fiU*d,  belong 

The  ancient  mimorlaUiy  of  song,— 

Namaa  and  old  words  who««  n«i»ic  i*  nndyingf — 

Vet  do  they  haunt  the  beturt 

With  it*  divint-gl  pai% 
The  pa^t  that  lo  the  present  la  replying. 

The  pmple  ocean  far  beneath  her  feet, 

The  wild  thyme  on  the  fragrant  hiU  her  Mlp 

As  in  the  days  of  old  tiiere  leant  a  Maiden, — 

Many  have  watch 'd  bitfore 

The  hrealiing  waves  oflhori^,— 
Faint  with  un€ount«d  moments  sorrow^bden. 

Wbh  cotd  and  trembting  hand 

She  has  undone  the  hand 

AttNind  the  camKr^pig^Ptm  jiM  aJighledt — 

And  insiiat  dki  away 

Tb«  tmuttof^tay 
From  the  darl  eye  it  Itad  one  instant  lighted. 

The  sicknasa  of  a  hope  too  tang  d«&iTed 
Sinks  on  her  hearti — it  is  no  longer  ittirad 
By  the  quick  presence  of  the  iwect  emotioii,^ — 

Svett  awi  nnto  pain, 

With  whieb  the  tetB  again 
Har  bird  omt  swtepiQg  o Vr  tlie  purplt  memL 

Wm  fbr  the  wat^haTf — vtSl  it  d<»th  not  biing 
A  Idtor  nattiad  ftagrant  Wth  lt«  wing; 
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There  is  no  answer  to  her  fond  mqniring, — 

Again,  and  yet  again, 

No  letter  o'er  the  main 
Quiets  the  anxious  spirit's  fond  desiring. 

Down  the  ungather'd  darkness  of  her  hair 
Floats,  like  a  pall  that  covers  her  despair, — 
What  woman's  care  hath  she  in  her  adorning? 

The  noontide's  sultry  hours 

Have  wither'd  the  white  flowers. 
Binding  its  dark  lengths  in  the  early  morning. 

All  day  her  seat  hath  been  beside  the  shore 
Watching  for  him  who  will  return  no  more ; 
He  thinks  not  of  her  or  her  weary  weeping. 

Absence,  it  is  thy  lot 

To  be  too  soon  forgot, 
Or  to  leave  memory  but  to  one  sad  keeping. 

Oh,  folly  of  a  loving  heart  that  clings 

With  desperate  faith,  to  which  each  moment  brings 

Quick  and  faint  gleams  an  instant  s  thought  must  smother; 

And  yet  finds  mocking  scope 

For  some  unreal  hope, 
Which  would  appear  despair  to  any  other ! 

She  knows  the  hopelessness  of  what  she  seeks. 
And  yet,  as  soon  as  rosy  morning  breaks, 
Doth  she  imloose  her  pigeon's  silken  fetter; 

But  thro'  the  twilight  air 

No  more  its  pinions  bear 
What  once  so  oft  they  brought — the  false  one's  letter. 

The  harvest  of  the  summer- rose  is  spread. 
But  lip  and  cheek  with  her  have  lost  their  red ; 
Theirs  is  the  paleness  of  the  soul's  consimiing — 

Fretfully  day  by  day 

In  sorrow  worn  away ; 
Youth,  joy,  and  bloom  have  no  more  sure  entombing. 
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It  is  a  common  story,  which  the  air 
Has  had  around  the  weary  world  to  hear, 
That  of  the  trusting  spirit's  vain  accusing ; 

Yet  once  how  firm  and  fond 

Seemed  the  eternal  bond 
That  now  a  few  brief  parted  days  are  loosing. 

Gose  to  her  heart  the  weary  pigeon  lies. 

Gazing  upon  her  with  its  earnest  eyes, 

Which  seem  to  ask — Why  are  we  thus  neglected? 

It  is  the  still  despair 

Of  passion  forced  to  bear 
Its  deep  and  tender  offering  rejected. 

Poor  giri !  her  soul  is  heavy  with  the  past ; 
Around  the  shades  of  night  are  falling  fitst ; 
Heavier  still  the  shadow  passing  o'er  her. 

The  maiden  will  no  more 

Watch  on  the  sea-beat  shore — 
The  dariuiess  of  the  grave  is  now  before  her. 


XI. 

ALEXANDER  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  HYPHASIS. 

Lonely  by  the  moonlit  waters 
Does  the  conqueror  stand, 
Yet  unredden'd  by  the  slaughters 
Of  his  mighty  band. 

Yet  his  laurel  wants  a  leaf. 
There  he  stands,  sad,  silent,  lonely ; 

For  his  hope  u  vain  : 
He  has  reached  that  river  only 
To  return  again. 

Mournful  bends  the  matchless  chief; 
He — the  earth's  unrivalled  one — 
He  must  leave  his  task  undone. 
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Far  behind  the  camp  lies  sleeping-^ 

Grodfl !  bow  can  they  sleep, 
Pale  fear  o'er  their  slumbers  creeping. 
With  a  world  to  weep  ? 
With  a  victory  to  win. 
There  they  lie  in  craven  slumber, 

By  their  murmurs  won — 
Must  their  earthly  weakness  cumber 
.  Jove's  immortal  son? 

From  the  ardent  fire  within, 
Is  there  no  impelling  ray 
To  excite  their  onward  way  ? 

No !  beside  that  moonlit  river 

Stands  the  soldier-king, 
While  he  hears  the  night-wind  shiver 
With  a  weary  wing — 

With  a  weary  sound  to  him ; 
By  the  numerous  shadows  broken 

On  the  river's  brim — 
From  the  mirror'd  stars  a  token 
That  his  star  is  dim — 

Changed  and  sullen  they  appear. 
To  a  great  and  fix'd  despair 
All  things  fate  and  omen  are. 

Far  away  the  plains  arc  spreading 

Various,  dark  and  vast — 
Where  a  thousand  tombs  are  shading 
Memories  from  the  past — 

He  must  leave  them  still  unknown. 
All  the  world's  ancestial  learning — 

Secrets  strange  and  old — 
Early  wisdom's  dark  discerning, 
Must  remain  untold. 

Mighty  is  the  hope  o'erthrown — 
Mighty  was  the  enterprise 
Which  upon  that  moment  dies. 
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With  the  moouUgKt  on  them  ileeplog 

Stftnda  each  i lately  pidm, 
lake  ia  ancient  wAjrion  keeping 
Vigil  Intern  and  calm 

O'er  a  proatrnte  w  oHd  helom. 
Sadden  from  benctth  thdr  tliodow 

Forth  a  «i*rpent  iipringi, 
O  er  the  Miidn,  aj  o'tr  a  meiulow, 
Winding  in  d^r k  tln^iL 

Stotdy  dxfth  ti  i^'lide,  and  dow 
Like  All  omen  in  a  dreamy 
Does  that  giant  lerpent  leent. 

Silveiy  r&m  thtm  tar  aandf  ihiaing, 

Whert^  tbat  »htule  waf  caat — 
While  the  king  with  *teni  repjnitig 
Watched  tlii?  lerpcnt  psmi. 

Sudly  did  the  cotiquipror  say- — 
*'  Would  iiiy  »t*p  wpFc  like  ray  npirit, 

I  wuuld  triick  thy  \mh  I 
Wltftt  thowf  diiitiuit  landA  inherit, 
What  thk  new  world  hatli, 

Should  grow  bright  urotmd  my  way. 
Ah  I  mil  mmL%  ytm  ghjritmi  iphert— 
&fy  world  i  bmitidary  in  hereT* 

Pale  he  ttood^  thi^  moonlight  glftmfug 

lu  hit  golden  hiur — 
S^TJCiicwIiiii  of  a  fipirit  i  Memsagt 
Glwrioiw  and  fair, 

li  upim  that  radiant  hrow, 
LtTt<*  the  itara  fW  kindlt*  hifiiven 

fn  the  iArrrd  night. 
To  thott  hint  flrar  eye*  wrre  given 
An  nneartJily  light, 

Tbmigh  thr  large  lean  fill  tbetn  iiuw  ; 
For  the  M^w'inlonfnij  wrpt 
As  hi*  niidtiight  yiHlch  ht-  kept. 
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In  those  mighty  tean'  o'erflowing, 

Found  the  full  heart  scope 
For  the  hitter  overthrowing 
Of  its  nohlest  hope ; 

So  will  many  weep  again. 
Our  aspirings  have  arisen 

In  another  world ; 
Life  is  hut  the  spirit's  prison, 
Where  its  wings  are  furl'd, 

Stretching  to  their  flight  in  yain, — 
Seeking  that  eternal  home 
Which  is  in  a  world  to  come. 

Like  earth's  proudest  conqueror,  turning 

From  his  proudest  field, 
Is  the  human  soul  still  yearning 
For  what  it  must  yield, 

Of  dreams  unfulfill'd  and  powers ; 
Like  the  great  yet  guided  ocean 

Is  our  mortal  mind, 
Stirr'd  hy  many  a  high  emotion. 
But  suhdued,  confined ; — 

Such  are  shadows  of  the  hours. 
Glorious  in  the  far-off  gloom. 
But  whose  altar  is  the  tomh  I 

[There  is  something  singularly  fine  in  Alexander's  appeal 
to  his  army,  when  the  Indian  world  lay  before  them,  but  more 
present  to  their  fears  than  to  their  hopes.  "For  my  own 
part,"  said  the  ardent  conqueror,  "  I  recognise  no  limits  to  the 
labours  of  a  high-spirited  man  but  the  failure  of  adequate  ob- 
jects." Never  was  more  noble  motto  for  all  human  achieve- 
ment ;  and  it  was  from  a  lofty  purpose  that  the  Macedonians 
turned  back  on  the  banks  of  the  H^'phasis.  But  it  is  the  same 
with  all  mortal  enterprise :  nothing  is,  in  this  world,  carried 
out  to  its  complete  fulfilment  Our  mortality  predominates  in 
n  world  only  meant  to  be  a  passage  to  another.] 
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THE  ZZQKl  LADY'S  VIGIL. 

Evem  sitt  the  Mj  weepirag — 
We«piDg  tiight  and  dsy^ 
One  perpetual  vigil  keepitig, 
im  life  p&w  awa^Tf 

And  sho  joia  the  seven  who  tleep« 
Daylight  cnt<!r»  not  that  buildmg^ 

Tho'  to  rich  aod  fair — 
Willi  the  tmat  md  Uie  gilding 
That  *rc  ]aviih*d  thprr ; 

Round  the  purple  curtruiifl  iwecp, 
Heavily  tlitir  ihadows  creep  , 
Around  tho  Zcgn  Ladye— 
The  Ladje  weeping  iherc 

On  the  walk  are  nutuy  i  »mitctic«^ 

In  bri^'^ht  let  tern  wrmight — 
Tuiteb'd  nut  with  the  niet4  repentance 
By  I  lie  Gu<i[i«l  bruugbt — 

But  till?  Kfimu'ii  liatiglity  word*^ 
Wordii  tliat^  like  a  mnu|iel  call  nig, 

Urg«  the  warriar  on ; 
In  the  front  of  battle  fdliug, 
Pamdise  ia  m&a — 

By  the  red  and  ready  ivwordn^ — 
Can  th^^y  nmitlie  the  »pirllV  chordv 
Of  tht?  tonely  Xt^ffTi  Liidyi*— 
f^lEe  Ludye  wi^epiug  there! 


I  in  thjil  thatnb^r — 
Eacli  A  marhlv  tonib 
Lam|M  tliat  brratlir  of  inuKk  and  ainber 
Tretnble  in  thr  gloom. 

Seven  knipt  perriinic  tiic  air. 
L  3 
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On  each  tomb  a  statue  lyingt 

Almost  seems  like  life ; 
And,  above,  the  banner  flying 
Seems  to  dare  the  strife — 

Which  again  it  may  not  dare. 
Can  the  carved  statues  there 
Suffice  the  Zegri  Ladye — 
The  Ladye  weeping  there ! 

While  the  others  fled  around  them, 

Did  the  seven  die. — 
In  the  front  of  war  she  found  them 
With  none  others  nigh  : — 

Noble  was  the  blood  they  shed. 
Sacred  in  her  grief  and  beauty, 

Did  the  Ladye  go. 
Asking  life's  last  sacred  duty 
Of  the  Christian  foe. 

Those  white  feet  were  stain 'd  with  red. 
When  the  King  bestow 'd  her  dead 
On  the  lovely  Zegri  Ladye — 
The  Ladye  weeping  there. 

Never  since  the  hour  she  brought  them 

To  that  ancient  hall, 
Since  with  her  sad  hands  she  wrought  them 
Their  embroidered  pall. 

Hath  the  daylight  seen  her  face. 
Rosy  o'er  the  Guadalquivir 

Doth  the  morning  gleam  ; 
Pale  the  silver  moonbeams  shiver 
O'er  the  haunted  stream. 

Nothing  knows  she  of  their  grace-  - 
Nothing  cheers  the  funeral  place 
Of  the  lonely  Zegri  Ladye — 
The  Ladye  weeping  there. 
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Eicfa  of  six  too)  be  bald  &  brother— 

AU  her  bouw'*  pride 
SU  coiitiun  her  line ;  one  other 
RiKth  at  her  side. 

Who  U  In  ihat  seventh  tomb  f 
One  fax  dearer  than  the  utheft 

Shares  tlieir  ptocc  of  rc«t : 
Well  she  lo?ed  her  noble  br£?tberf — 
0itl  ^  loYed  hitn  bett — 

He  who  ibared  the  warrior  «  doom 
With  the  favour  ta  bii  plume 
Of  the  lovely  ^egii  Ladje*— 
'Hie  Ladye  weeping  there. 

NfVlf  more  when  fint  appwing 

Will  he  w?itch  her  tye, 
111  the  mounted  Liili  eareerinf» 
Whei)  hb  *teed  went  by 

ItapJd  AM  tbt!  Iimce  he  flunf. 
Never  more  when  night  is  luiidy 

WQl  the  warrior  ^de 
To  the  dtron  uliadc,  where  only 
He  wai  at  brr  iide. 

While  the  very  wild  wind  bung 
On      nitmc  of  tliv  loiigu« 
Of  the  lovely  ZtgA  Ladye — 
Tfje  Ladye  weeping  there* 

Koi  with  daylight  to  diKover 

How  the  wretch fd  wr^p 
WEI  die  nmidf  n  waU  htr  lov«f , 
Or  ber  brothen  keep 

In  nanembranete  whh  b*r  tem. 
Gfiif  bath  »%em  and  tilent  powtriv 

And  ber  liouae  ii  proud  ] 
Not  to  day  i  cold  gn«rd«d  boun 
It  dMpair  allnw'd ; 

But,  ■but  mit  vith  hanglity  §m% 
Pride  with  daylight  duKippcuri, 
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From  the  lovely  Zegri  Ladye — 
The  Ladye  weepmg  there. 

But  her  slight  frame  has  heen  shaken 

By  the  sudden  blight. 
And  her  dark  eyes  are  forsaken 
By  their  former  light ; 

Heavy  is  their  settled  gloom. 
And  her  wan  cheek  beareth  token 

Of  young  life's  decline ; 
You  may  see  the  heart  is  broken 
By  each  outward  sign. 

Soon  the  heart  can  life  consume, 
Fast  approaching  is  the  tomb 
Of  the  lonely  Zegri  Ladye — 
Of  the  Ladye  weeping  there. 


ARIADNE  WATCHING  THE  SEA  AFTER  THE 
DEPARTURE  OF  THESEUS. 
Lonely— lonely  on  the  shore — 
Where  the  mighty  waters  roar, 
Would  that  she  could  pass  them  o'er ! 

Doth  the  maiden  stand. 
Those  small  ivory  feet  are  bare, 
Rosy  as  the  small  shells  are, 
They  are,  than  the  feet,  less  fair 

On  that  sea-beat  strand ! 
Wherefore  dotli  the  girl  complain  ? 
Wind  and  wave  will  hear  in  vain. 

Dark  as  is  the  raven  s  breast 
Wand'ring  wild  in  its  unrest — 
Like  a  human  thought  in  quest 

Of  a  future  hour. 
Do  her  raven  tresses  flow 
Over  neck  and  arm  below, 
White  as  is  the  silent  snow. 

Or  the  early  flower ! 
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Coming  m  the  lummer  suo 
Col<nm  wUal  it  ibme;!  upoa. 

Vainly  tto«t  die  west  wind  aeek 

To  reetUl  upoD  lier  cheek 
How  tlie  ri'd  rose  used  tu  break 

In  her  tiAtivo  kle^ — 
Bretkiitg  with  a  \ovv\y  Utah ; 
But  her  ehe«k  but  Imi  lu  bliuth 

And  her  Up  itd  mule  . 
Once  haw  fkir  ihcy  used  to  spring 
For  the  you^g  Aiheitkn  King  I 

Detoiat^— bow  deaolate — 
l>o«s  tht»  Cn?t«ii  kdy  wmt 
On  the  hmch  rurluni,  who  kip 
111  a  p»Uci;  dwelt* 
They  wiU  uot — ibe  couiiiig  wavet — 
Witch  her  plwtuv  hke  the  slavet 
Who  before  her  knelt ; 
And  the  leiitft  lign  WMeominand 
Frotu  her  tlight  byl  royil  hftnd« 

Lofdywifl  the  imtive  bow«r 
Where  the  dwelt  a  guarded  flower, 
In  her  other  happier  hmxr. 

Ere  love  grew  to  paku 
Mid  tfacit  grey  rock*  may  ihc  rown. 
For  the  cnsideti  hi&th  no  home — 

Koue  will  hmc  aguu. 
N^rcT  niore  ber  eyei  wtU  meet 
Wel«otii»  from  her  nadve  Crete. 

UttJe  did  Lhai  P^neeti  tefp 
Wb«D  a  thoQiind  tword*  were  ti»ar, 
Wh«f«  an  other  ww  hirr  peer. 

That  mi  hottf  Wat  txigh, 
When  her  brndj  would  itretch  in 
Hi?lple9i  to  the  unpitying  mdft» 

To  the  uiipitying  tky — 
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Earth  below  and  heaven  above 
Witness  to  the  wrongs  of  Love. 

On  the  white  and  sounding  surge, 
In  the  dark  horizon's  verge, 
Does  a  vessel  seem  to  urge 

Fast  her  onward  way. 
And  the  swelling  canvass  spread. 
Glitters  in  the  early  red 

Of  the  coming  day ; 
*Tis  as  if  that  vessel  bore 
All  the  sunshine  from  the  shore. 

Hath  the  young  King  left  her  side — 
She  but  yesterday  his  bride — 
Who  for  his  sake  cross'd  the  tide, 

Gave  him  love  and  life  ? 
He  hath  left  her  far  behind 
To  the  warring  wave  and  wind. 

But  what  is  their  strife, 
To  the  war  within  the  heart, 
Which  beholdeth  him  depart  ? 

She  hath  perill'd  life  and  fame 
Upon  an  all  desperate  game ; 
What  availeth  now  her  claim 

On  the  false  and  fled  i 
Not  him  only  hath  she  lost — 
All  the  spirit  treasured  most 

Has  its  lustre  shed. 
Let  tlie  false  one  cross  the  main, 
If  she  could  believe  again. 

After  hours  may  yet  restore 
To  the  cheek  the  rose  it  wore, 
And,  as  it  has  smiled  before. 

So  the  lip  will  smile. 
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Let  tiiem  be  however  bright, 
N«ver  wUl  Ihej  wear  the  light 
Of  their  nutiye  isle. 
TVusttngj  liftppy  were  they  then — 
Such  they  eftnnQt  he 

Strange  the  lienrt't  emotioiii  are. 
How  horn  out  of  ita  despiir 
Wil  il  fiuanioti  fflien^h  to  hear 

Defperate  wrong  «Jid  woe 
But  iueh  itrfn^t  is  at  the  Lfght 
Seen  upon  the  gmve  by  night — 

There  ii  death  hcJ&w : 
And  the  ^vry  glvam  thfll  ^het 
Kindka  from  the  heart  a  tweet  m^tm^ 

Hddta !  gamg  o'er  the 
WiitTuLly,  how  wiitfblJy!— 
Thine  iUch  wearj  doom  tnnit  be— 

Thine  th^  weai^'  heait. 
Woe  for  confidence  mispkced, 
For  ifl««tjofi«  run  to  waste. 

And  fur  ha^n  thai  part — 
Lea?ing  u«  their  fai^wrll  word, 
Ons  for  ever  jarring  chord. 

There  tht  Cretan  maiden  tiandi, 
Wrii^iif  ber  deapairing  hauda, 
LoQirijf  on  tlie  lonely  lAndi  — 

*Tia  a  womairt  lot : 
Only  lei  her  heart  be  won^ 
And  her  aiitntner  hour  it  done— 

Soon  ftiie  in  (cffgat ; 
Sad  the  Birayn  by  life  a  bleak  ihoret 
Irving,  bnt  beloved  no  more ! 
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XIV. 

THE  TWO  DEATHS. 
u—The  Death  of  Sigurd,  the  Earl  of  Norikumberlamd, 
The  Eari  lay  on  his  puq>Ie  bed, 
Faint  and  heavy  was  his  head, 
Where  the  snows  of  age  were  shed — 

Heavy  on  his  pillow. 
Never  more  when  seas  are  dark 
Win  Eail  Sigurd  guide  his  bark 

Thro'  the  dashing  bfllow. 
Never  from  that  bed  of  pain 
Will  the  warrior  rise  again. 

Yes,  he  will  arise  : — e'en  now 
Red  he  flushes  to  the  brow ; 
Like  the  light  before  his  prow 

Is  the  dark  eye's  gleaming. 
No :  it  never  shall  be  said 
Sigurd  died  within  his  bed 

With  its  curtains  streaming — 
Whose  sole  curtain  wont  to  be 
Banners  red  with  victory. 

Lift  me  up,  the  sea-king  said — 
At  the  word  his  sons  obey'd, 
And  the  old  man  was  convey 'd 

Where  the  sea  was  sounding, 
At  his  ancient  castle-gate. 
Death's  dark  coming  to  await, 

With  his  knights  surrounding. 
Mom  was  reddening  in  the  sky, 
As  the  Eari  came  forth  to  die. 

In  a  carved  oaken  chair. 
Carved  with  can-ing  quaint  and  rare — 
Faces  strange  and  garlands  fair— 
Is  the  chieftain  seated, 
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Ai  wkea  at  some  feftdval 
In  hin  high  ancestiBl  hall 

Bfti^  hm  deeda  repeated. 
And  tiiere  woj  no  lo^er  song. 
Than  what  bote  his  oaiae  along. 

Ronnd  him  swept  his  nidutle  red^ 
like  a  chief  appAfeUed, 
With  his  helmet  m  hk  bend — 

Wiih  its  whii«  pltsm«4  llyuig* 
Ai  hit  ndo  the  sheath««d  brandf 
And  ibic  ipf  ttr  iii  bis  rJgbt  hand-^ 

Mid  the  dead  and  during. 
Wbm  the  baltle  laged  the  worst, 
£Tir  was  that  nght  band  ftrst^ 

He^ — the  lamer  of  die  wild — 
Who  invincible  ww  iiyled, 
Now  u  feeble  ai  a  child 

By  iti  moihGr  sleeping  | 
But  the  mind  ia  tmiubdued — 
Feaiicts  is  the  wim'ior's 

Wbde  M*  eyes  htq  keeping 
Tbia  but  v%U  itnnge  md  Ig^ie, 
That  hii  ipsrit  may  be  known. 

As  a  ibip  cuts  tbnM^h  the  froth 
Shiniiig  comes  the  msmag  foftbi 
From  bii  own  anoettiml  north, 

Wbik  wb  rosy  Tapot&r 

Kindle*  bcBUtifui  and  bn^t^ 
Witiv  Ml  cviuirserni  light : 

But  the  biunAii  Isper 
Hath  an  evwu  hriefo-  ray : 
Stiimgtf,  oh  hfe,  b  thy  decay ' 

Haoghtiiy  lib  custlc  standi 
On  1  Foek  unid  tb«  «afid% 
Wbm  tkt  wtivm  b  gptWd  bands 
Day  by  day  tre  dashing. 
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Never  is  the  sounding  shore 
Still  with  their  eternal  roar, 

And  their  strife  is  fla^Tiwg 
To  the  noontide's  azure  ight, 
And  the  stars  that  watch  at  night 

Sigurd's  look  is  on  the  foam 

Where  his  childhood  wont  to  roam— 

For  the  sea  has  heen  his  home 

From  his  earliest  hours — 
Gathering  the  echoing  shells, 
Where  the  futiure  tempest  dwells, 

As  some  gather  flowers  ; 
Trembling  when  a  rosy  boy 
With  a  fierce  and  eager  joy. 

Many  things  long  since  forgot 
In  a  hard  and  hurried  lot 
Now  arise — they  trouble  not 

Him,  the  stately  hearted  : 
But  he  saw  a  blue-eyed  maid, 
Long  since  'mid  the  long  grass  laid. 

And  true  friends  departed. 
Tears  that  stand  in  that  dark  eye 
Only  may  the  sea-breeze  dry. 

Longer  do  the  shadows  fall 
Of  his  castle's  armed  wall, 
Yet  the  old  man  sits,  while  all 

Stand  behind  him  weeping 
But  behind  they  stand,  for  he 
Woidd  not  brook  man's  tears  to  see. 

One  fair  child  is  sleeping — 
To  his  grandsire's  feet  he  crept, 
Weeping  silent  till  he  slept. 

Heavily  beneath  his  mafl 

Seems  Earl  Sigurd's  breath  to  fail, 

And  his  pale  cheek  is  more  pale, 
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And  hiA  liiuid  ]es9  itemdy. 
C^riinaoa  «Lre  the  sky  and  siirge, 
Hiaxw  «jre  OB  til*  horUon's  verge, 

Niglit  and  Death  are  reAdjI 
Down  in  oceau  goes  tlie  suiip 
And  Earl  Sigurd  %  life  k  doue  1 


Pole  eonie«  the  moonlighl  Lhiti'  tlie  hitice  gleauunge 

Narrow  U  the  lattice,  ttfanty  b  tli«  ray^ 
Vet  on  ita  white  vingi  Ihe  fragrant  dewn  are  atmniing^ 

DewA— oh  bow  »weet  ijbr  Aiigii*t*i  iultiy  day ! 
Narrow  U  the  lattice^ — oh  let  night*s  darkneia  cover 

Chamber  »o  wretched  from  any  carelesi  eye — 
Over  van  pallet  whatever  shadowi  Uoveri 

They  are  lew  dark  than  the  ibttdow  drawing  nigh — 
DiMith,  it  k  thy  aliadow  I 
I*et  the  weary  one  now  die ! 

Beiiutirtilt  how  beautiful  1 — the  beary  eyci  now  ctoiing 

Only  witli  the  w«E^bt  of  tlie  tiiocmligbl'i  foothlng  imtle-^ 
Or  do  they  recall  anutber  hour  s  posing, 

When  the  myrtle  and  tbe  niuunlight  wert'comndei  the  while  f 
Yea  I  for,  while  mt-mor^'  langiiidly  i«  fetching 

Her  Ifiatima  iroui  th*  deptbs  wbicli  they  have  lain  among, 
A  f\t^0k  htad— how  tliin^bow  weak —is  lodjy  aktetGhiiig 

Flgurea atid  ftadei  that  cell'v  wfiile  walls  along. 

On  tlie  lip  there  i*  a  muminr — 
ft  ia  the  iwmn  a  laat  atmg^ 

Dark  order  of  St,  DonilnieV !  thy  thelter  to  the  wearjr 
U  like  thy  rule^ — cold,  wtem,  an  pitying  in  ita  aid  ; 

Cold  u  gent^rol  cliarity^  lorn  the  celt  and  dreary — 

Yet  there  tho  way*worn  wrotebed  one  may  r«t  llur  dying 
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Who  would  remember  him— ah,  who  does  remember ! — 

He  the  ill-fated,  yet  the  young  and  gifted  one  ? 
Grief  and  toil  have  quench'd  life's  once  aspiring  ember : 
High  heaven  may  have  pity — ^but  man  for  man  baa  none ! 
Close  thine  eyes,  Camoens ; 
Life's  task  is  nearly  done. 

Feebly  his  hand  upon  the  wall  is  tracing 

One  lovely  face  and  one  face  alone. 
E'en  the  coming  hour— other  memories  efl&dng — 

Leaves  that  as  fresh  as  when  it  first  was  known ; 
Faintly  he  traces  with  white  and  wasted  fingers 

What  was  once  so  lovely — what  is  still  so  dear : 
Life's  latest  look,  like  its  earliest  one,  yet  lingers 

On  the  large  soft  eyes  that  seem  to  meet  him  here ; 
Love's  ethereal  vision 
Is  not  of  Earth's  dim  sphere! 

Large,  soft,  and  dark,  the  eyes,  where  he  has  blended 

So  much  of  the  soul,  are  somewhat  like  his  own ; 
So  in  their  youth  the  auburn  hair  descended, 

Such  the  sad  sweet  smile  to  either  red  lip  known. 
Like  were  they  in  beauty,  so  the  heart  s  light  trembled 

On  the  flushing  cheek  and  in  the  kindling  eye ; 
Yet  more  clearly  like — the  inward  world  resembled^ 

In  its  sweet  communion— the  tender  and  the  high ; 
Our  cold  world  is  cruel 
To  rend  so  sweet  a  tic. 

Thro'  a  weaiy  world-path  known  to  care  and  sorrow, 

Still  was  her  influence  o'er  his  being  cast ; 
She  was  the  hope  that  whispered  of  to-morrow, 

She  was  the  memoried  music  of  the  past — 
She  was  in  his  numbers — when  those  numbers  breathing 

Of  his  country's  glory  made  it  glorious  more — 
To  its  southern  language  long  harmony  bequeathing, 

Haunting  every  wild  wave  dashing  on  its  shore. 
Ay,  the  poet's  music 
Is  lovely  as  of  yore. 
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Dream  not  that  the  love  which  haunts  the  poet'i  tplrit 

lii  the  common  poaibn  that  iweetem  doily  earth : 
From  a  world  cE}ii*rL*al  ita  fioture  mii4t  inherit 

All  the  high  tmagitiingB  tliat  croirded  round  its  birtU ; 
From  the  ptirn,  pule  Kliir»t  ^mhX  tlieir  midiught  watcher, 

tt  Miks  for  inspiration  lofty  And  divine ; 
From  die  imall  nrild  flowers  amid  the  woods  it  CAtehea 

Churma^  round  the  ettrelefK  and  tht  Uiual  pMh  to  shine. 
Such  LB  the  |koet'i  |iAnioti — 
Suchj  Conioent,  wbi  thine. 

Fhnging  far  hdow  him  cfteh  meaner  thoiight  that  cumbers 

Wiahei  bom  of  wan  la,  he  lighted  tip  Ufe*i  dream 
With  the  kindling  light  that  wanna  the  poet's  ntunbet»— 

Yet  are  they  sung  by  the  Tajo  t  sunny  stream. 
Still  wa«  Ins  coun^  the  tjieme  of  hia  intpiring) 

How  her  hold  ^'eafcli  fim  swept  the  southern  sea*^ 
Still  wm  her  praise  the  meed  of  hij  decirtng, 

While  leUtng  bow  ber  heroes  met  the  fierce  and  mighty  brec^* 
Ute  post  and  it«  iea-triumph*-~ 
11  in  dreams  were  fill'd  with  these. 

How  wta  be  rewiardcd  f — bow  are  such  rewmrded? 

Tham  who  tbus  Uviih  their  inward  wealth  m  rain ! 
Only  one  doom  for  the  poet  I*  recofdetd^— 

A  pnisfnt  that  must  buy  the  future  wHli  lla  pitii* 
Long,  long  ftway,  toas^d  on  the  Indian  bOlowv 

Drfiam'd  he  sweet  songs  for  his  lady  and  bit  land ; 
Pole  and  wan  bs  ll«t  on  his  but  neg1iM*ted  ptUow — 

None  m  near  to  minister  witli  sofl  and  soothing  band. 
There  Ivt  tiic  poet  jwrish— 
So  biilh  pmih'd  all  his  bond. 

Heairity,  b«airily  his  large  Uaek  eyea  ire  ctoaing 
On  the  twiligbt  Imlinaa  thcf  m  too  liuni  to  know ; 

O'er  that  pale  bi^  fbrahaKl  i  thadow  la  rfpoaii^— 
Peace  Ui  the  wecoy  heart  that  kngtud  NaM  bilow  f 
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From  that  sweet  lip  its  old  songs  are  departed; 

Take,  ye  wild  winds,  what  it  wont  to  breathe  of  yore — 
There  he  is  dying  deserted,  broken-hearted, 

Like  a  broken  lute  which  no  music  wanders  o'er. 
Farewell  to  Cameons ! 
The  swan  will  sing  no  more. 

Yet  not  for  this  in  the  spirit's  faith  I  falter, 
Heavy  though  the  doom  be— yet  glorious  is  the  meed. 

Let  the  life  be  laid  upon  the  fated  altar- 
It  is  but  the  sacrifice  of  an  eternal  creed. 

Never  yet  was  song  breathed  in  this  high  believing. 
But,  like  a  star,  it  hath  floated  down  time's  wave! 

While  what  lofty  praises  and  what  tender  grieving 
And  what  noble  hopes,  come  to  sanctify  and  save ! 
Even  such  the  glory, 
Camoens,  by  thy  grave ! 
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*«  Dwiac  hlnamim  tht  Omf  •  fllocM,  PciUw^  Attala^  Pfopfcoa,  FwnaatM. 
ClaoMM^  MhiaJii,  wU  Bcicoou,  slept  is  Um  Toapto  of  aiiapii,  mi  Mkai  tka  goA 
if  It  vmU  be  4caimklc  ami  better  fbr  Akriairr  to  be  cmtcydl  to  tka  taapK  mi  to 
MippliMlo  tb«  go<  ana  be  bMlcd  by  bim.  Tbe  mmww  fforta>  bto  iwonJ,  a>d«if 
tkatltvoaUbebettcrfcrbuBtomMiBwbenbcwM.  Tbt  M«pttioM  npoMoi  tUs 
■Mvtr,  mi  AVnnitr  act  kwg  after  esfiradL  aa  14  aalar  all  dNUMtaMai^  tkat  arm 
Um  battar  tea.''-^U>TAj.  Duav. 


The  heavy  night  b  fiiDiog, 
A  dark  and  sflent  night, 
And  aloud  the  storm  is  calling 
From  the  mountains'  wooded  height, 
There  is  weeping  in  the  pines. 
But  a  voice  of  louder  sorrow 

Arises  from  the  plain, 
For  the  nations  fear  the  morrow, 
And  ask  for  aid  in  vain, 

From  the  old  ancestral  shrines 
In  the  still  and  stately  temple^ 
The  temple  of  the  god. 

The  kingly  chiefii  are  seven 

Who  seek  that  ancient  shrine, 
To  ask  of  night  and  heaven 
An  answer  and  a  sign ; 

Pale  as  shadows  pass  they  by. 
They  are  warriors,  yet  they  falter, 

As  with  feet  unshod 
They  i^roach  thy  mighty  altar, 
O  Assyrian  god! 

Wfll  the  secret  of  the  iky 
Fill  the  stately  temple— 
The  temple  of  the  godt 
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Conqueron  they  enter, 

In  the  conqueror's  name ; 
The  altar  in  the  centre. 

Burnt  with  undying  flame^ 

Day  and  night  that  flame  it  fed. 
Lamps  from  many  a  marble  cdumn 

In  the  distance  bum, 
And  the  light  is  sad  and  solemn 
As  a  ftmeral  urn. 

For  the  presence  of  the  dead 
Haunts  the  mystic  temple-* 
The  temple  of  the  god. 

Seven  warriors  were  their  number, 

Seven  future  kings ; 
Down  they  laid  them  to  their  slumber 
Mid  the  silvery  rings 

Of  the  fragrant  smoke  that  swept 
From  the  golden  vases  streaming, 

With  their  spice  and  oil, 
And  the  rich  frankincense  steaming, 
Half  a  summer's  spoil. 

LuU'd  by  such  perfume  they  slept 
In  the  silent  temple — 
The  temple  of  the  god. 

Lay  they  in  that  sleep  enchanted, 

On  the  marble  floor; 
Many  things  their  slumber  haunted. 
Things  that  were  no  more. 

Twas  the  phantasm  of  life : 
Fierce  and  rugged  bands  were  crowding 

Round  their  youthful  king; 
Shaggy  hides  their  wild  forms  shrouding. 
While  the  echoes  ring 

With  the  shouts  that  herald  strife; 
Such  now  wake  the  quiet  temple^ 
llie  temple  of  the  god. 
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Nevt,  a  southern  tioon  ii  il^epiiig 

On  vmbiittled  Usimi 
Thi*r«  the  purple  robc^  is  swet'piitg, 
There  lite  red  gotd  Bhtnen. 

Thtti  yuuiig  chief  hin  owu  hiw  won— • 
He  wfadi  when  hk  warriort  taaked  htm, 

With  hit  heart's  free  scope, 
WhAt  waa  left  himself,  Ibey^  ask^d  him, 
And  he  flninrer'd,  **  Hope/* 

What  hi}  mid,  that  hath  be  done  ; 
And  ht«  gloiy  fills  ilje  temple—^ 
The  temple  of  the  god. 

Victory  i«  lik«  ffunahine  o'er  him, 

Wedth  b  at  hi*  side, 
Cromu  are  in  the  duat  before  him, 
Earth  hath  bow*d  her  prid« 

At  lite  whUper  of  his  breath. 
But  that  Uurell'd  otic  is  dying 

On  a  frver'd  bed  : 
**  ItW^  hiiu  whrre  be  now  is  lyingi 
ITwrt  th«?  king  is  bestt**  it  wud; 
Surb  tlie  omcle  of  death, 
In  that  full  d  14*111  ple^ — 
Hie  temple  cjf  the  god* 

the  moral  of  bis  sitoty^ 
Batsh  mm  Imivfti'i  ri^^; 
Aadd  w«ilth,  and  pcfwer»  and  ^i»y. 
It  U  hrst  ii>  the  I 

Unto  all  iliat  answer  cnine* 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowevt 

Life  iimwa  dc«|i  a  waated  hrMth : 
fttif  thy  bftt  boom  thou  htmawm 
When  tboo  fir««t  death. 

Each  that  orade  may  t-Uim^ 
The  worda  of  that  dark  temple— 
Thi^  timifde  of  tlie  god. 
VOL,  If.  U 
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DEATH-BED  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 
On  his  bed  the  king  was  lying— 

On  his  purple  bed 
"  Tell  us  not  that  he  is  dying;" 
So  his  soldiers  said, 

"  He  is  yet  too  young  to  die. 
Have  ye  drugged  the  cup  ye  gave  hiniyt 

From  the  fiital  spring  ? 
Is  it  yet  too  late  to  save  him  7 
We  will  see  our  king  I 

Let  his  faithful  ones  draw  nigh. 
The  silver-shielded  warriors^ 
The  warriors  of  the  world!" 

Back  they  fling  the  fragrant  portals 

^Of  the  royal  tent  ;J 
Vlainly  to  the  stem  immortals 
Sacrifice  and  vow  were  sent.§ 

Cold  and  pitiless  are  they ! 
Silent  in  their  starry  dwelling, 

Nothing  do  they  heed 
Of  the  tale  that  earth  is  telling, 
In  her  hour  of  need ! 

*  "  WUle  Alnander  was  on  bis  dnth-bed,  the  aoldien,"  mj*  Anuui,  "  >ifr«M»  c^tr 
to  MC  him  ;  MnDe  to  m«  him  once  more  alire,  othen  hecaaw  it  vu  reported  that  ke  wm 
already  dead,  and  a  auipicion  bad  arisen  that  his  death  vaa  concealed  by  the  chief  ofictn 
of  the  Knardt,  bat  the  majority  from  aorrow  and  anxiety  for  their  kinf ;  they,  tiMrefo*, 
fiirced  their  way  into  hi*  chamber,  and  the  whole  army  paated  in  proccMiott  by  tke  bed 
where  he  lay  pale  and  npeechleas.** 

t  Plntarch  mentions  that  one  of  the  popular  reports  was,  that  Alezaadcr**  iamth  was 
oeeaaioned  by  poison  adminiMered  by  lollas,  his  cap  bearer.  This  poison,  the  water  o^a 
moantain-sprinf ,  was  of  so  corrossive  a  natare  as  to  destroy  every  i«b«taM«  b«t  tke 
mule's  hoof  in  which  it  was  broofht. 

X  Phylarchas  pves  a  splendid  accoant  of  Alexander's  mafniSeenee.  lib  teat  eos- 
taincd  a  hundred  couches,  and  was  supported  by  eight  columns  of  solid  gold.  Ovwrhead 
was  stretched  cloth  of  gold,  wrooght  with  Tarious  drrices,  and  expanded  ao  to  rover 
the  whole  ceiling.  Within,  in  a  semicircle,  stood  Art  hundred  Persians,  bcarinf  lueta 
adorned  with  pomegranates ;  their  dress  was  parple  and  orange.  Mext  to  thaao  w«rt 
drawn  vp  a  thoasand  archers,  partly  clothed  in  flame-coloured,  and  partly  la  acariat 
dresses.  Many  of  these  wore  axore-coloared  scarfs.  In  front  of  these  wcrr  anaagad 
ivc  hundred  Macedonian  Argyraspides,  soldiers,  so  called  from  their  sihar  abidda.  la 
the  middle  was  the  golden  throne,  on  which  Alexander  sat  and  gave  aadieace.  IW 
tent  on  the  outside  was  encircled  by  elephants  drawn  np  ia  order,  and  by  a  Iboaaaad 
Macedonians  in  their  native  dress.  Beyond  these  were  the  Fenian  giiard  oftea  tbaa—ad 
men,  and  the  flve  hundred  courtiers  allowed  to  wear  purple  robe*. 

4  Alexaader's  death  waa  preceded  by  manj  omna,  wbieb  tacriice  ftialy  edof*  ta 
avert. 
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They  have  turned  their  &ce  away, 
Ye  sflver  shielded  warriors, 
Ye  warriors  of  the  worid ! 

In  that  royal  tent  is  weeping ; 

Women's  tears  will  flow  ; 
There  the  queens  their  watch  are  keeping* 
With  a  separate  woe. 

One  still  wears  her  diadem — 
One  her  long  fair  hair  is  rending, 

From  its  pearls  unbound  ;f 
Tears  from  those  soft  eyes  descending, 
Eyes  that  seek  the  ground. 

But  Roxana  looks  on  them, 
The  silver-shielded  warriors, 
The  warriors  of  the  world ! 

In  the  east  the  day  was  reddening. 

When  the  warriors  pass'd ; 
In  the  west  the  night  was  deadening, 
As  they  looked  their  last*; 

As  they  looked  their  last  on  him — 
He,  their  comrade — their  conunander — 

He,  the  earth's  adored — 
He,  the  godlike  Alexander! 
Who  can  wield  his  sword? 

As  they  went  their  eyes  were  dim. 
The  silver-shielded  warriors. 
The  warriors  of  the  world ! 

Slowly  passed  the  sad  proceiiion 

By  the  purple  bed ; 
Evety  soldier  in  succession 
Thro'  that  tent  was  led. 

*  AiUr  Um  covqacror'a  death.  Bouuia  MmnA  ku  fntkr  rival  teto  htr  fmm,  kU 
prtwiJ  iMT.  SlM  «M  tlM  brMtiM  daoKlitOT  oT  a  bMbttin  ckteC  mUt  ttfUht  bj 
klmtnim,  wko  «m  m  atrark  with  her  chami^  thai  h»  immtHmtkf  mmaM  har 
SMIim  wm  tka  cUM  of  Dwraa.      mherit«a  th»  cvfl  IhitsBM  of  hw  BUM  IM*. 

t  PMvb  v«r*  fafwntt  otmmcm  wi»k  tka  Tmdam  ^a^Um^  «k»  9tm  wmt  thtm 
wTMiMlla  UMir hub. 
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All  beheld  their  monarch's  fuse — 
Pale  and  beautiful— reclining, 

There  the  conqueror  lay, 
From  his  radiant  eyes  the  shining 
Had  not  passed  away. 

There  he  watched  them  from  hia  place— 
His  silver-shielded  warriors, 
His  warriors  of  the  world ! 

Still  he  was  a  king  in  seeming, 

For  he  wore  his  crown ; 
And  his  sunny  hair  was  streaming 
His  white  forehead  down. 

Glorious  was  that  failing  head ! 
Still  his  golden  baldric  bound  him, 

Where  his  sword  was  hung : 
Bright  his  arms  were  scattered  round  him. 
And  his  glance  still  clung 

To  the  warriors  by  his  bed — 
The  silver-shielded  warriors, 
The  warriors  of  the  world ! 

Pale  and  motionless  he  rested, 
Like  a  statue  white  and  cold. 
With  his  royal  state  invested ; 
For  the  purple  and  the  gold 

In  his  latest  hour  he  wore. 
But  the  eye  and  breath  are  failing, 
And  the  mighty  Soul  has  fled  !• 
Lift  ye  up  the  loud  bewailing, 
For  a  wide  world  mourns  the  Dead ; 

And  they  have  a  Chief  no  more — 
The  silver-shielded  warriors, , 
The  warriors  of  the  world ! 

*  IW  AmUi  of  AkxaBder  plunged  all  hit  vast  empire  Into  anarehy  ami  iluglitcr.  Ue 
wu  the  Mml  tluu  animated  the  miKhty  force  that  aftcnrards  waited  its  eaggtea  Is  petty 
wavftora.  Tha  popular  Mjring  attribatcd  to  him  might  well  be  traa.  "Thai  tka  amiwwa 
wottUl  Mltbwtt  Ua  obaeiiuiaa  with  bloody  funeral  gamca." 
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"  Hm  rote— the  glorioaa  tom  b  gmM.''-'£flft  4f  If— y  ImA. 


Bring  flowen  to  crown  the  cup  and  hite, — 

Bring  flowers^'^the  bride  is  near; 
Bring  flowers  to  soothe  the  captive's  cell. 

Bring  flowers  to  strew  the  bier ! 
Bring  flowers !  thus  said  the  lovely  song ; 

And  shall  they  not  be  brought 
To  her  who  linked  the  offering 

With  feeling  and  with  thought? 

Bring  flowers, — the  perfumed  and  the  pure, — 

Those  with  the  morning  dew, 
A  sigh  in  every  fragrant  lea( 

A  tear  on  every  hue. 
So  pure,  so  sweet  thy  life  has  been. 

So  filling  earth  and  air 
With  odours  and  with  loveliness. 

Till  common  scenes  grew  fair. 

Thy  song  around  our  daily  path 

Flung  beauty  bom  of  dreanis, 
And  scattered  o'er  the  actual  worid 

The  spirit's  simny  gleams. 
Mysterious  influence,  that  to  earth 

Brings  down  the  heaven  above, 
And  fills  the  universal  heart 

With  universal  love. 

Such  gifts  were  thine, — as  from  the  block. 

The  unformed  and  the  cold. 
The  sculptor  calls  to  breathing  life 

Some  shape  of  perfect  mould, 
So  thou  from  common  thoughts  and  things 

Didst  call  a  charmed  song, 
Which  on  a  sweet  and  swelling  tide 

Bore  the  full  soul  along. 
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And  thou  from  far  and  foreign  lands 

Didst  bring  back  many  a  tone» 
And  giving  such  new  music  still, 

A  music  of  thine  own. 
A  lofty  strain  of  generous  thoughts, 

And  yet  subdued  and  sweet, — 
An  angel's  song,  who  sings  of  earth, 

Whose  cares  are  at  his  feet. 

And  yet  thy  song  is  sorrowful. 

Its  beauty  is  not  bloom ; 
The  hopes  of  which  it  breathes,  are  hopes 

That  look  beyond  the  tomb. 
Thy  song  is  sorrowful  as  winds 

That  wander  o'er  the  plain, 
And  ask  for  summer's  vanish'd  flowers, 

And  ask  for  them  in  vain. 

Ah !  dearly  purchased  is  the  gift, 

The  gift  of  song  like  thine ; 
A  fated  doom  is  her's  who  stands 

The  priestess  of  the  shrine. 
The  crowd— they  only  see  the  crov^-n, 

They  only  hear  the  hymn ; — 
They  mark  not  that  the  cheek  is  pale, 

And  that  the  eye  is  dim. 

Wound  to  a  pitch  too  exquisite. 

The  soul's  fine  chords  are  wnmg ; 
With  misery  and  melody 

They  are  too  highly  strung. 
The  heart  is  made  too  sensitive 

Life's  daily  pain  to  bear; 
It  beats  in  nmsic,  but  it  beats 

Beneath  a  deep  despair. 

It  never  meets  the  love  it  paints, 

The  love  for  which  it  pines ; 
Too  much  of  Heaven  is  in  the  faith 

That  such  a  heart  enshrines. 


OK  TBM.  DEATH  OF  IktES.  ITEMANS. 

Tbe  ID  etcor- vreAth  th^  poet  wem 

Must  mitke  a  lonely  lot ; 
It  dnxtlcf,  only  ia  divide 

Fmm  tbote  who  w«ar  it  not 

Dulft  thou  not  lretnb1«  at  thy  fame. 

And  imiim  its  bitter  pdie, 
While  what  to  fjthers  Iritunpb  «e<?m^, 

To  thi-f?  wa»  sacrifice  ? 
Ok,  FliJWi^r  brotight  flrom  Pifadije 

Ta  thin  cold  wotld  of  ouf»i 
Shjitkiw*  of  beauty  lucb  aa  tkinr 

EccoU  thy  milivi*  boven. 

Let  other*  lh:ink  the4^ — 'twiw  far  them 
Thy  4ofi  leuvn*  tliou  didsi  wreutbc ; 

Wliom?  Rwct^tiieiM  r^thcrs  br©ftth<^ ! 
And  th«)'  ha? c  ilumlcc^d  thcc— nuuiy  m  Up 

Ifii  otkc'd  of  thine  for  wonJt, 
When  though t«t  lifc-'n  fimr  thoughts,  have 

Thtt  ipirit » imuoft  chords^ 

How  many  lovrcl  and  honoured  the« 

Who  iiidv  krH*w  thy  nam«: 
Wiii^h  oVr  the  weary  woHuog  world 

Like  f  tarry  ntmir  canie  { 
With  whui  ttlill  hour*  of  calm  delight 

Thy  mn^n  And  irirngp  hlend ; 
I  cannot  i*hiM>i«4t  i^ixi  think  tiiou  wot 

An  dd  familiar  friend* 

Tb#  thanu  ihiii  dwf  ic  in  tongt  of  thuie 

My  tnriKmi  itpirti       rd  ; 
Anil  yc't  J  fvi'l  ai  tluiu  hoiUt  lK*i'n 

Not  balf  enough  beloved. 
'Oiey  tiiy  that  lb  on  wprt  fiirntp  itfid  worn 

Wtlh  ikutlering  and  with  cure" ; 
What  mtiiiic  nutst  bnvc*  iiili*d  ibc  soul 

TliAt  hod     rnnrh  to  spiin*  ? 
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Oh,  weaiy  One !  tdnce  thou  art  laid 

Within  thy  mother's  breast — 
The  green,  the  quiet  mother-earth — 

Thrice  blessed  be  thy  rest ! 
Thy  heart  is  left  within  our  hearts, 

Although  life's  pang  is  o'er ; 
But  the  quick  tears  are  in  my  eyes. 

And  I  can  write  no  more. 


THREE  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  WEEK. 


A  fceord  of  tlie  iawud  world,  whoM  Cuts 
Are  thoiicht*— and  feeling*— fean.  and  hopes,  aad  diMma. 
nere  are  aonie  dajn  that  might  ootmeasiue  jean— 
Dajn  that  ohliteiate  the  past*  and  make 

The  fhtnre  of  the  colour  which  they  eaat. 
A  day  may  be  a  destiny ;  for  life 
LiTes  in  but  litde— bat  that  little  tcemi 
With  tome  one  chance,  the  balance  of  all  time : 
A  look— a  word— and  we  are  wholly  changed. 
We  mart  el  at  oandTrt— we  would  deny 
That  which  it  working  in  the  hidden  tool ; 
Bat  the  heart  know*  and  tremble*  at  the  truth : 
On  luch  these  records  linger. 


We  might  have  been! 
We  might  have  been ! — these  are  but  common  words, 

And  yet  they  make  the  sum  of  life's  bewailing ; 
They  arc  the  echo  of  those  finer  chords, 
Whose  music  life  deplores  when  unavailing. 

We  might  have  been  I 

We  might  have  been  so  happy !  says  the  child. 
Pent  in  the  weary  school-room  during  summer. 

When  the  green  rushes  'mid  the  marshes  wild, 
And  rosy  fruits,  attend  the  radiant  comer. 

We  might  have  been  ! 

It  is  the  thought  that  darkens  on  our  youth. 
When  first  experience — sad  experience — teaches 

What  fallacies  we  Imve  believed  for  truth, 
And  what  few  truths  endeavour  ever  reaches. 

W^e  might  have  been  ! 


Trilll££  EXTEACT8* 


Alas  I  Kow  tiiilVrent  from  wiias  we  ore 

Had      but  known  th«  bitter  path  before  ua; 

But  feetingii,  liopi<&t  aud  fancies  hiX  afar. 

What  in  tlie  wide  bleak  world  can  e'er  reatore  u*  * 
We  migbt  liave  been  J 

h  la  ibe  motto  uf  all  Hitman  tbings, 
The  end  of  oU  thAt  wmili  on  tttoftal  aeeking ; 

Tbtf  wemy  vtmght  upon  Hopd'i  Eaggbig  wing*, 
It  ii  UiL*  cry  of  Uic  worn  be^  wbik'<  br&akijig. 

Ws  niigbt  hftvi^  Wen  I 

And  vehmf  wnmt  witK  llie  lii!uvi!ii  llmt  gai^e  il  birtb, 
DuMriiii  oil  our  world^wom  way  Love'i  hour  Ely«ian, 

Tbc  last  fiiir  angel  liiigriing  on  our  eaiiL, 
The  shAdow  of  what  thotigbt  obscttr^s  Qts  viakm  I 
We  migbt  hm  bceo ! 

A  cold  fiOath^  sttcndi  on  !ove, 

Too  KMiii  or  eliv  Itxi  1uto  tb(i  benrt^bcat  f|uickt!Di ; 
The  ttAT  wbicb  b  our  fat^  H[>Hrigit  up  yihow*. 

And  we  but  utf — wliib  round  Ute  v«i|i(iur  tlikluili — 
Wc  migbt  imv^  beeti  1 

Lif«  knowcth  no  \jtke  mkury ;  (be  nnt 

An;  niuj^h  •oTrowi,--hul  in  tbii  are  bl«nd«d 

All  nvcH  rmotiont  that  di«lurb  the  brc^aat ; 
'HiK  l%lii  tliat  wiu  our  kiv^'liciit  k  mdcd. 

We  niigbt  have  been! 

I  Jc-ticefoTtbf  how  much  of  the  fiill  heart  mutt  br 
A  iraiM  book  ut  wbq««  contents  we  tremble ! 

A  ttlll  voice  multcmi  'mill  nor  miacrr^ 
The  wmt  to  littuv  beeme  it  must  dirnmble— 
We  miffht  have  boenl 

IMv  il  made  up  of  uitMi^bk*  bottn, 

x\nd  all  of  whitb  wr  cmvt^d  a  bnef  poiieiRii^ 
¥t>r  wijMtvd  wUHe«i  bop««^  and  po«r«ti» 

1 1  mnw  fatal  dimwbaclc  on  tbe  Mmdny 
Wt  mifbl  benre  bm ! 
M  3 
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The  fixture  never  renders  to  the  past 

The  young  beliefs  intrusted  to  its  keeping ; 

Inscribe  one  sentence — life's  first  truth  and  last- 
On  the  pale  marble  where  our  dust  is  slee^ng — 
We  might  have  been. 

Necessity. 
In  the  ancestral  presence  of  the  dead 
Sits  a  lone  power — a  veil  upon  the  head, 
Stem  with  the  terror  of  an  unseen  dread. 

It  sitteth  cold,  immutable,  and  still, 
Girt  with  eternal  consciousness  of  ill, 
And  strong  and  silent  as  its  own  dark  wilL 

We  are  the  victims  of  its  iron  rule, 

The  warm  and  beating  human  heart  its  tool ; 

And  man,  immortal,  godlike,  but  its  fool. 

We  know  not  of  its  presence,  though  its  power 
Be  on  the  gradual  roimd  of  every  hour. 
Now  flinging  down  an  empire,  now  a  flower. 

And  all  things  small  and  careless  are  its  own, 
Unwittingly  the  seed  minute  is  sown, — 
The  tree  of  evil  out  of  it  is  grown. 

At  times  we  see  and  struggle  with  our  chain, 
And  dream  that  somewhat  we  are  freed,  in  vain ; 
The  mighty  fetters  close  on  us  again. 

We  mock  our  actual  strength  with  loily  thought, 
And  towers  that  look  into  the  heavens  are  wrought, — 
But  after  all  our  toil  the  task  is  nought. 

Down  comes  the  stately  fabric,  and  the  sands 
Are  scatter'd  with  the  work  of  myriad  hands. 
High  o'er  whose  pride  the  fragile  wild-flower  stands. 

Such  are  the  wrecks  of  nations  and  of  kings. 
Far  in  the  desert,  where  the  palm-tree  springs ; 
Tis  the  same  story  in  all  meaner  tilings. 


EXTEACTS* 


The  heart  buildi  tip  ita  bopei,  thougli  not  fiddreit 
To  meet  the  mmot  glorief  i>f  the  we«t. 
But  gammd  in  some  stillf  iweet'Singing  tie»t 

But  tlte  dark  power  h  on  its  ucdseleii  way. 
The  song  ti  lileut  jo  aweet  jesterijaj. 
And  mi  m  grr^ii  kaf  liia^n  m  the  ifiniy. 

Wf?  mock  ourselves  with  freedom,  and  with  hapr, 
The  wliile  oar  feel  glide  dowu  life*i  fmlhlen  iktpe ; 
Out  hm  1)0  itre<ngthp  th«  other  ktu  no  scope. 

So  we  are  flnng  on  Time'i  tuttitiltnoiifl  wuve, 
Kor^d  there  to  »tniggle,  but  dented  to  nave* 
TiU  the  ittm  tid«  tbba — and  there  Li  tbtt  gmx  i 

Mkmory. 

f  jMMHi^  h^qneaih  unto  my  •mil 
Thy  in#m»ory,— I  riitlicr  mk  fur^^tting; 

Witbdmw,  1  prny,  from  mi?  tliy  utnjng  cuutnjl, 

Leave  iamethii)|[  m  tlic  wtdc  world  worth  regrettrng. 

1  need  my  thonglihi  for  other  thingi  th*n  tihe% 
i  diire  uot  let  thine  iniiige  fill  them  only ; 

Tlie  httrri^d  }iiippirR<*ia  it  wake*  in  ma 

Wll]  htiive  the  tiuun  tliiit  nro  to  come  mortf  lonely. 

I  li  ve  not  Uke  iJte  tnany  of  my  kind ; 

Mine  h  a  world  of  feilingti  uiul  tif  fancies 
Faiicic!!  wb<n*e  runhow-i*m|nrt.'  itt  the  m\tu\, 

Feclingi  that  trAlijtc  their  own  roinmice** 

To  irtmn  and  to  crsate  hm  been  my  &t«, 
Alon^,  apart  frmn  ttfe't  more  hnny  icheuiing ; 

1  h»r  to  think  I  hot  ]  ma}  find  too  }aUs 
Vatn  wm  the  toil,  and  idle  wiui  the  drwnlng. 

Uavte  I  u{irear*d  my  gloriom  pyre  of  tfiou|?hr, 
L'p  to  the  hearrni*  but  for  my  own  ^  * 

The  Hiir  and  fVagmnt  tidngi  thut  ycitr«  >  .     :  :  n*jhi 
Muit  they  bi  gatheml  for  my  own  eotuUfDl&g  ' 
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Oh !  give  me  back  the  past  that  took  no  part 
In  the  exxBtence  k  was  but  surveying ; 

That  knew  not  then  of  the  awaken'd  heart 
Amid  the  Hfe  of  other  lives  decaying. 

Why  should  such  be  mine  own  t  I  sought  it  not : 
More  than  content  to  live  apart  and  lonely, 

The  feverish  tumult  of  a  loving  lot, 

Is  what  I  wish'd,  and  thought  to  picture  only. 

Surely  the  spirit  is  its  own  free  will ; 

What  should  overmaster  mine  to  vain  complying 
With  hopes  that  call  down  what  they  bring  of  ill. 

With  fears  to  their  own  questioning  replying  1 

In  vain,  in  vain !    Fate  is  above  us  all ; 

We  struggle,  but  what  matters  our  endeavour  ? 
Our  doom  is  gone  beyond  our  own  recall. 

May  we  deny  or  mitigate  it  ? — never ! 

And  what  art  thou  to  me, — thou  who  dost  wake 
The  mind's  still  depths  with  trouble  and  repining  ? 

Nothing; — though  all  things  now  thy  likeness  take ; 
Nothing, — and  life  has  nothing  worth  resigning. 

Ah,  yes !  one  thing,  thy  memory  ;  though  grief 
Watching  the  expiring  beam  of  hope's  last  ember ; 

Life  had  one  hour,~bright,  beautiful,  and  brief, 
And  now  its  only  task  is  to  remember. 


THE  FUTURE. 

Ask  me  not,  love,  what  can  be  in  my  heart : 
While  gazing  on  thee  sudden  tear-drops  start, 
When  only  smiles  should  brighten  where  thou  art. 

The  human  heart  is  compassed  by  fears ; 
And  joy  is  tremulous — for  it  inspheres 
A  vapoury  star  which  melts  away  in  tears. 


TUB  FOTCTfiE. 
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I  im  too  hafipy  for  m  corelesi  imrth ; 
HencT,  thougfali  the  ivr^et,  yet  iotTowAiJ,  have  birtli 
Wlio  loolu  from  beiveB  k  half  return  *d  to  c^Jllth. 

I  feel  Uic  weakness  of  niy  love — its  core  ; 
How  deep,  bow  true,  how  pn^saiooiite  soe  er. 
It  cftitnot  keep  one  sorrow  from  thy  ihttre. 

How  poweden  U  tny  fond  iinxiety  I 
1  fed  1  eotdd  lay  down  uiy  lifi«  for  ^ee; 
Yet  know  bow  vain  fluch  Boeritico  roml  be ! 

Ah,  the  itwcct  prcMfetit  f  — iihould  tt  not  iulHce  f 
Ncit  to  humanis)^  whieh  vmn\y  trie» 
To  lilt  the  eurtsiii  Hiai  may  never  rise  f 

Hraee  do  we  trembk  ia  our  happinesi  j 
Hunied  aad  dim  the  uttknown  iiK^taents  prm ; — 
We  qtaeilbn  of  the  grief  we  oattnot  gtt<!i8* 

Tlic  Future  b  mote  pfotent  tbiui  the  VaaI  : 
For  one  iook  hsck,  ft  tKouiiund  on  we  cant ; 
And  hope  doth  erer  memory  outluL 

For  hope,  lay  fc»r.    Ho|>e  U  a  timid  iJiing^ 
Fewrful  and  weak,  and  boni  'mid  juirering 
A I  luiut,  HUcb  ho^w  nt  our  md  earth  ^ita  brtng. 

Iti  homep  h  k  not  here,  it  lookji  beyond  ; 
And  while  tt  osme*  an  euehantcr  'i  wand, 
Its  spelts  are  tmtaem  of  their  earthly  bond. 

\Xc  aJinust  fcitr  the  prescnoe  of  ouf  joy  ; 
It  duth  tempt  Fauv  the  ct«ni  one,  (o  deftroy, 
Pate  in  whose  hands  Ibis  wwld  b  fts  a  Iffy* 

tborty  buy  our  pleaiures,  we  repay 
By  mtm  dift'p  sulTt^rtng ;  or  tli<*y  decay 
Or  change  to  patn,  and  curse  us  by  their  stay. 

A  world  of  ash^  Is  bencatli  our  feet — 
Cold  ashes  of  each  bcautifiil  dreeil, 
Owned  by  long  stlent  hciurtsv  that  beat  m  ottn  now  beat 
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How  can  we  trust  our  own?  we  warte  our  breath ; 
We  heap  up  hope  and  joy  in  one  bright  wreath ; — 
Our  altar  is  the  grave— our  priest  is  death. 

But,  ah!  death  is  repose ; — 'tis  not  our  doom^ 

The  cold,  the  calm,  that  haunts  my  soul  with  gloom 

I  tremble  at  the  passage  to  the  tomb. 

Love  mine— what  depths  of  misery  may  lie 
In  the  dark  ftiture  ?— I  may  meet  thine  eye, 
Cold,  careless,  and  estranged,  before  I  die. 

All  grief  is  possible,  and  some  is  sure ; 
How  can  the  loving  heart  e'er  feel  secure. 
And  e'er  it  breaks  it  inay  so  much  endure  ? 

We  had  not  lived  had  the  past  been  foreshown ; 
Ah !  merciful  the  shadow  roimd  us  thrown. — 
Thank  heaven,  the  future  is  at  least  imknown  ! 


A  LONG  WHILE  AGO. 
Still  hangeth  down  the  old  accustomed  willow, 

Hiding  the  silver  underneath  each  leaf. 
So  drops  the  long  hair  from  some  maiden  pillow, 

When  midnight  heareth  the  else  silent  grief ; 
There  floats  the  water-lily,  like  a  sovereign 

Whose  lovely  empire  is  a  fairy  world, 
The  purple  dragon-fly  above  it  hovering. 

As  when  its  fragile  ivorj'  uncurl'd 

A  long  while  ago. 

I  hear  the  bees  in  sleepy  music  winging 

From  the  wild  thyme  when  they  have  past  the  noon 
There  is  the  blackbird  in  the  hawthorn  singing. 

Stirring  the  white  spray  with  the  same  sweet  tunc ; 
Fragrant  the  tansy  breathing  from  the  meadows, 

As  the  west  wind  bends  down  the  long  green  grass. 
Now  dark,  now  golden,  as  the  fleeting  shadows 

Of  the  light  clouds  pass  as  tliey  wont  to  pass 

A  long  while  ago. 


A  LONG  WHILE  AGO.  Sfifi 

TLore  are  ihe  rowe^  wliich  we  used  to  gather 

To  bind  a  young  fiiir  brow  no  longer  fair ; — 
All !  til  014  art  rniicldiig  lu,  thou  summer  weatlierf 

To  be  »o  flunuVt  with  the  loved  one  whi*re  t 
Tis  not  hvT  voice — nut  her  iitep — that  lingm 

In  June  ^utiliur  sweetnets  on  tlie  wind  ; 
The  bee,  the  bird,  are  now  the  otily  dinger* — 

Where  h  line  muak  once  with  iheir's  eorabined 

A  long  whik  ago  I 

As  the  lom  60 wen  thnt  in  her  pate  hondi  pefudi^d 

li  ihe  who  only  liath  a  memory  here. 
Slie  woa  90  much  a  part  of  ti^,  so  cberiAh«d« 

So  youngi  lliat  even  love  forgot  to  fear. 
Now  i«  her  in^nge  paramount,  it  reigtietli 

Wtth  1  sad  fftre'ngth  that  time  may  not  lubdue  . 
And  memory  a  nioumfitl  triuniiih gauicthf 

As  the  ibw  looks  we  cost  &ro4ind  n^new 

A  long  while  ngo. 

II10U  lovely  garden  I  wbm  ihe  Buninier  coven 

'Ilic  tree  with  gmn  teave^K  and  ihe  g^roiuid  with  flowert 
Dirkly  tlie  jtast  around  thy  In^mty  hovers— 

Tb*  |M«t^*tb«  gra^'f;  of  our  on 00  happy  hcput». 
It  »  too  iid  to  gaie  upon  tht;  «ecming 

Of  ntt1urv<  V  rhangrlm  joVLdiiieuii  and  feci 
That,  with  the  Bunsliine  roundi  ibe  hvart  is  drvaming 

Darkly  o'er  woundft  infUetiHi,  not  k>  heid, 

A  long  while  itgt>. 

Ah  I  flfit  not  thetcenen  wh«r«  youth  aud  childhood 

P^*d  yeartt  UulI  dt^i^periM     thone  years  went  by ; 
Shadows  wilt  darken  tti  ilw  itntvhnu  wildwood — 

There  will  he  tears  upon  the  tranipiE  sky. 
Memories,  like  plumtamsi  luuunt  ni«  while  I  wander 

Beneath  ihe  drooping  boughs  of  each  old  tr^  : 
I  grow  t4»o  sad  as  nioumlnlly  I  ponder 

Things  that  are  not^nnd  yet  ihiit  oaed  to  b« — 

A  long  wliilc  ai' 
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Worn  out— the  heart  seems  like  a  ruin'd  altar : — 

Where  are  the  friends,  and  where  the  fidth  of  yore  ? 
My  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears — my  footsteps  fidter — 

Thinking  of  those  whom  I  can  love  no  more. 
We  change,  and  others  change — while  recoUectioD 

Would  fain  renew  what  it  can  hut  recall 
Dark  are  life's  dreams,  and  weary  its  affection, 

And  cold  its  hopes — and  yet  I  felt  them  all 

A  long  while  aga 

The  ahove  was  addressed  to  a  friend  most  deeply  interested 
in  the  subject  of  the  verses.  The  poem  was  sent  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

''January  5tk,  1838. 

"  My  dearest  Mrs.  

"  I  enclose  the  lines  which  I  have  again  copied  in,  I  hope, 
a  legible  hand.  I  wrote  them  very  earnestly  and  hastily  ;  my 
heart  was  full  of  my  subject :  I  go  back  upon  them  with  a  me- 
lanclioly  pleasure ;  I  cannot  check  the  belief  that  she  is  con- 
scious of  our  sad  remembrance. 

*'  My  dear,  kind  friend,  from  what  a  weary  and  bitter  world 
has  she  escaped.  I  trust  that  her  share  of  human  happiness 
may  be  given  to  her  sisters.  God  bless  them  and  you  is 
(saving  one — perhaps  a  very  vain  one),  the  dearest  wish  of,  my 
kindest  and  best  friend, 

"  Your  grateful  and  affectionate 

"  LcTiTiA  E.  Landon." 


EXPERIENCE. 

Mt  very  heart  is  filled  with  tears !  I  seem 
As  I  were  struggling  under  some  dark  dream, 
Which  rougldy  bore  me  down  life's  troubled  stream. 

The  past  weighs  heavily  upon  my  soul, 
A  tyrant  mastering  me  with  stem  control ; 
The  present  has  no  rest — the  future  has  no  goal. 


EXPEBIEKCl. 
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Fok-  wliAt  can  be  again  but  wbat  hai  been? 
Sooti  the  young  leaf  forgets  ita  ciriy  greeny 
And  shadows  with  our  sitasbiiie  btenfcne. 

Quenched  is  the  spirit *h  tnsming  wing  c»f  tire; 
Wc  calculate  wbcte  oTiice      cHruld  AMpife^ 
And  the  high  hope       in         low  deiire. 

Experience  hiu  rude  lettons,  and  we  grow 
Like  what  we  tinrc  beeu  taught  too  late  to  know* 
And  yet  we  bate  ouraclret  for  bebg  m 

Our  early  rriendii,  where  are  tbej!^ — rather»  where 
The  fond  belief  that  aetu&l  friends  there  were, — 
Not  cold  and  false  as  all  mufit  find  they  are? 

We  loro— may  liave  been  loved— hut  fthi  haw  tot 
Thi?  love  ihttt  withers  of  itB  earthly  t^nt. 
To  wb«l  our  first  tweet  irisioii«  used  to  point  t 

!low  have  we  been  deceived^  forgotten^  flung 
Buck  on  our  muting  %&\veu — the  heart *i  core  wrung 
Dy  iotne  fond  ^tli  to  whi^h  we  weakly  dii&g. 

Akil  our  kindest  feelmgi  art  the  root 
Ofalle^i  1 1  ifmt  bitter  fruit ; 

Tiiey  wboM!  charm  tbcy  comtttute. 

At  bngth  they  bardeni  and  we  foel  no  mm 
All  tiuit  waj  Telt  m»  liletc  rly  beforei 
But  with  the  toflneei  la  the  tweetnet*  oVr. 

Of  thingn  we  once  enjoyed  bow  tsw  resnaui ! 
Teuth'^  nowcm  are  tfimg  behind  u%  and  in  rain 
We  would  itoop  down  to  gather  tbem  Again. 

Why  do  we  tliink  <yf  tbii  ?--blnd  the  red  wrf«tb— 
Float  down  time**  wiit*T  to  the  viol**  breatK 
Wot  not  what  tbo»e  cold  hillowi  hide  lieneath. 
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EXPERIENCE. 


We  cannot  do  this: — ^firom  the  tpaikling  Inink 
Dropf  the  glad  rose,  and  the  bright  waters  ahrink : 
While  in  the  midst  of  mirth  we  pause  to  think ; — 

And  if  we  think — we  sadden : — thought  and  grief 
Are  vowed  companions ;  while  we  turn  the  lea^ 
It  darkens — ^for  the  brilliant  is  the  brie£ 

Ah !  then,  farewell  ye  lovely  things  that  brought 
Your  own  Elysium  hither !— overwrought 
The  spirit  wearies  with  the  weight  of  thought. 

Our  better  nature  pineth — ^let  it  be ! 
Thou  human  soul— earth  is  no  home  for  thee ; 
Thy  starry  rest  b  in  eternity ! 


FRAGMENTS* 


AOE  AND  YOUTH. 

"  I  TCtt  tbe«v**  mid  tlic  old  inan,    whjit  w  life, 
A  gulf  or  troubled  wiiLtt>ra — whcrv  ttic  mn\. 
Like  «  veK««d  birki  ib  tois«^il  itjion  tli«;  whvc« 
or  pain  ftiid  plrtuitire,  by  the  wavcrmg  breath 
Of  pas^otii.    Tl»<*3r  ore  winda  that  dri  ve  it  on. 
But  only  to  dentnicboD  iiiid  de^pau-. 
Mr  thinks  thut  we  liave  knowu  flome  former  stata 
More  gloHotis  than  our  preacDt ;  and  the  beart 
If  luuinied  by  Ahn  mcQionea — lihadowi  lel\ 
By  iHUi  fdietty>    Hence  do  we  pine 
Far  vdfl  mspiringft— bupv*  that  fiU  the  eyet 
Willi  bitter  lean*  for  llieir  onm  vanity. 
Are  wc<  then  fallen  rroni  mma  lovely  ttif, 
Wlioie  eonadau^iieift  ii  lu  mi  unknown  citne!'* 


MUCH  CHANGE  m  A  LriTt^E  TrME. 

Ami»  ih^  1o(H--Umt  btTld  ved  e)iild»  wis  gone — 
LiTc't  la«t  and  lorelie«l  iltik.    Tberr  wiui  bcr  pkcfe 
Vacatil  bedde  the  heartij--be  tdinovt  dreamed 
If  e  mw  hrr  vtill ;  mj  pmwnt  wju  her  tlicnight 
Then  mrms  i%bt  tiling  remmded  bitn  haw  far 
The  distanet?  we*  that  ported  her  And  hiiiL 
pear  dwellii  aroiuid  the  ftbuent— and  tmr  lovi* 
For  irueb  growt  mil  Iimj  anjuonn,  tuo  much 
Wilh  tatn  rtf^gretii,  und  (mitl  ini\[mia»^i 
We  know  not  Love  till  iUamf  wi'  lort  dfptrt. 

'  Tli*«a  M^mmt  tffmni  mgimJlt  m  uiv*****  [« tb*  Cl«|««ft  «l  *ltliJ  duurliai.'' 
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FRAGMENTS. 


VANITY. 

Vanity  !  guiding  power,  'tis  thine  to  rule 
Statesman  and  vestryman — the  knave  or  fooL 
The  Macedonian  crossed  Hydaspes'  wave, 
Fierce  as  the  storm,  and  gloomy  as  the  grave. 
Urged  by  the  thought,  What  would  Athenians  say. 
When  next  they  gathered  on  a  market  day? 
And  the  same  spirit  that  induced  his  toil, 
Leads  on  the  cook,  to  stew,  and  roast,  and  boil : 
Whether  the  spice  be  mixed — the  flag  unfurled — 
Each  deems  his  task  the  glory  of  the  world. 


SUCCESS  ALONE  SEEN. 

Few  know  of  life's  beginnings — men  behold 

The  goal  achieved ; — the  warrior,  when  his  sword 

Flashes  red  triumph  in  the  noonday  sim ; 

The  poet,  when  his  lyre  hangs  on  the  palm ; 

The  statesman,  when  the  crowd  proclaim  his  voice. 

And  mould  opinion  on  his  gifted  tongue : 

They  count  not  life's  first  steps,  and  never  think 

Upon  the  many  miserable  hours 

When  hope  deferred  was  sickness  to  the  heart 

They  reckon  not  the  battle  and  the  march. 

The  long  privations  of  a  wasted  youth ; 

They  never  see  the  banner  till  unfurled. 

What  are  to  them  the  solitary  nights, 

Past  pale  and  anxious  by  the  sickly  lamp. 

Till  the  young  poet  wins  the  world  at  last 

To  listen  to  the  music  long  his  own  ? 

The  crowd  attend  the  statesman's  fier)*  mind 

That  makes  their  destiny ;  but  they  do  not  trace 

Its  struggle,  or  its  long  expectancy. 

Hard  arc  life's  early  steps ;  and,  but  that  youth 

Is  buoyant,  confident,  and  strong  in  hope, 

Men  would  behold  its  threshold,  and  despair. 


LIFES  MASK. 

Waica  W9M  the  true  philosopher!— tlie  Mge 
Who  to  the  K)mw»  md  Ihe  cximet  of  lifts 
Gave  temrs— or  he  who  laughed  mt  ill  he  stw! 
Such  mockery  it  tntlfT^  md  yet  jiut : 
And  Ileav^ti  well  knows  th«  caiwe  ihm  t»  fo  we€]K 
Mediixiij  ihftt  life  b  whul  the  actor  is — 
Ouuide  thm  » the  qiuunt  and  ^ing  tnaak ; 
Beneath,  the  pda  md  ctirewom  counlenanpe. 


THE  POET  S  LOT. 

Titi  |)Oet*i  lorelj  fkith  crcntei 

The  beauty  he  bdicYe«j 
The  %ht  whieh  on  hii  footitept  wait!. 

He  from  hunsc^lf  reaeivt'** 

His  tot  may  be  a  wrary  tot ; 

Hii  thrall  a  h£«vy  thrall ; 
And  cmtvm  and  gnA  ikv  crowd  know  nott 

Hja  heart  may  know  I  hem  aQ: 

But  iCill  \w  hath  a  mighty  ibw^r. 

The  lovdinew  that  throwi 
Orer  the  eommou  thcmg^ht  and  hoyr 

The  beauty  of  the  roue. 


HOPE. 

Is  not  thi!  lark  eocnpanion  of  the  spring  ? 

And  should  not  Hope— that  sky^lark  of  tlic  heart — 

Bear,,  with  her  siitany  song,  Voulh  company  I 

Slill  ii  its  iwcrtrst  mtiitte  pmiri'd  for  tove ; 

And  that  is  not  for  tui^ ;  yt^t  will  1  love, 

And  hope,  though  only  for  her  prabie  and  umi 

And  they  w£0  make  tlie  kurd's  cold  bright  IcaTca 

Sweet  ai  the  tender  myttb. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


LOVE'S  FOLLOWERS. 

There  was  an  evil  in  Pandora's  box 

Beyond  all  other  ones,  yet  it  came  forth 

In  guiae  so  lovely,  that  men  crowded  round 

And  sought  it  as  the  dearest  of  all  treasure. 

Then  were  they  stung  with  madness  and  6esptar ; 

High  minds  were  bowed  in  abject  misery. 

The  hero  trampled  on  his  laurell'd  crown, 

WhUe  genius  broke  the  lute  it  waked  no  more. 

Young  maidens,  with  pale  cheeks,  and  fiided  eyes, 

Wept  tiU  they  died.   Then  there  were  broken  hearts — 

Insanity — and  Jealousy,  that  feeds 

Unto  satiety,  yet  loathes  its  food ; 

Suicide  digging  its  own  grave ;  and  Hate, 

Unquenchable  and  deadly  ;  and  Remorse — 

The  vulture  feeding  on  its  own  life-blood. 

The  evil's  name  was  Love — these  curses  seem 

His  followers  for  ever. 


THE  WORLD  WITHIN. 

There  was  a  shadow  on  his  face,  that  spake 
Of  passion  long  since  harden 'd  into  thought. 
He  had  a  smile,  a  cold  and  scomfUl  smile  ; 
Not  gaiety,  not  sweetness,  but  the  sign 
Of  feelings  moulded  at  their  master's  will. 
A  weary  world  was  hidJen  at  that  heart ; 
Sorrow  and  strife  were  there,  and  it  had  leamt 
The  weary  lessons  time  and  sorrow  teach ; 
And  deeply  felt  itself  the  vanity 
Of  love  and  hope,  and  now  could  only  feel 
Distrust  in  them,  and  mockery  for  those 
Who  could  believe  in  what  he  knew  was  vain. 


FEAGMEKTi. 


SECRETS, 
Ltra  Ilia  dark  secrets;  and  the  hcarta  are  few 
Tb«i  IreasoTv  not  some  sorrow  froiu  the  world— 
A  acirrow  $i\tmt,  glminy,  md  unknowrii 
Yet  colouring  lk«  fuliire  from  the  paitL 
We  g«e  the  eye  subdued*  the  priictl««d  imule^ 
The  word  well  weiglied  before  it  pusa  the  lipt 
And  know  not  of  the  nii*ery  within : 
Yet  there  it  work»  incessantly ,  and  feurt 
Thie  time  to  come ;  fur  time  it  temhler 
Amigingi  and  betmying* 


A  COMPARISON. 

A  rtcrrTi  nunlxtw  tort  oflUb  enoqgh; 
FiUcd  up  wttli  vanitia  Aod  g)fty  caprice : 
Such  life  is  tike  the  g»r«^  At  Ver»uUes» 
Whrrr  aII  U  itrfiftcl^;  iind  the  »tre4im 
li  Held  [ti  iiiurhtii  ini*in>,  or  *rHt  yp 
Amid  the  fretted  air,  tn  wMsrCkllii, 
Fanta*tic,  tparktini; ;  and  tkci  eleiiieiil« 
Hit  n^glity  ejentetit,  A  mojuent'iloy; 
And,  !ik«  «U  K?)r«,  vphcKUa^ 


OPTNIONS. 

t  icomed  them  from  tlic  centre  of  Idi  henrl^ 
For  well  he  knew  mjuikind ;  and  he  who  kjioira 
Muit  loftthr  or  pity<    Hv  who  dwelli  Kpcrtt 
Wtth  bookjit  mid  nature^  «nd  philoiopky, 
May  lull  hiituii'ir  with  pity  ;  he  who  dwell* 
In  erowilfe  mnd  citieft^  »tnig^lltig  wtlh  hb  m», 
Muftt  d^iily  M^e  their  fiibe!i04i4  and  tlidr  fkidtj^ 
Tbe&r  cold  infpmtitudef  thidr  aelfiihiieMi— 
How  can  hm  chouw  but  bftlll*  tlMfia. 


FRAGMENTS. 


LOVE'S  TIMIDITY. 
I  do  not  ask  to  offer  thee 

A  timid  love  like  mine ; 
I  lay  it,  as  the  rose  is  laid 

On  some  immortal  shrine. 

I  have  no  hope  in  loving  thee, 

I  only  ask  to  love ; 
I  hrood  upon  my  silent  heart, 

As  on  its  nest  the  dove. 

But  little  have  I  heen  heloved. 

Sad,  silent,  and  alone : 
And  yet  I  feel,  in  loving  thee. 

The  wide  world  is  mine  own. 

Thine  is  the  name  I  hreathe  to  Heaven, 

Thy  face  is  on  my  sleep ; 
I  only  ask  that  love  like  this 

May  pray  for  thee  and  weep. 


THE  VISIONARY  AND  THE  TRUE. 
Ah  !  waking  dreams  that  mock  the  day, 

Have  other  ends  than  those 
That  come  heneath  the  moonlight  ray, 

And  charm  the  eyes  they  close. 

The  vision  colouring  the  night 
'Mid  hloom  and  brightness  wakes, 

Banish'd  by  morning's  cheerful  light. 
Which  brightens  what  it  breaks. 

But  dreams  whfch  fill  the  waking  eye 
With  deeper  spells  than  sleep. 

When  hours  unnumber'd  pass  us  by ; 
From  such  we  wake  and  weep. 

We  wake,  but  not  to  sleep  again, 

The  heart  has  lost  its  youth  ; 
The  morning  light  that  wakes  us  then, 

Cold,  calm  and  stem,  is  truth. 


FRAGMENTS. 
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RESOLVES. 
Wii4f  tnocki-fiGft  are  our  moil  firm  T«^l^*ei ; 
To  will  U  fiw,  but  not  to  cxwrute, 
Wc  mzvp  our  future  like  Aome  unknown  cniitt. 
And       **  TTcre  i>  an  hatbouTf  here  a  rock — 
Th«  one  wi*  will  atUiin,  the  other  ibun  t'* 
And  we  do  neither*    Some  chance  gale  springt  np 
And  betfi  ui  Tjeit  oW  scmie  tmfathom'd  »e&, 
Our  fibftv  ari'  all  vain  ;  at  length  we  }ield 
To  wtndi  and  wavvt  that  la^gfa  il  mac*!  eoiit^. 


WEAKNESS  ENDS  WITH  LOVE. 

I  lAt  not,  regret  me ;  jm  wXi  not  regret; 
Yoti  win  try  to  ttfrgtt  me,  ym  cantiot  forget ; 
Wa  tJiall  hear  itf  each  oilier,  ah,  niiaery  to  hear 
Thoae  nami?«  from  another  wliich  onee  were  m  dear  ! 

But  de«p  wordi  ihall  iting  thee  thai  bieathe  of  the  put* 
And  many  things  bring  ihee  thottghfa  ^ed  to  laat ; 
The  fand  hope-i  that  oenlmd  in  thee  are  all  dead* 
Thf  Iron  hat  entered  tht  aoul  where  th<*)'  fed. 

Of  the  chain  that  onci!  Ixmnd  me,  the  meTnory  it  mina. 
But  my  wordj  arc  around  thcc^  their  power  ii  on  thmr ; 
No  hopc»  no  repentance,  my  weaktieai  i»  o'er, 
It  died  with  the  •entence^r  loTe  thee  no  mofe! 


DEAIl  Gifts. 
liifs*i  Nat  gifb  m  bought  dear^.    Wealth  is  won 
Bjr  ftaft  of  toiV  and  nflan  comet  too  lale; 
Wiili  |ika«ur«  oomca  tatiety ;  and  pomp 
la  eompaawd  rotmd  with  vexing  vanitiei : 
And  gvnitia,  earth  a  moat  gloriom  gift,  that  laata 
When  all  be«ide  ii  pariibid  in  the  d unt- 
il ow  hitter  ift  llia  «iUIering  it  midttrea  1 
Itow  dark  the  penalty  that  R  oxacta  I 
VOL*  II.  II 
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FRAGMENTS. 


GENTLENESS  PICTURED. 

A  OBMTLE  creature  was  that  giil, 
Meek,  humble,  and  subdued ; 

Like  some  lone  flower  that  has  grown  up 
In  woodland  solitude. 

Its  soil  has  had  but  little  care. 

Its  growth  but  little  praise ; 
And  down  it  droops  the  timid  head 

It  has  not  strength  to  raise. 

For  other  brighter  blooms  are  round. 

And  they  attract  the  eye ; 
They  seem  the  sunny  favourites 

Of  smnmer,  earth,  and  sky. 

The  human  and  the  woodland  flower 

Hath  yet  a  dearer  part, — 
The  perfume  of  the  hidden  depths, 

The  sweetness  at  the  heart 


ORNAMENTS. 

Bring  from  the  east,  bring  from  the  west, 
Flowers  for  the  hair,  gems  for  the  vest ; 
Bring  the  rich  silks  that  are  shining  with  gold. 
Wrought  in  rich  broidery  on  every  fold. 

Bring  ye  the  perfumes  that  breathe  on  the  rose. 
Such  as  the  summcj  of  Kg^'pt  bestows; 
Bring  the  white  pearb  from  the  depths  of  the  sea — 
They  arc  fair  like  the  neck  where  their  lustre  will  be. 

Such  are  the  oflerings  that  now  will  be  brought. 
But  can  they  bring  peace  to  the  turmoil  of  thought? 
Can  they  one  moment  of  quiet  bestow 
To  the  human  heart,  feverish  and  beatings  below  ? 


FRAGMKNTB* 


LIFE  SmVETED. 

Not  tn  ft  clonic  and  bcmtided  alDaoctphm 
I>oes  life  put  fortb  it«  u  obi  est  and  iti  best ; 
Tift  from  the  moiintain  t  tup  that  we  look  forth, 
And  vte  bow  tmtdl  thp  world  h  ut  our  feet. 
There  the  fre«  windi  sweep  with  unfettered  wii^  i 
There  the  eun  Tue%  firat,  and  flingi  the  kit, 
Tlie  pillule  glories  of  the  summer  eve ; 
There  doei  the  ««g|l0  btiild  his  migbtj  nett ; 
And  there  the  Know  iUdn*  not  iCi  |«crilj« 
When  we  descendt  the  v*pour  i^ailMi  nnmdi 
And  t!ie  \\sLih  narrowA :  small  and  worlfalen  thmgi 
Obtitruet  our  wny :  and,  in  ourselves  we  fwel 
The  ■trong  c^mptaUioii  of  their  influence* 
We  grow  like  thow  with  whom  we  dnily  blend : 
To  yield  is  to  resc^inble* 


THE  DlStURBING  SPlErt, 
DoiriTi  dciftiiiiiig,  eiime,  and  crafty 
Am  npon  thil  hmM  «Wt. 
It  hai  made  the  crowneil  Wtng 
Crouch  bpncaih  hi»  luifvrifig  ; 
Made  the  beauty '«  cht^k  nitire  pale 
Than  the  foldin|Eii  of  hvt  ^eil ; 
Like  a  child  the  Mildien  lui^el* 
Whu  Imd  EiuKked  at  flame  or  st#«l ; 
Bad«  th«  ^n*f  of  i^entuji  turn 
Om  iMr  own  brensn ;  and  tbm  famm, 
A  wovmd,  a  bligbt,  a  ctirtt*  a  dmn, 
Bowing  yonug  haaru  lo  tbv  tomb. 
Wall  mav  Atorm  W  on  the  *kyi 
And  I  he  wat^ra  roll  on  bight 
Wbeii  thai  pttMl  pawi*  by  : 
Eanb  bclow«  ftnd  bMlfiii  above, 
Wi^  may  b«nd  tn  thaci,  O  brt  I 
K  2 
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FRAGMENTS. 


PATE. 

The  steps  of  fate  are  dark  and  terrible ; 
And  not  here  may  we  trace  them  to  the  goal. 
If  I  could  doubt  the  heaven  in  which  I  hope, 
The  doubt  would  vanish,  gazing  upon  life, 
And  seeing  what  it  needs  of  peace  and  rest. 
Life  is  but  like  a  journey  during  night 
We  toil  through  gloomy  paths  of  the  unknown  ; 
Heavy  the  footsteps  are  with  pitMLs  round; 
And  few  and  fidnt  the  stars  that  guide  our  way : 
But,  at  the  last,  comes  morning ;  glorious 
Shines  forth  the  light  of  day,  and  so  will  shine 
The  heaven  which  is  our  future  and  our  home. 


LOVE'S  ENDING. 

And  this,  then,  is  love's  ending.   Jt  is  like 

The  history  of  some  fair  southern  clime : 

Hot  fires  are  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 

And  the  warmed  soil  puts  forth  its  thousand  flowers, 

Its  fruits  of  gold — summer's  regality ; 

And  sleep  and  odoiuv  float  upon  the  air, 

Making  it  heavy  with  its  own  delight 

At  length  the  subterranean  element 

Bursts  from  its  secret  solitude,  and  la3rs 

All  waste  before  it    The  red  lava  stream 

Sweeps  like  a  pestilence ;  and  that  which  was 

A  garden  for  some  fairy  tale's  young  queen 

Is  one  wild  desert,  lost  in  burning  sand. 

Thus  IB  it  with  the  heart    Love  lights  it  up 

With  one  rich  flush  of  beauty.    Mark  the  end: 

Hopes,  that  have  quarrelled  even  with  themselves. 

And  joys  that  make  a  bitter  memory ; 

While  the  heart,  scorched  and  withered,  and  o'erwhelmed 

By  passion's  earthquake,  loathes  the  name  of  bve. 
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AFFECTION, 

TteiKi  h  In  life  no  Messing  likt  atfeetian  * 
it  ttootliefl,  k  \m\iow^  elevilesi  tulxluefl, 
And  Ijfingetii  down  to  emth  its  tmtiTe  beaven* 
It  titi  bedde  the  eradlt  patient  houn, 
WkMR  ic4e  conicmtment  is  to  waleb  and  lore ; 
It  liendvili  o'er  the  denth-b€?d^  and  conceak 
Its  own  deapaiT  with  word*  oflkitli  and  hope. 
Lif^  hiu  nought  else  that  may  nipply  ila  placi!  : 
Void  li  Binbitiun^  cold  ia  vanity^ 
And  wealth  an  empty  gUUcr,  without  lova. 


DOUBT. 

I  tELL  thee  death  were?  far  more  mcrcifid 
Than  nich  &  blow.    It  b  death  to  the  heart ; 
Deatli  to  tti  Unit  afleetioris^  lt»  swei't  Liipeis ; 
The  jfoi^  religion  of  its  gnile)i<M  fukh. 
Henoifereh  the  wdl  i>  truubtcd  at  the  «prtng; 
Tht  WAVca  run  deni  no  hnifer ;  ther«  m  duuht 
To  ihut  out  happincu — pefpetud  shade  ; 
Which,  if  the  sunshitie  petictratei  'ti«  dim, 
Atid  broki^n  ere  it  reach  the  streain  below. 


FAITH  JLL  REQUITEa 

I  Fiat  the  prwnec  of  my  own  despair ; 
h  darkens  mmd  mo  palpable  and  vasi^ 
1  gainp  my  h«art  imeonK^iouily  ;  it  511ed 
With  love  as  flowers  are  tilled  with  early  d«w. 
And  with  thfi  li|^ht  of  niortiing* 
*  •  •  •  • 

If  he  bv  faiic,  he  who  appeared  «o  tmff| 
Can  there     any  further  truth  in  Gfe, 
Whtn  fali«^hood  wean  aucb  mtmufft 
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.FRAOlfXNTS. 


CONFIDENCE. 

Fear  not  to  truit  her  destiny  with  me : 

I  can  rememher,  in  my  early  youth. 

Wandering  amid  our  old  ancestral  wood% 

I  found  an  unfledged  dove  upon  the  ground. 

I  took  the  callow  creature  to  my  caie^ 

And  fiun  had  given  it  to  its  nest  again : 

That  could  not  be,  and  so  I  made  its  home 

In  my  afiection,  and  my  constant  care. 

I  made  its  cage  of  osier-boughs,  and  hung 

A  wreath  of  eariy  leaves  and  woodland  flowers : 

I  hung  it  in  the  sun ;  and,  when  the  wind 

Blew  from  the  cold  and  bitter  east,  'twas  screened 

With  care  that  never  knew  foigetfulnesa. 

I  loved  it,  for  I  petted  it,  and  knew 

Its  sole  dependence  was  upon  my  love. 


THE  WRONGS  OF  LOVE. 

Alas,  how  bitter  are  the  wrongs  of  love ! 

Life  has  no  other  sorrow  so  acute  : 

For  love  is  made  of  every  fine  emotion, 

Of  generous  impulses,  and  noble  thoughts; 

It  looketh  to  the  stars,  and  dreams  of  Heaven ; 

It  nestles  'mid  the  flowers,  and  sweetens  earth. 

Love  is  aspiring,  yet  is  humble,  too : 

It  doth  exalt  another  o'er  itself, 

With  sweet  heart-homage,  which  delights  to  raise 

That  which  it  worships ;  yet  is  fain  to  win 

The  idol  to  its  lone  and  lowly  home 

Of  deep  afiection.    Tis  an  utter  wreck 

When  such  hopes  perish.    From  that  moment,  life 

Has  in  its  depths  a  well  of  bitterness, 

For  which  there  is  no  healing. 


FBACMRliiTS. 


DANGERS  FACER 

Mt  lieert  14  filled  with  bitter  ibotiglit, 
My  eye*  would  fam  shed  tem ; 

I  hav«  been  thinking  upon  paxH^ 
And  upoD  future  yean. 

Year*  p&nl — wliy  thouJd  I  itir  the  drptbi 
Beneitth  ijieir  troubled  stream  f 

And  jeafs  thflt  are  as  yet  to  comf^ 
Of  dietn  I  dread  to  dream. 

Yet  wbertrfore  pauie  upcm  otir  way  f 

*Tiit  hc9t  to  hurry  ou ; 
For  half  the  dmigeri  that  we  fear. 

We  &i»  tbemf  and  they're  gone* 


A  PORTRAIT. 

Mk%r  werr  lovely  there;  hnt,  of  tlimt  Rumy, 
Waft  oti«  who  loukinl  the  lovt^tiett  of  aaj— * 
Th»  jimtyy  eoimim^    Oti  her  che«k  ihe  diet 
Wm  crimsoti  with  th««  mominf ex^^rciie ; 
The  lnugh  upon  her  fidl  rrd  lip  yet  hung ; 
And,  arrow4ike,  light  wurd«  fliuhed  fhmi  her  tongui 
She  had  tnare  lovelineM  lliuti  b4^aut)r«-4ien 
Waa  tlial  «*fichAnUueTtt  which  the  heart  confen. 
A  mouthf  iweei  frtiin  itJi  iiniWn ;  n  Urge  dark  <»y*' 
That  had  o'er  all  exjirtetdon  mMXtery, 
iMghiog  the  Qwhf  but  yet  the  long  hub  madt^ 
Somewhai  of  aadneii  with  it>  twilight  thJide ; 
And  iuJling  well  the  upcast  took  tlwl  teetiied. 
At  tiniea,  m  it  of  inclaiieliuly  dreamtd ; 
Her  rh««k  was  aa  a  rabbov,  il  io  choafvd 
As  each  ttinotiim  o*#r  its  mrfaev  ttnged — 
fine  wm  ML  ofMiag, 
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FRAGMENTS. 


THE  CORONATION. 

What  memories  haunt  the  venerable  pile  I 
It  is  the  mighty  treasury  of  the  past, 
Where  Engknd  gamers  up  her  glorious  dead. 
The  ancient  chivalry  are  sleeping  there — 
Men  who  sought  out  the  Turk  in  Palestine, 
And  laid  the  crescent  low  before  the  cross. 

The  sea  has  sent  her  victories :  those  aisles 
Wave  with  the  banners  of  a  thousand  fights. 
There,  too,  are  the  mind's  triumphs — in  those  tombs 
Sleep  poets  and  philosophers,  whose  light 
Is  on  the  heaven  of  our  intellect. 
The  very  names  inscribed  on  those  old  walls 
Make  the  place  sacred. 


SMALL  MISERIES. 

Life's  smallest  miseries  are,  perhaps,  its  worst : 
Great  sufferings  have  great  strength :  there  is  a  pride 
In  the  bold  energy  that  braves  the  worst, 
And  bears  proud  in  the  bearing ;  but  the  heart 
Consumes  with  those  small  sorrows,  and  small  shames. 
Which  crave,  yet  cannot  ask  for  sympathy. 
They  blush  that  they  exist,  and  yet  how  keen 
The  pang  that  they  inflict ! 


M  E  M  O  R  y. 

An !  there  are  memories  that  will  not  vanish ; 
Thoughts  of  the  past  we  have  no  power  to  banish ; 
To  shew  the  heart  how  powerless  mere  will, 
For  we  may  suffer,  and  yet  struggle  still. 
It  is  not  at  our  choice  that  we  forget. 
That  is  a  power  no  science  teaches  yet : 
The  heart  may  be  a  dark  and  closed  up  tomb ; 
But  memory  stands  a  ghost  amid  the  gloom ! 


FJIAGIIEKTS, 


THE  FIRST  DOUBT, 

Yot'TH,  love,  and  rank,  and  wealth— all  ike^  comhm^il 

Can  tbe^  be  wretched  T    Myiteij  of  the  mmd, 

WhosL'  liapplnt»i  li  in  itself ;  but  itOl 

Has  aot  that  happiness  at  itf  own  wOl. 

Shm  felt  too  wrctchtfd  with  th*?  sudden  fear — 

Had  §hc  inch  lovely  rivals  and  io  near  t 

Ay,  bittere«t  of  the  bitter  thii  worst  pain^ 

To  know  love'e  <itt'c*ring  has  been  in  vain  ; 

Reji^nedf  icom^dt  And  trampled  under  fo<»t» 

!la  bliHtni  and  leav^es  destroyed,  but  not  lu  root. 

He  loves  me  not!'* — ^no  otiier  wordi  nor  sound 
An  echo  in  tbc  Lady'i  boaotn  fimnd : 
It  waa  a  wrvtcliednM  too  great  to  bear, 
She  sank  before  the  pretence  of  despair  I 


THE  PAST. 

WtKr  for  the  love  that  fkle  forbldt ; 

Yet  1ove»i  ttn!iopin|f,  on, 
TliougH  c*very  Ught  that  once  Qlumed 
It4  earty  path  be  gone. 

Weep  for  tilt  love  that  must  rem^u 
The  tout  1  enehant«d  dreattv 

And  fluai,  like  moio  nafWcti^  bark, 
A  down  Ufi»'i  looaly  atywn  I 

Weqt  for  tlie  Tov«  that  cannot  change  ; 

Like  ioma  unholy  apdip 
It  hangi  ttpon  the  life  tJial  bircd 

So  Tiiii^  aod  to  mwSL 

Wfip  for  tba  msfy  htrnt  condemned 

To  one  tongi  lonely  «gh, 
Wboie  lot  haa  been  in  t}t\»  mid  wi»rld, 

To  dntnli  d^^iair,  and  S§  1 
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FKAGHEVT8. 


SELF-BLINDNESS. 

What  Shakspeare  said  of  loven,  might  apply 
To  an  the  world— «  Tis  well  they  do  not  aee 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit." 
Could  we  but  turn  upon  ourselves  the  eyea 
With  which  we  look  on  others,  life  would  pass 
In  one  perpetual  blush  and  smile. 
The  smile,  how  bitter ! — for  'tis  scorn's  worst  taak 
To  scorn  ourselves ;  and  yet  we  could  not  choose 
But  mock  our  actions,  all  we  say  or  do, 
If  we  but  saw  them  as  we  others  see. 
Life's  best  repose  is  blindness  to  itself. 


MUSIC  OF  LAUGHTER. 

She  had  that  charming  laugh  which,  b'ke  a  song, 
The  song  of  a  spring-bird,  wakes  suddenly 

When  we  least  look  for  it    It  lingered  long 
Upon  the  ear,  one  of  the  sweet  things  we 

Treasure  imconsciously.    As  steals  along 
A  stream  in  sunsh'ne,  stole  its  melody, 

As  musical  as  it  was  light  and  wild, 

The  buoyant  spirit  of  some  fairy  child ; 

Yet  mingled  with  soft  sighs,  that  might  express 

The  depth  and  truth  of  earnest  tenderness. 


THE  ROSE. 

Why,  what  a  history  is  on  the  rose  ! 

A  history  beyond  all  other  flowers; 

But  never  more,  in  garden  or  in  grove, 

Will  the  white  queen  reign  paramount  again. 

She  must  content  her  with  remembered  things. 

When  her  pale  leaves  were  badge  for  knight  and  earl ; 

Pledge  of  a  loyalty  which  was  as  pure. 

As  free  from  stain,  as  those  white  depths  her  leaves 

Unfolded  to  the  earliest  breath  of  June. 


FEAGU  EKXi. 


WHAT  IS  SUCCESS! 

Ali.  thingi  are  aymboU ;  mid  we  End 

In  aMrniiig  i  1av«ly  prime. 
Hie  i£ttu]  history  of  itie  f iiind 

In  Its  own  cftrly  lime ; 
S0|  td  tbr  ytntthful  pocl'f  gaze, 

A  thouund  cdifurt  fmt — 

The  baoyani  which  toon  diM* 

So  doei  tiol  die  thdr  inBrj«*ncf^ 

The  spirit  owm  iJk*  •p*  U  ; 
Meinoiy  to  him  b  fuuMic — hence 

The  iiia^i:  of  hi« 
He  itngi  of  genend  hopei  And  feara — 

A  unlvmal  tone ; 
AH  wwp  Willi  \nnu  for  in  hii  tem 

Tbejr  rec4gniBe  ihvir  own. 

Tot  many  m  oii«p  whoar  UlU  hiQ§i  now 

High  Dt)  the  blirri  trci% 
FeeU  ihnl  tlii<  cypri'w'a  djirk  bough 

A  fitlrr  mt^ed  woyhl  bff ; 
Ajid  «ti]]  witli  wcannnriai  and  wo 

The  fAtot  gifl  ifl  won ; 
Many  d  mdiaiiil  h4*iul  lie«  low^ 

EiFt  half  Its  rate  be  run* 


HUMANITY  ANCEUC* 

If  ifit  tngel*  woikfd  on  weary  eanli 

In  IntBltii  Iik«n«ia,  thou  n  ere  one  of  them. 

Thf  nitiTe  heaven  wat  with  ihtv^  but  ifubdufd 

But  tlkr  ^         ,    a  did  luuuTt  il«  home 
By  £aith  and  hope,  and  only  ownc^  iii  j^km 
In  the  ttrimg  hivt  ibat  Uiund  it  to  ita  hind. 


FAAGMEMTS. 


THE  POET'S  FIRST  ESSAY. 

It  18  a  fearfiil  stake  the  poet  casta. 
When  he  comes  forth  from  his  sweet  solitude 
Of  hopes,  and  songs,  and  visionary  things. 
To  ask  the  iron  verdict  of  the  world. 
Till  then  his  home  has  heen  in  fiiiryland. 
Sheltered  in  the  sweet  depths  of  his  own  heart ; 
But  the  strong  need  of  praise  impeb  him  forth  ; 
For  never  was  there  poet  but  he  craved 
The  golden  sunshine  of  secure  renown. 
That  sympathy  which  is  the  life  of  fame, 
It  is  full  dearly  bought :  henceforth  he  lives 
Feverish  and  anxious,  in  an  unkind  world, 
That  only  gives  the  laurel  to  the  grave. 


GOSSIPPING. 

These  are  the  spiders  of  society ; 

They  weave  their  petty  webs  of  lies  and  sneers, 

And  lie  themselves  in  ambush  for  the  spoil. 

The  web  seems  fair,  and  glitters  in  the  sun. 

And  the  poor  victim  winds  him  in  the  toil 

Before  he  dreams  of  danger,  or  of  death. 

Alas,  the  misery  that  such  inflict ! 

A  word,  a  look,  have  power  to  wring  the  heart. 

And  leave  it  struggling  hopeless  in  the  net 

Spread  by  the  false  and  cruel,  who  delight 

In  the  ingenious  torment  they  contrive. 


UNAVAILING  REGRET. 

Farewell  !  and  when  the  charm  of  change 
Has  sunk,  as  all  must  sink,  in  shade ; 

When  joy,  a  wearied  bird,  begins 
The  wing  to  droop,  the  plume  to  fade ; 
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When  ition  tliy^If,  at  lengthy  tioitl  fvU 
Wh*t  thou  h«4it  mjwie  another  feel — 

The  hofe  t\mt  sickeni  to  de«paif, 

The  vcmnti  thut  time  may  iear,  not  heal ; 

When  thou  iliull  pine  for  «ome  fond  h^art 
To  beat  b  lUiswrnng  thine  again ; — 

llien,  folic  one,  think  gnce  more  gn  me, 
And  iigh  to  tlLtiik  it  li  in  v«£n. 


THE  MARKIAGE  VOW. 

Tui  iltor,  'tis  of  deith  I  for  there  ore  Idil 

The  fa£dfi(!e  of  all  y^uth  «  iw^t^  hop^i. 

It  ii  1  dreadful  thing  for  wouum'i  lip 

To  vwemr  the  heart  away ;  yet  know  that  hciu't 

,lnnulA  the  vovr  while  ipeakiDg,  and  thnnla  back 

Fioni  the  dttrk  future  that  it  dmm  not  ff^cc* 

The  wenicc  read  ftbove  ibe  open  gnvt 

Ib  far  leva  terrible  tji«n  that  which 

111  I?  vow  tkut  hmilft  tile  victint,  not  the  ^111 ; 

For  ui  the  ipuve  ti  reit* 


GIFTS  MISUSED. 

Oitt  what  a  waate  of  fc^Utig  And  of  thoilglil 

Have  been  ibe  tmprinti  on  niy  mil  of  lilef 

WbatWOttlilM  boiint  to  what  u«c  hav«  1  tnmcd 

The  gMm       which  ore  uiy  hope  and  pridk  f 

My  powiT  of  mm^t  unui  how  ba«e  m  ita* 

He*  it  been  pul  l  with  lla  pure  ott  I  mode 

An  idol,  living  only  on  the  breath 

Of  idol  wotsiiipperii    Ahu  \  that  ever 

Praise  ahouJd  have  heett  what  prstse  hoi  been  to  tm^ 

The  opiate  of  the  mind  f 
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FKAOMENT8. 


THE  FETB. 
There  wu  a  feait  that  nigfat 
And  coloured  lamps  sent  forth  their  odorous  liglit 
Over  giM  canrings,  and  the  purple  fiJl 
Of  tapestry ;  and  around  each  stately  hall 
Were  statues  pale,  and  delicate,  and  fiiir, 
As  all  of  beauty,  save  her  blush,  were  there ! 
And,  like  light  clouds  floating  around  each  room. 
The  censers  sent  their  breathings  of  perfbme ; 
And  scented  waters  mingled  with  the  breath 
Of  flowers  that  died  as  they  rejoiced  in  death. 
The  tulip,  with  its  globe  of  rainbow  light ; 
The  red  rose,  as  it  languished  with  delight ; 
The  bride-like  hyacinth,  drooping  as  with  shame. 
And  the  anemone,  whose  cheek  of  flame 
Is  golden,  as  it  were  the  flower  the  sun, 
.In  his  noon  hour,  most  loved  to  look  upon. 
At  first  the  pillared  halls  were  still  and  lone, 
As  if  some  fairy  palace,  all  unknown 
To  mortal  eye  or  step  : — this  was  not  long — 
Wakened  the  lutes,  and  rose  the  sound  of  song ; 
And  the  wide  mirrors  glittered  with  the  crowd 
Of  changing  shapes :  the  young,  the  fair,  the  proud. 
Came  thronging  in. 


LOVE. 

Love  is  a  thing  of  frail  and  delicate  growth ; 

Soon  checked,  soon  fostered ;  feeble,  and  yet  strong : 

It  will  endure  much,  sufier  long,  and  bear 

What  would  weigh  down  an  angel's  wing  to  earth, 

And  yet  mount  heavenward ;  but  not  the  lets. 

It  dieth  of  a  word,  a  look,  a  thought; 

And  when  it  dies,  it  dies  without  a  sign 

To  tell  how  fair  it  was  in  happier  hours : 

It  leaves  behind  reproaches  and  regrets, 

And  bitterness  within  affection's  well, 

For  which  there  is  no  healing. 


WKAGUKKtS, 


WANT  OF  SYMPATHY. 

TasiK  are  the  tliing«  that  frtt  awny  the  he«t — 
Cold,  ctireless  trift^t ;  bul  ii<»t  frit  th«  lest 
For  mingUng  with  t1i«p  titmrlf  acto  of  life* 
It  I J  A  miel  lut  for  the  Ane  mind, 
Full  of  «motiotif  gencnmi  and  tnie^ 
To  feel  lU  light  flung  back  upon  itielf ; 
AJ]  it»  worm  inipub^  repelled  and  chOled, 
Until  It  findji  a  refuge  in  dkdalii ! 
And  womaiir  ^  whom  lympathj  U  life. 
The  only  atmoffphere  in  which  her  ioul 
Derelopeft  all  it  ha*  of  good  and  true ; 
flow  moat  fllie  feel  the  cliiU  I 


A  POET  S  LOVE. 

Faiht  and  more  lunt  amid  Uie  wadd  of  dmm% 
Thut  which  waa  once  my  aU^  thy  lnuigt  Neini, 
Pak  sa  a  itar  that  in  the  morning  gleanu. 

Long  time  that  »weet  fac<*  wa^  my  guiding  ttar, 

Eringiitg  me  riiionji  of  the  Ikir  and  far, 

Eemote  firom  this  world's  toil  and  thif  worM'i  jar. 

Around  it  wtu  on  nlmocphcf?  of  light, 
Deep  witli  the  tntnquil  lovclineM  of  night. 
Subdued  and  uliadowy^  yet  amtiely  bright. 

Like  to  a  itfiirit  dhl  H  dwell  apurt^ 

If  uahed  in  the  <iwrete«t  filrrner  of  mj  ht!an, 

L^lng  me  to  the  heaven  from  whenei*  thou  art^ 

Too  looii  tfie  day  hmke  m  that  hatintrd  hour, 
Looaing  it*  «peU,  and  weakening  ita  powi^t 
AH  Qmi  h«d  be«ii  bm^iitioa't  do  war* 

The  eiootttide  iftwodiiid  tkal  «Mm  iixbtnltd  ray^ 
Care,  hilNittr«  fOfmr,  gitlimd  on  tfa*  day ; 
Toil  wM  upMi  my  4rte|i%  iliut  on  toy  way. 
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FEAGMEXTS. 


Thty  mfhfd  down  to  cardi  niy  upvuil  ■u^b  * 
I  halflbrgoc  the  higiier,  better  tlmig>— 
The  hope  which  yet  again  thy  inu^ 

Would  I  were  worthier  of  dice  ?  I  am  &iii. 

Amid  my  life  of  hittemes  and  pain, 

To  dream  once  more  my  eaily  dreams  again. 


CHANGE. 

How  much  of  change  lies  in  a  little  space ! 
How  soon  the  spirits  leave  their  youth  bdund ! 
The  eariy  green  fomkes  the  bough;  the  flowerst 
Natnre's  more  &iiy-like  and  fragile  ones. 
Droop  on  the  way-side,  and  the  later  leaves 
Have  artifice  and  culture — so  the  heart : 
How  soon  its  soft  spring  hours  take  darker  hues ! 
And  hopes,  that  were  like  rainbows,  melt  in  shade  ; 
While  the  fair  future,  ah !  how  fair  it  seemed  ! 
Grows  dark  and  actuaL 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  DEAD. 
Who  are  the  Spirits  watching  by  the  dead  t 
Faith,  from  whose  eyes  a  solemn  light  is  shed ; 
And  Hope,  with  far-off  sunshine  on  the  head. 

The  influence  of  the  dead  is  that  of  Heaven ; 
To  it  a  majesty  of  power  is  given, 
Working  on  earth  with  a  diviner  leaven. 

To  them  belongs  all  high  and  holy  thought  ; 

The  mind  whose  mighty  empire  they  have  wrought ; 

And  grief,  whose  comfort  was  by  angels  brought. 

And  gentle  Pity  comes,  and  brings  with  her 
Those  pensive  dreams  that  their  own  light  confer ; 
While  Love  stands  watching  by  the  sepulchre. 


PRIDE  IN  TRIFLES. 
WuT,  life,  must  iwock  itself,  to  iiiiirk  how  iniall 
Are  ilic!  dkdiictiotiii  of  iH  various  pride* 
Tia  itnuif^e  how  wi*  dfrlight  ni  the  tmreol ; 
The  f^iciliil  and  tiic  faiitJutic  make 
One  lii*lf  our  triiunplii.    Not  in  might>  ihiugi^ 
The  glqriouii  olfimiig*  of  otir  nuud  to  Iktc 
Do  wt}  a&k  buiiuig«  to  our  vjuiittct, 
One  hilf  to  mivih  u  ttom  tha  &Ue  and  vaiu  . 
Tli«  p«ti^  tnBet  thftt  tho  todit  world 
Mu  tktlcied  ialo  gnmdtfur. 


DEATii  IN  THE  FLU  WEIL 
Til  a  fmr  tm^,  tht  almoiid*tri?e  :  lht?rt»  i$prih|£ 
SbffWi  ibv  fini  pmntiiv  of  hi^r  eimj  wreath  ; 
Or  «re  the  grven  Wf «  if^iilure  rrotn  thv  hud, 
llioiNJ  Ibigil*  h1<^«Kiioii  light  tb«  winter  hough 
With  ddicAKe  eobun  hcmlding  the  ro«e, 
Who«e  own  Aurots  thvy  might  wetm  to  be. 
What  lurks  bcne«lh  thtptr  hint  and  lordly  red  f 
Whui  the  dark  vpirit  ui  lbu«e  fuiry  Howcn  t 
Tiid«aUi! 


EEMEMBEANCE. 
pAiit  M«nuiry  lila  lone,  brooding  o'er  the  pott, 
TliAi  nijik«i  hm  mh^r)  .    Shi.'  lookcth  roand. 
And  iftki  the  wid*  world  for  forg^ilhliiM  i 
She  uk»  m  vra ;  iStm  ihidow  of  p«tt  houra 
Ckiaa  paljiftblt  anMini]  b«r;  ib«p#a  urUe — 
SbldMi,  j«i  aembg  real  i  and  ud  tliouf  hia, 
Ulil  nuikc  a  tught  of  dArknoai  tmd  of  dz«aiiia. 
Hot  Mtipire  U  upon  ihm  d«M&  «Dd  fgatMt ; 
With  thai  abc  mocks  the  prtMt  «d  •bnli  out 
'flie  Ihtura,  tfl]  dia  gimve,  w?t$cl»  U  her  thromr^ 
Hm  4b«olkitt  dooibkm. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  POETRY, 
This  is  the  charm  of  poetry  :  it  comes 
On  sad  perturbed  moments ;  and  its  tfao^glltl^ 
Like  pearls  amid  the  troubled  waters,  gleam. 
That  which  we  garnered  in  our  eager  yautfa. 
Becomes  a  long  delight  in  after  years  : 
The  mind  is  strengthened  and  the  heart  refineshed 
By  some  old  memory  of  gifted  words, 
That  bring  sweet  feelings,  answering  to  our  own. 
Or  dreams  that  waken  some  more  lofty  mood 
Than  dwelleth  with  the  common-jdace  of  life. 


THE  LAST  NIGHT  WITH  THE  DEAD. 
How  awftil  is  the  presence  of  the  dead ! 
The  hours  rebuked,  stand  silent  at  their  side  ; 
Passions  are  hushed  before  that  stem  repose ; 
Two,  and  two  only,  sad  exception  share — 
Sorrow  and  love, — and  these  are  paramount 
How  deep  the  sorrow,  and  how  strong  the  love ! 
Seeming  as  utterly  unfelt  before. 
Ah  I  parting  tries  their  depths.    At  once  arise 
Affection's  treasures,  never  dreamed  till  then. 
Death  teaches  heavy  lessons  hard  to  bear ; 
And  most  it  teaches  us  what  we  have  lost, 
In  losing  those  who  loved  us. 


CHANGES  IN  LONDON. 
The  presence  of  perpetual  change 

Is  ever  on  the  earth ; 
To-day  is  only  as  the  soil 

That  gives  to-morrow  birth. 

Where  stood  the  tower  there  grows  the  weed ; 

Wliere  stood  the  weed  the  tower : 
No  present  hour  its  likeness  leaves 

To  any  future  hour. 


FEAOHE19TS. 


Of  each  imperii  eity  built 

Ftr  on  the  eastern  plairiB, 
A  d«MTt  wute  of  tonib  and  mnd 

It  all  that  now  remaiiia^. 

Our  own  fair  city  filled  with  life, 

Hfta  yet  u  future  day^ 
When  powpr,  itiid  mifhl,  mid  nujettj* 

Will  yet  havL'  jiiia««d  awny. 


PRESENTIMENT. 
]  feel  the  »hm!ow  on  my  brow, 

Th«  (fickneaa  *i  my  heart! 
Alsi  I  I  look  on  thoic^  I  bve, 

And  mn  lo  uul  to  parU 

If  I  could  kftvt  my  love  hehtnd^ 

Or  wmtch  fVom  yinider  iky 
With  luily  and  i-uduriiig  uitrp, 

I  were  not  lonth  to  die. 

But  d««th  ii  l«rrjhle  to  l^ve : 

And  yrt  ft  love  like  mine 
Tnu^  in  the  heaven  from  whetiee  il  eam^ 

And  &eb  it  it  divine. 


AGE. 

■  U  »  droftry  thing  when  left  akxiei 
It  needi  lh«  ioiydiine  brought  by  IMhtr  jem ; 
It  Uv«i  Itc  youth         while  iMwUiif  ymithi 
And  QliildJit»c»d  brill g»  iLm  rhildhtioil  buck  ngftitt- 

But  for  Um  lonely  ii^nd  thi<  igi*d  uuin 
Ldl  to  tbt  Anl  hfouth,  Uie  vtcftnt  home 
Wbm     nmt  raoee  »ound,  no  hght  eiip  mm 
Dirtniii&if  m«tiiiiry  from  lu  htmvmem — 
Wo  Ibr  mh  lot  1  *lte  li^'i  snnit  dMoltte  f 
Agt  needeth  1ov«  «nd  youth  to  ebMr  iJie  pith — 
Th«  ihoft  durk  pAtliwiiy  leading  lo  tlie  tomb. 
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HOPE  AND  LOVE. 
The  sun  was  setting  o'er  the  sea, 

A  beautiful  and  summer  sun ; 
Crimson  and  bright,  as  if  not  night, 

But  rather  day  had  just  begun : 
That  lighted  sky,  that  lighted  sea, 
They  spoke  of  Love  and  Hope  to  me. 

I  thought  how  Love,  I  thought  how  Hope; 

0*er  the  horizon  of  my  heart 
Had  poured  their  light  like  yonder  sun ; 

Like  yon  sun,  only  to  depart : 
Alas !  that  ever  suns  should  set. 
Or  Hope  grow  cold,  or  Love  foiget ! 


A  NOBLE  LADY. 
A  PALE  and  stately  lady,  with  a  brow 
That  might  have  well  besccm'd  a  Roman  dame, 
Cornelia,  ere  her  glorious  children  died  ; 
Or  that  imperial  mother,  who  beheld 
Her  son  forgive  his  country  at  her  word. 
Yet  there  was  trouble  written  on  her  face ; 
The  past  had  left  its  darkness. 


EXPERIENCE  TOO  LATE. 
It  is  the  past  that  maketh  my  despair ; 
The  dark,  tlic  sad,  the  irrevocable  jmst 
Alas  ?  why  should  our  lot  in  life  be  made. 
Before  we  know  that  life  ?    Experience  comes, 
But  conies  too  late.    If  I  could  now  recall 
All  that  I  now  regret,  how  different 
Would  be  my  choice  !  at  best  a  choice  of  ill ; 
But  better  than  my  miserable  past. 
Loathed,  yet  despised,  why  must  I  think  of  it  i 


FaAGMEHTS.  S88 

BRIDAL  FLOWERS. 

Bin©  tiie  mUu  otafsge-flowera  in  lier  hmr 

Bdh  be  their  iliadow,  soft  imd  »omewK*t 
Pgr  they  m  omene.    MMiy  tavximm  ytm 

Are  Qii  the  irreAth  ihmt  bends  tht  bndiil  veil. 

The  moideii  ieav^  hfr  duldl^ood  and  her  home. 
All  ibat  the  p*wl  liw  kuowfi  of  hnpjiv  hour*— 

F(?rh4ip  her  baf^i^Mt  cmcit    Wdl  itiy  Ihent  be 
A  faint  wnm  eoloiir  mi  those  oruige-iowm  t 

For  the^  ire  pule  m  h«vpei  ami  hope  ii  fde 
With  enmeait  wntchiiig  over  fhtuie  y^arft^ 

With  a11  iKe  promiw  of  tlieir  Iovel£ne«mt 

The  bride  and  bathe  chdr  wmth  vrith  teftrt. 


TIIE  TEMPLE  nARHEN. 

Tnn  fDuntain'i  low  vingrng  m  htnxil  in  the  vind, 
Like  a  meliKl)'  hrinjijlng  iwpct  fc^neie*  tft  mind  ; 
Away  in  the  diNtvnec  i«  heard  the'  fur  %tmnd 
Ffom  the  the  ttrteti  of  iSie  city  thnf  cotnpa**  il  rottnd. 
Liki'  lltr  echo  of  m<niJitaiiii«  or  ocean V  dwp  cull: 
Yet  that  fonntAin 'h  low  tingling  In  hi  urtl  over  aIL 

The  turf  and  the  temi^  ilope  down  to  the  tide 

Of  the  Tbamtf%  that  aweepi  onwardii  i  world  at  it»  udr ; 

And  dark  the  horiioii  with  Tna»t  and  with  tail 

Of  tilt  thoHiitld  tall  ihiim  that  hare  weather'd  the  ; 

Whflt  be^rond  the  irehed  htidge  the  ohl  •hhev  appt ci% 

Wbm  Eq^Eiad  hm  garnered — the  i^loriei  of  yeari^ 

There  are  %hbi  in  ih*  fwaceieill — how  weary  the  my 

That  aikji  from  the  ntf^bt  ttine  the  loib  of  the  day  * 

I  fnney  I  «ee  the  lirow  bent  o'er  the  pagei 

Whote  youth  wean  the  paUoeet  and  wrinktee  iif  «gc  t 

What  •trtigglai^  what  hopn,  what  deepair  nmy  have  been, 

Whm  iwe«p  thoM  dark  hemhei  of  shadowy  grvtn  1 


7RAGMKNT8. 

THE  LOST. 

I  did  not  know  till  she  wai  Ibrt, 
How  much  she  was  beloved ; 

She  knows  it  in  that  better  worid 
To  which  she  is  removed. 

I  feel  as  she  had  only  sought 

Again  her  native  skies ; 
I  look  upon  the  heavens,  and  seem 

To  meet  her  angel  eyes. 

Pity,  and  love,  and  gentle  thoughts, 
For  her  sake,  fill  my  mind ; 

They  are  the  only  part  of  her 
That  now  is  left  behind. 


DESPONDENCY. 
Ah,  tell  me  not  that  memory 

Sheds  gladness  o'er  the  past ; 
What  is  recalled  by  faded  flowers. 

Save  that  they  did  not  last? 
Were  it  not  better  to  forget, 
Than  but  remember  and  regret  ? 

Look  back  upon  your  hours  of  youth — 

What  were  your  early  years. 
But  scenes  of  childish  cares  and  griefr! 

And  say  not  childish  tears 
Were  nothing ;  at  that  time  they  were 
More  than  the  young  heart  well  could  bear. 

Go  on  to  riper  years,  and  look 

Upon  your  sunny  spring ; 
And  from  the  wrecks  of  former  years. 

What  will  your  memory  bring  ? — 
Affections  wasted,  pleasures  fled. 
And  hopes  now  numbered  with  the  dead ! 


FEAaMfiKTli 


THE  M1ND*S  UNREST. 

MtND,  da]>|feitma  mA  gloncm*  gift  1 
Too  much  thy  uitttve  lieaven  ha«  left 
lU  niimrp  in  rher,  for  thy  light 

To  be  conietic  with  eirlhl^  homt. 
It  bath  another^  and  its  tight 

Will  too  mnch  to  that  other  roam ; 
Atid  heayfniy  llj^ht  and  earthly  clay^ 

But  ill  bear  with  attem»io  sway : 
Tin  jamng  elcmenti  create 

The  evil  vhkh  they  fwnght  to  ihurip 
And  deeper  feel  tlmir  nuirtal  tiAte 

In  struggling  for  a  higher  one. 
There  b  no  r^st  for  the  proud  mind, 
CofiMdotis  of  its  high  powers  coti fined ; 

Vain  drcumi  nod  fcvwih  hop«t  ariie, 

It  in  iuelfttt  ii^riflca. 


IMMORTALrTY. 
Stroho  if  the  deatli  it  maaters,  h  the  h^ipf 
That  onward  took^  to  immortality  : 
L^t  the  fhunf  perish,  90  the  soul  turvivcv 
Pure,  ipirjtuiLt  nnd  toHng.    i  beliere 
The  grave  exaltjif  not  trpamtt;*!  the 
That  hold  m  in  al^ection  In  our  kind. 
I  will  look  down  from  yonder  fntytng  tkjt 
Watching  and  wiiitini^  lhoa«  I  l(yt«  OH  Wth 
Aasioiii  m  hearen  itotti  they  too  an  there* 
I  win  atlend  your  guardhm  angd't  ddci 
Aad  imep  away  your  fault*  with  holy  team ; 
YcKtr  xuidti%ht  ihatl  he  lltlad  with  Aolemii  thougbt . 
Aod  wheiif  at  length,  d«illl         you  to  my  lore^ 
Mine  tii«  irvl  wdodme  hm^  In  pcnhdite. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


BITTER  EXPERIENCE. 

How  often,  in  this  cold  and  Utter  world, 
Ib  the  warm  heart  thrown  hack  upon  itself! 
Cold,  careleju,  are  we  of  another's  grief; 
We  wrap  ourselves  in  sullen  selfishness : 
Harsh-judging,  narrow-minded,  stem  and  chill 
In  measuring  every  action  but  our  own. 
How  small  are  some  men's  motives,  and  how  mean 
There  are  who  never  knew  one  generous  thought ; 
Whose  heart- pulse  never  quickened  with  the  joy 
Of  kind  endeavour,  or  sweet  sympathy. — 
There  are  too  many  such  I 


THE  HEART'S  OMENS. 

I  felt  my  sorrow  ere  it  came, 
As  storms  are  felt  on  high, 

Before  a  single  cloud  denote 
Their  presence  in  the  sky. 

The  heart  has  omens  deep  and  true, 
That  ask  no  aid  from  words ; 

Like  viewless  music  from  the  harp, 
With  none  to  wake  its  chords. 

Strange,  subtle,  are  these  mjrsteries. 
And  linked  with  unknown  powen. 

Marking  mysterious  links  that  bind 
The  spirit  world  to  ours. 


THE  FATHER'S  LOVE. 

Tis  not  my  home — he  made  it  home 
With  earnest  love  and  care ; 

How  can  it  be  my  own  dear  home. 
And  he  no  longer  there  ? 
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I  iaked  fo  meet  my  father  «  eyei. 
But  they  were  cloted  for  me  ; 

My  father,  would  tint  I  were  bid 
In  Ui«  dftrk  gmve  with  thee. 

Where  KhaU  I  look  for  eoiuttt&t  love^ 

To  answer  unto  mine  ? 
Other*  have  mAay  kindred  hearl% 

But  I  \md  only  thine. 


PAETING. 
Wk  do  nol  know  how  mueh  we  lore, 

Until  we  come  to  le»ire ; 
An  iiged  tree,  a  common  flower, 

Are  tbingm  o'er  which  we  gnert* 
Thera  b  a  pleiufure  in  the  paiii 
That  hringi  ua  back  ihr  pa»t  again. 

We  Imger  while  we  turn  away; 

We  cling  while  we  depart ; 
And^emoriea,  unniftrked  till  then^ 

Come  crowding  on  the  h*Hyt, 
Let  what  will  hire  out  onward  way, 
Farewell 't  a  bitter  word  lo  lay. 


LOVE  A  MVSTERY. 
It  ntatten  not  ita  hiitory —  Love  hii  witif^^, 
Like  ]ightnin|,%  twift  and  fatal ;  and  it  tpniigii, 
[ike  a  wilt]  flower^  whert*  tt  ii  least  expMied ; 
Eitttting^  whether  cherijihed  or  rejeeted^ 

A  myttery  art  tliou  f — thou  mighty  one ! 
We  ipcak  thy  name  in  hpanty ;  yrt  wc  nhim 
To  tay  thoa  art  our  guest ;  for  who  will  own 
Hia  life  thy  and  hit  heart  thy  thraia  7 
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FBAGMKKT8. 

HAPPINESS  WITHIN. 

Ahd  yet  it  is  a  wasted  heart: 

It  is  a  wasted  nmid 
That  seeks  not  in  the  inner  world 

Its  happiness  to  find ; 

For  happmesB  is  like  the  bird 
Hiat  broods  above  its  nes^ 

And  finds  beneath  its  folded  wings. 
Life's  dearest,  and  its  best 

A  little  space  is  aD  that  hope 

Or  love  can  ever  take ; 
The  wider  that  the  drde  spreads, 

The  sooner  it  will  break. 


THE  POOR. 

Few,  save  the  poor,  feel  for  the  poor : 
The  rich  know  not  how  hard 

It  is  to  be  of  needful  food 
And  needful  rest  debaired. 

Their  paths  are  paths  of  plenteousness, 
They  sleep  on  silk  and  down ; 

And  never  think  how  heavily 
The  weary  head  lies  down. 

They  know  not  of  the  scanty  meal, 
With  small  pale  faces  round ; 

No  fire  upon  Uio  cold  damp  hearth 
When  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

They  never  by  the  window  lean. 

And  see  the  gay  pass  by ; 
Then  take  their  weary  task  again, 

fiut  with  a  sadder  eye. 


FEAGME^Ti. 


THE  LITTLENESS  OF  LIFE, 

LiEE  a  90  Uttle  in  tu  vml^aei^ 

So  mean,  and  looking  to  mch  wortMeat  mmt 

Truly  tbc  diut,  of  \?hlch  we  are  a  part, 

Predommatei  amid  mortality. 

GreMt  ctimet  have  sometliing  of  mobility ; 

Mighty  their  wrorrtingf  viisi  Is  tJicir  remorse : 

But  theie  imdl  fnuitif  they  m^ke  one  half  of  hfe 

Belong  to  towMi  luiliiztii  ttOfi  rtduee 

To  their  own  wretchtiil  level  nohler  things. 


FAITH  DESTROYED, 

WiiT  did  I  love  him?   I  looked  up  to  him 

With  wiiest  odouf^tiDtif  and  sweet  faith. 

I  could  fofgive  the  niiMrahle  houra 

Hi«  &UeHood,  and  his  only,  taught  my  heart  ; 

But  I  e^not  fbrgive  th&t  for  Ma  take, 

My  Mih  in  good  w  abaken^  and  my  hopet 

Are  pale  and  cold,  for  they  have  looked  on  deatk 

Why  should  1  love  him  t  he  no  IcMigeT  ta 

That  which  I  bved. 


A  LADY'S  BEAUTY. 

Lahtk,  thy  whit«  hmw  U  fair, 
Boaut}'**  morning  light  la  thtne ; 
And  thine  eye  h  like  a  ilar, 
Dark  n»  lUxme  of  nildl%ht  Wt : 
Hmijiil  thee  Nwtin  rob*  b  fln^g; 
Pearii  u|K>n  thy  neck  arv  hting : 
Tet  thon  weare»t  cilk  and  gem, 
Am  thfui  hadiit  forgotten  them* 
Lovelier  i»  tlie  mi  that  liet 
On  thv  lip,  and  tn  thine  eyet, 
08 


FBA6MENT8. 


CURELESS  WOUNDS. 

False  look,  ftke  bope,  and  fidsett  love, 

All  meteon  sent  to  me, 
To  shew  how  they  the  heart  could  move, 

And  how  deceiying  be : 
They  left  me  darkened,  crushed,  alone ; 
My  spirit's  household  god's  o'ertfarown. 

The  world  itself  is  changed,  and  all 

That  was  beloved  before 
Is  vanished,  and  beyond  recall. 

For  I  can  hope  no  more : 
The  sear  of  fire,  the  dint  of  steel. 
Are  easier  than  such  wounds  to  heal. 


PLEASURE  BECOMES  PAIN. 

I  cannot  count  the  changes  of  my  heart, 
So  often  has  it  turned  away  ^m  things 

Once  idols  of  its  being.   They  depart — 
Hopes,  fancies,  joys,  illusions,  as  if  wings 

Sprang  suddenly  from  all  old  ties,  to  start ; 
Or,  if  they  linger  longer,  life  but  brings 

Weariness,  hollowness,  canker,  soil,  and  stain. 

Till  the  heart  saith  of  pleasure,  it  is  pain. 


EARTH  LEADS  TO  HEAVEN. 

This  is  a  weary  and  a  wretched  life. 
With  nothing  to  redeem  it  but  the  heart 
Affection,  earth's  great  purifier,  stirs 
Our  embers  into  flame,  and  that  ascends. 
All  finer  natures  walk  this  bitter  world 
But  for  a  while,  then  Heaven  asks  its  own. 
And  we  can  but  remember  and  regret 


F||AGM£KT5. 


ILLUSION. 

AftD  thin  11 II  Willi  all  tliat  made  life  (kir, 

Gone  wilh  the  fr£«hiien  thai  it  Uied  to  w«ar. 

Tis  sJtd     mark  the  fivig«  thai  the  beirt 

Makes  of  it^teif ;  how  one  hy  oni^  depart 

The  colours  that  mode  hope.    We  seek,  we  tiixii ; 

And  tiiid,  too,  charm  hat,  with  the  change,  deeltried. 

Many  things  have  I  toved,  that  now  to  me 

Are  as  &  marvel  holt  ibey  loved  could  be  | 

Yet,  on  we  go,  detuing  to  the  last 

nitmons  vain,  as  any  in  the  pait. 


SELF-REPROACH- 

Dbef  in  the  beoft  ii  an  ATengtiig  power, 
Comdoiii  of  right  «nd  wrong.    The  rr  k  no  nha  jH? 
Reproach  can  take,  utic  half  no  lemble 
As  when  tliat  ihape  k  given  by  iiur)ieKL'i.. 
Juntiec  hath  necdHil  puniihmenta,  and  crime 
ft  i  predettiued  thing  to  puniAhmcnt. 
Or  soon,  or  late^  there  will  be  no  eaeape 
Frotn  the  gtem  eoaaaqnence  of  iu  own  art. 
But  In  oondf  u  Fate's  voiiit  iniiavlfr: 
Tbm  ia  no  wretcbedneai  like  tet^nptronck 


LOVE'S  SLAVES. 
Wmuik  II  the  heart  thai  lui»  not  bowed 

A  alsTe,  eternal  Love  to  thee  \ 
Look  em  tl^e  eold,  the  gay,  the  pmnd, 

And  i»  there  one  among  them  fSrvef 

And  what  mutt  love  bv  in  a  beaK 
All  pasaion  i  fiery  deptht  ro»cealia|^ 

Which  baa  in  iti  iiitimtrft  p*n 

More  tluui  another'i  whole  ofittling  I 
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GENIUS. 

Alas  !  and  must  this  be  the  fate 
That  all  too  often  will  await 
The  gifted  hand,  which  shall  awake 
The  poet's  lute  ?  and,  for  its  sake, 
All  but  its  own  sweet  sdf  resign, 
Thou  loved  lute,  to  be  only  thine ! 
For  what  is  genius,  but  deep  feeling, 
Wakening  to  glorious  revealing  t 
And  what  b  feeling,  but  to  be 
Alive  to  every  misery  ? 


FALSE  APPEARANCES. 

Who,  that  had  looked  on  her  that  mom. 
Could  dream  of  all  her  heart  had  borne  ? 
Her  cheek  was  red,  but  who  could  know 
T  was  flushing  with  the  strife  below  ? 
Her  eye  was  bright,  but  who  could  tell 
It  shone  with  tears  she  strove  to  quell  ? 
Her  voice  was  gay,  her  step  was  light; 
And  beaming,  beautiful,  and  bright : 
It  was  as  if  life  could  confer 
Nothing  but  happiness  on  her. 
Ah !  who  could  think  that  all  so  fair 
Was  semblance,  and  but  misery  there ! 


REMORSE. 

Alas  I  he  brings  me  back  my  early  years. 
And  seems  to  tell  me  what  I  should  have  been. 
How  have  I  wasted  God's  best  gifts,  and  turned 
Their  use  against  myself  I    It  is  too  late  ! 
Remorse  and  shame  are  crushing  me  to  earth, 
And  I  am  desperate  with  my  misery  ! 


STERN  TRUTH. 

Lrre  u  mmias  up  of  vaniiiea — so  fiDolL 

So  menni  llie  common  hi»Coty  of  the  day,— 

*rhat  mockery  lecms  the  iolc  philosophy. 

Then  some  item  tiuth  it&rta  iip*-col<i  fudden,  ftraisgo 

A  nd  we  are  tanghl  what  life  i»  by  detpair 

The  toys,  the  trifle%  and  the  p^tty  cares. 

Melt  into  QOtbingne^ — we  know  their  worth  ; 

The  beaft  avengei  every  carder  thought, 

And  makei  ua  feel  that  &ta  u  terrible. 


THE  POET'S  PAST 
RcuEMBRAHca  maken  the  poet:  'lii  the  past 
Lingering  withia  kinit  vith  a  keener  feme 
*thm  U  upon  the  thcHtghti  of  commoci  mett. 
Of  whftt  baa  been,  that  lUU  the  actual  worhl 
With  unreal  likeneafei  of  lovely  shapet 
That  were,  and  are  not;  and  the  fairi?  they. 
The  more  their  contnut  with  exijting  thin^ : 
Tlie  more  hii  power,  llie  grc^tar  h  hi*  grii^f. 
An  we  then  fidlen  horn  lome  noble  star, 
moie  eotudouaneM  b  «■  aik  unknown  cune 
And  we  f0«l  ciipalilif  of  hap|ibMt 
Only  to  know  it  h  not  of  onr  iphere  t 


THE  POWER  OP  WORDS. 

Til  s  itrtnge  mjitery,  the  power  of  wonk ! 
Life  ii  in  thv^m,  and  death.    A  word  can 
Tilt  edmtou  tolotir  hufrying  to  the  cherk. 
Utirrying  with  many  meanings ;  or  <;an  turn 
Tlie  cttrreat  cold  and  deadly  to  the  heart, 
Ajigcr  mad  ter  ore  in  ihcm  ;  grief  Knd  joy 
An  on  their  amind ;  yet  tUgtit,  impalp«bl«  i-^ 
A  front  li  Imt  a  hmlii  of  pmti^  air. 
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FEAGMEKTS. 


MOONLIGHT. 

Tbe  moonlight  falleth  lovely  over  earth ; 
And  strange,  indeed,  must  he  the  mind  of  man 
That  can  resist  its  heautiful  reproach. 
How  can  hate  work  like  fever  in  the  soul 
With  such  entire  tranquillity  around  ? 
Evil  must  he  our  nature  to  refuse 
Such  gentle  intercession. 


UNGUIDED  WILL. 

God,  in  thy  mercy,  keep  us  with  thy  hand ! 
Dark  are  the  thoughts  that  strive  within  the  heart. 
When  evil  passions  rise  like  sudden  storms. 
Fearful  and  fierce !    Let  us  not  act  those  thoughts  ; 
Leave  not  our  course  to  our  unguided  will 
Left  to  ourselves,  all  crime  is  possible. 
And  those  who  seemed  the  most  removed  from  guilt 
Have  sunk  the  deepest ! 


THE  MASK  OF  GAIETY. 

Tis  strange  to  think,  if  we  could  fling  aside 
The  mask  and  mantle  many  wear  from  pride, 
How  much  would  be,  we  now  so  little  guess, 
Deep  in  each  heart's  undreamed,  unsought  recess ! 

The  careless  smile,  like  a  bright  banner  borne ; 
The  laughlike  merriment ;  the  lip  of  scorn ; 
And  for  a  cloak,  what  is  there  that  can  be 
So  difficult  to  pierce  as  gaiety  ? 

Too  dazzling  to  be  scanned,  the  gloomy  brow 
Seems  to  hide  something  it  would  not  avow ; 
But  mocking  words,  light  laugh,  and  ready  jest, 
These  are  the  bars,  the  curtains  to  the  breast 


FBACUKKTi. 


THE  EUINED  MIND. 

Ab  I  aad  it  ii  to  see  the  de^k 

Dismasted  of  some  noble  wreck  i 

And  *ad  to  t«e  the  marble  9ton« 

Dc&ced,  and  with  gray  mtm  o'ejrgnown ; 

And  Md  to  see  the  broken  lute 

For  tjver  to  its  music  tnute^ 

But  what  is  lute,  or  fallen  tower, 

Or  ship  sunk  in  lU  proudeJit  hour, 

To  awe  and  majesty  combined 

Id  tiietr  wont  shape — the  mined  mind  ? 


SORROWS  AND  PLEASURES. 

It  is  an  awfiil  chitig  how  we  forget 
The  aacrcd  tte«  tfmt  hind  lu  each  to  each^ 
Our  p1eamir4>ft  might  adinoniih  ui,  and  say. 
Tremble  at  that  dt? light  wfiich  in  unshaml: 
Ita  aelfithnefi  muit  be  iu  punishments 
All  have  their  mrowi,  and  how  itmtge  it 
They  do  not  mftm  more  the  general  heart 
Sorrows  should  be  thoB<*  universal  Unki 
That  draw  aU  life  together. 


THE  YOUNG  POETS  FATK. 

Tcsee  the  young  pwt  t  fate 
Freih  from  hii^  loUtiida— the  cliiltl  of  dreamsi 
Hii  ill-art  up«)n  hk  lip,  he  M*ek«  the  worid 
To  ftnd  him  fame  and  fortune^  as  if  tile 
Were  like  a  tairy  tale.    Hii  sung  hai  led 
The  way  befbn  him ;  flatteries  fill  hit  ear, 
And  he  icems  happy  in  so  many  IHends. 
What  marvel  if  he  aomewhat  ovemte 
Ilia  lalenii  and  hti  itats ! 


FRAGMEKT8. 


THE  FEARFUL  TRUST. 

It  is  a  fearful  trust,  the  truit  of  love. 

In  fear,  not  hope,  Bhould  woman's  haart  receive 

A  guest  so  terrible.   Ahl  never  more 

Will  the  young  spirit  know  its  joyous  hours 

Of  quiet  hopes  and  innocent  delights ; 

Its  childhood  is  departed. 


PEACE  WROUGHT  BY  PAIN. 

Over  that  pallid  face  were  wrought 
The  characters  of  painful  thought ; 
But  on  that  lip,  and  in  that  eye, 
Were  patience,  faith,  and  piety. 
The  hope  that  is  not  of  this  earth. 
The  peace  that  has  in  pain  its  birth ; 
As  if,  in  the  tumult  of  this  life, 
Its  sorrow,  vanity,  and  strife, 
Had  been  but  as  the  lightning's  shock. 
Shedding  rich  ore  upon  the  rock : 
Though  in  the  trial  scorched  and  riven, 
The  gold  it  wins,  is  gold  from  heaven. 


CUSTOM  AND  INDIFFERENCE. 

I  cannot  choose,  but  mon'el  at  the  way 
In  which  we  pass  our  lives  from  day  to  day ; 
Learning  strange  lessons  in  the  human  heart ; 
And  yet,  like  shadows,  letting  them  depart 
Is  misery  so  familiar,  that  we  bring 
Ourselves  to  view  it  as    a  usual  thing 
We  do  too  little  feel  each  other's  pain ; 
We  do  too  much  relax  the  social  chain 
That  binds  us  to  each  other ;  slight  the  care 
There  ie  for  grief,  in  which  we  have  no  share. 


YOUTH  AND  LOVE. 
YouKCi,  \tmng,  wid  beloved — these  are  brigf  wanlii 
And  yet  they  touch  on  all  llie  finer  chonds, 
Whostf  music  is  our  huppmeM ;  the  tone 
H&y  die  away*  lisd  be  no  longer  known, 
In  the  ind  changes  broit^ht  by  diirk^r  yenxA 
When  the  heart  has  to  tn-^iumre  up  iu  te&Rt 
And  lUe  look*  mounifiil  oo  an  altered  teene — 
Still  it  is  much  to  think  Umt  it  h&A  been. 


THE  EABLY  DREAM. 
All  f  ii#fer  ftnother  dn^ani  em  be 

Like  tiuit  miy  dreatn  of  outbi 
When  Hope,  Uke  a  cliildt  l^y  iawn  ta 

Amid  thtf  ^Ided  ibwert* 

But  Hiipe  hai  waketit?d  nititt^  and  wept 

lUe\ft  like  a  taink^w^  nway  ; 
Ai^d  the  floven  have  fAilcd^  ^uid  faUen  armuid. 

We  have  none  for  a  wreatli  to-^y. 

Now,  Truth  has  taken  the  ptace  of  Hoptii 
And  oiir  hcarti  are  Uke  wiiit«,T  hourt; 

Little  bai  aHer  life  been  worth 
Tliat  early  4mm  of  oiara. 


THE  SICK  ROOM. 
Tit  midnifht,  and  « ttafry  thower 
Weepa  iu  bright  teart  o  er  lUe  and  flowet ; 
Smt,  riU&tp  heiAitifnl  the  ni^hl, 
9itSeiiig  fbr  her  own  delight 
Bui  otiier  UghtM  than  fky  and  rtSTf 
From  yonder  caiem«iii  gleam  aikr ; 
The  kmp  «abdued  to  the  heart  t  gboro 
Of  ftifobigp  and  of  lonrow'i  room. 


FRAGMENTS. 


THE  CHARM  GONE. 

I  did  not  wiih  to  tee  Ids  fiioe^ 

I  knew  it  could  not  be, 
nioagli  not  a  look  had  altered  there, 

What  once  it  was  to  me. 

Since  last  we  met,  a  fiuiy  spell 
Had  been  from  each  removed; 

How  strange  it  is  that  those  can  change 
Who  were  so  much  beloved ! 

It  is  a  bitter  thing  to  know 
Hie  heart's  enchantment  o'er ; 

But  'tis  more  bitter  still  to  feel 
It  can  be  charmed  no  more? 


THE  FAREWELL. 

Farewell  I 

Shadows  and  scenes  that  have,  for  many  hours. 
Been  my  companions ;  I  part  from  ye  like  friends- 
Dear  and  ^miliar  ones — with  deep  sad  thoughts, 
And  hopes,  almost  misgivings ! 


FUGITIVE  POEMS 


or  AM  EAULfll.  DAtS. 


THE  LAST  LOOK. 


■  Tkit^  mrf  llfhtiM  «lelill4Hli  inpnaikMi  t%mi  daIus  then  m  dc»f  miJ  l*ittogr 


Tii£  ibttde  of  the  mUow  fell  dark  on  the  tide, 
When  thv  moid  le^l  her  piUow  to  atjmd  by  iu  side  ; 
The  wind,  Uke  <i  iweet  vok<?,  wiw  heiyd  in  the  tree, 
Aud  a  soft  iuUuig  muAic  twept  m  from  the  sca. 

The  land  was  in  darkneis,  for  mountain  and  tower 
Flung  befm  thm  the  ihaxlowK  of  nigbi't  dacpest  hoar  i 
The  moonlight  unbroken  Lay  white  on  the  wave, 
Till  the  wide  ten  was  cl««r  as  the  shield  of  the  brsfe. 

She  flatlg  from  her  forehead  Its  cuHi  of  bright  hair,  — 
Ere  ihoie  ringleti  fell  round  her  Another  wa»  there ; 
Red  ^fluhed  her  cheek  «  crimsorif  and  dork  drooped  ber  eyr^ 
ii  ttnuiger  liad  known  'twas  her  lover  at4^od  by. 

One  uate  on  hU  lea-call,  the  ugnal  be  gave. 

And  A  botti  Uke  a  pky thing,  dcinced  light  on  the  mmwc\ 

Her  head  on  his  shmiidcr^  her  band  in  his  hand. 

Yet  the  matdea  looked  back  as  tbi-y  rc^wod  from  the  straod. 

She  wept  not  tot  parents,  the  wept  not  for  friends* 
YcC  Ihst  the  bdght  rain  from  ber  dark  eye  deseends ; 
The  portionliai  orphan  left  notbing  bi^biitd 
But  the  green  leave* — the  wQd  flewers  nywn  by  tlic  wind. 

But  bow  the  heart  eUi^  In  that  eirliest  love« 
Which  haimlJ  the  lonr  gmrden,  and  Italbwi  the  grove ; 
Which  makes  the  old  oak*trpe  and  primroeL*-bank  fair* 
With  the  memories  of  ehildbood  wbosv  playttme  was  tlierv. 
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Tif  our  iplritt  wbich  fling  round  die  Joy  vbich  tliey  take ; 
The  beet  of  oar  pleaiuree  are  tfaoee  whidi  we  make : 
We  look  to  the  pait,  and  remember  the  while, 
Our  own  buoyant  step  and  our  own  sunny  imile. 

A  pathway  of  iflver  was  tracked  on  the  wave, 
The  oars  left  behind  them  the  light  which  they  gave. 
And  the  slight  boat  flew  over  the  moonlighted  brines 
Till  the  coast  a&r-off  was  one  shadowy  line. 

They  reached  the  proud  ship,  and  the  silken  sails  spread. 
And  the  gallant  flag  shone  like  a  meteor  blood  red ; 
And  forth  from  the  scabbard  flashed  out  each  bright  sword. 
In  fealty  to  her  the  young  bride  of  their  lord. 

From  a  cup  of  pale  gold  then  she  sipped  the  dear  wine. 
And  clasped  on  her  arm  the  green  emeralds  shine ; 
The  silver  lamps  swinging  with  perfume  were  fed. 
And  the  rich  flir  beneath  her  light  footstep  was  spread. 

From  the  small  cabin  window  she  looked  to  the  shore. 
Lost  in  night  she  could  see  its  dim  outline  no  more  : 
She  sighed  as  she  thought  of  her  earlier  hours, 
"Ah,  who  will  now  watch  o*er  my  &vourite  flowers !" 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATEA. 

AN  AWECDOTB  FROM  PLUTAaCB. 

Glorious  was  the  marble  hall 

With  the  sight  and  sound  of  festival. 

For  autumn  had  sent  its  golden  hoard. 

And  summer  its  flowers  to  grace  the  board. 

Inside  and  out  the  goblets  shine, 

Outside  with  gems,  inside  with  wine ; 

And  silver  lamps  shed  round  their  light 

Like  the  moonrise  on  an  eastern  night. 

Gay  laughs  were  heard  ;  when  these  were  mute 

Came  a  voluptuous  song  and  lute ; 


Al^TONir  AMD  CLKOPATEJI* 


And  fair  nymphs  flouted  round,  whose  feet 
Were  light  aa  the  air  on  which  they  beat: 
'^Tbeir  itcpt  hod  no  »mmdt  they  tnofed  along 
Like  ipirite  that  11? ed  la  the  breftth  mtag. 

Beneath  the  cunojiy's  purple  fwiep^ 
Like  a  stitifiet  doud  on  the  twilight  deep, 
Sate  the  king  of  ihc  (cunt,  ttately  and  toU^ 
Who  looked  what  he  wn^,  the  lord  of  alt 
A  ^orimifl  «car  was  upon  his  brow» 
And  furrowi*  tbat  lime  and  care  will  plotlgh. 
His  baCtie-iUQa  had  left  ihetr  ioO^ 
And  tracei  of  tempeat  and  trscet  of  toil ; 
Yet  was  he  one  for  whom  woman dgh 
Breathe*  its  deepest  idolatiy* 
His  that  m(t  and  worshipping  mr 
She  loret  m  w&U  her  lover  ahouid  wtar ; 
Ilk  that  luw  and  pleading  tone 
That  makt'f  the  yielding  heart  it*  own; 
Andf  mon*  thou  aU^  hin  was  the  fame 
That  victory  flingt  im  the  «oldler*ii  oiinie« 

Yet  thoia  iB«Atiiiigi  high  that  fpeoJci 
Scora  on  iba  lj|%  fin  m  the  oheek» 
Tell  of  Mniievhat  above  itaeh  ic^fici  as  these, 
Witli  their  waatijig  and  midnight  rmlllMi 
Albeit  he  drain '4  thr  piiriih'  hf^%% 
And  hesrd  the  aoi^  tiU  they  maddened  hhi  lotti : 
Yet  his  Ibrebeftd  grew  pale,  and  then  it  bum'd — 
As  if  in  diidiin  &om  tlte  foait  he  tiurti*d ; 
And  his  inward  tho^ghtt  titught  out  a  home 
And  dwelt  on  ihy  stalely  meniory,  Rome. 
But  his  gbtici?  met  her'i  heiidep  and  again 
UiM  Kpirit  clung  to  ila  prMUoua  ebaiiu 

With  haughty  hn»w,  atid  r«fil  htt4 
Ai  horn  hut  for  woinhip  and  comaMwd, 
Yet  wkh  fn^ilt?!  that  told  she  ktww  ML  will 
*Sh»  power  of  woman  s  toflett  fpelL 
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Leant  that  Egyptian  queen :  a  braid 

Of  jewda  ahone  'mid  her  dark  hair's  shade. 

One  peazl  on  her  forehead  hung,  whose  gem 

Was  worth  a  monarch's  diadem, 

And  an  emerald  cestus  bound  the  fold 

Of  her  robe  that  shone  with  pufple  and  gold. 

All  spoke  of  pomp,  all  spoke  of  pride. 

And  yet  they  were  as  nothing  beside 

Her  radiant  cheek,  her  flashing  eye, 

For  their's  was  beaut's  regality. 

It  was  not  that  every  feature  apart, 

Seem'd  as  if  carved  by  the  sculptor's  art ; 

It  was  not  the  maiUe  brow,  nor  the  hair 

That  lay  in  its  jewel-starr'd  midnight  there ; 

Nor  her  neck,  like  the  swan's,  for  grace  and  whitenesi. 

Nor  her  step,  like  the  wind  of  the  south  for  lightnets ; 

But  it  was  a  nameless  spell,  like  the  one 

That  makes  the  opal  so  £ur  a  stone, 

The  spell  of  change : — ^for  a  little  while 

Her  red  lip  shone  with  its  summer  smile — 

You  look'd  again,  and  that  smile  was  fled, 

Sadness  and  softness  were  there  instead. 

This  moment  all  bounding  gaiety, 

With  a  laugh  that  seem'd  the  heart's  echo  tu  be ; 

Now  it  was  grace  and  mirth,  and  now 

It  was  princely  step  and  lofty  brow ; 

By  turns  the  woman  and  the  queen, 

And  each  as  the  other  had  never  been. 

But  on  her  lip,  and  check,  and  brow, 
Were  traces  that  wildest  passions  avow  ; 
All  that  a  southern  sun  and  sky 
Could  light  in  the  heart,  and  flash  from  the  eye  ; 
A  spirit  that  might  by  turns  be  led 
To  all  we  love,  and  all  we  dread. 
And  in  that  eye  darkness  and  light 
Mingled,  like  her  own  climate's  night. 
Till  even  he  on  her  bosom  leaning, 
Shrank  at  times  from  its  fiery  meaning. 


ANTOKY  AKO  CtEOPATRA, 


There  wii  a  cloud  on  Oiat  warrior  face. 
Thai  wine,  music,  iniUes,  could  nol  quile  eraae : 
Mc  Hal  ou  a  rich  and  royal  throne. 
But  A  fear  wmild  pau  that  he  «at  there  alooe. 
He  itcKid  Qol  now  in  his  native  hind. 
With  kinfuuui  and  frienda  al  hu  red  right  hand ; 
And  th«  goblei  paa^'d  unldw'df  till  the  brim 
Had  been  touched  by  another  as  surety  for  hun. 

She,  bis  enchantreai,  mark*d  bis  fear^ 

But  she  let  not  ber  secret  thought  appear. 
Wrealli'd  witli  bcr  bair  wt?rK  crinison  Mowers, 
The  brigbtest  tbat  form  the  lotus  bowen  ; — 
Sbe  pluck  d  two  hud^  and  ^*d  them  with  wine* 
And,  laughing  said,  **  tbii  pledge  be  miae  V 

Utnsiile  shone  over  thtiir  bloain  likt  a  charm, 
Ht  miatd  them  up,  bul  she  caught  his  ami. 
And  bad«  them  bring  lo  the  featlve  ball 
One  dootm^d  to  dcaUi,  a  criminal. 

He  drank  of  the  wine,  h*  gampcd  for  bnmth. 
For  thw  brig^bt,  bul  poiawn'd  tiowers,  hi^ld  death  ; 
And  tum'd  she  lo  Antony  with  tlie  wTt?ath, 
WhOe  her  haughty  smile  bid  llie  sigh  be(ieiti!i, 

Where  had  iby  life  been  at  this  hour, 
Had  not  my  l^ve  been  more  than  my  Power! 
— Awayt  if  tliuu  ft*are«l^ — love  never  mint, 
Never  can  live  with  one  shade  of  distrust." 


EGEAIA  S  GROTTO, 

A  tavEa  Pouiitaiii  wttfa  a  changeful  shade 
Of  iatwnmm  Imfm  and  bloasomi  mndt" ; 
The  lema  that  tntn*d  the  light  to  rmrrald  green. 
While  coloured  bud*  Ilku  raiiihowt  nhone  between  • 
A  lid  on  tba  touthem  bank,  as  if  beset 
Witli  omit  |if«Hi,  g»w  the  while  violet ; 


FUGITIVE  POE1I8. 


Above  there  stood  a  graceful  orange-tree, 

Where  Spring  and  Summer  dweLt  in  amitjTy 

And  shared  the  boughB  between  them,— <me  widi  fiowen 

Its  silver  offering  to  the  sunshine  hours; 

The  other  with  its  fruit,  like  Indian  gold. 

Or  those  bright  ^ples  the  last  lover  roU'd 

In  Atalanta's  path  and  won  the  day-^ 

Alas !  how  often  gold  has  led  astray ! 

The  shadow  of  old  chestnut  trees  was  round — 

They  were  the  guardians  of  the  hallow'd  ground ; 

The  hunter  in  his  chase  had  past  it  by, 

So  closely  was  it  screen'd  from  curious  eye. 

On  the  bank  opposite  to  that,  where  stiew'd 
Sigh'd  the  pale  violets'  sweet  multitude. 
There  was  a  little  Grotto,  and  like  stars 
The  roof  was  set  with  crystal  and  with  span 
Trembling  in  light; — it  needed  much  their  aid. 
For  at  the  entrance  the  dari^  branches  play'd 
Of  a  lone  cypress,  and  the  summerly 
Was  changed  to  twilight  as  it  made  its  way. 
It  is  Egeria's  Grotto.    Her  bright  hair 
Has  left  its  odour  on  the  fragrant  air ; 
The  echo  of  her  step  is  lingering  still 
In  the  low  music  of  the  lute-toned  riU ; 
And  here  the  flowers  are  beautiful  and  young 
As  when  beneath  her  ivory  feet  they  sprung. 

Ay,  this  made  Love  delicious  as  a  dream. 
Save  that  it  was  too  constant  but  to  seem — 
No  time  to  tire,  gone  almost  soon  as  seen ; 
Known  but  by  happiness,  that  it  had  been— * 
A  shade,  but  such  a  shade  as  rainbovrs  cast 
Upon  the  clouds,  in  its  first  beauty  past — 
A  mystery,  such  mystery  as  the  breath 
Lurking  in  summer  sweetness  on  a  wreath, 
Which  we  would  but  enjoy,  but  not  esqilore. 
Too  blest  in  the  pleased  sense  to  desire  more. 
And  thus  if  Love  would  last,  thus  must  it  be — 
A  wish,  a  vision,  and  a  funtasie. 
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STANZAS  ON  THE  NEW  TEAR. 

I  stoat}  between  the  meeting  Yem^ 

Tlie  couiing  and  the  pA»tf 
And  1  atk'd  of  the  &ture  one, 

Wilt  tliou  he  like  the  last  f 

The  saute  in  many  n  ile«pleM  it%ht, 

I  n  many  on  anxioua  day  t 
Thimk  Heav«si  I  f  Imvo  mo  pcophet*!  eye 

To  look  upon  ihj  way  f 

For  Sorrow  like  a  phantom  «iti 

Upon  the  loit  TearV  do«& 
How  much  of  gri<?(  how  much  of  iBi 

In  itfl  dark  brmst  reposv ! 

Sliodowi  of  faded  Hopos  fik  by» 

And  ghoftt«  of  PJeamtiw  fled: 
How  ba¥«  they  changed  from  what  llie^r  were  f 

Culd^  colourleUi,  oud  dead* 

I  ihmk  m  mmj  a  wftrted  hour, 

And  sicktfti  o*er  the  void  ; 
And  many  darker  are  behuid. 

On  woTM  than  noui^ht  employ 'd« 

Oh  Vanity  1  ala%  my  hmt  I 

How  widely  liaat  tliou  itny*4 
Ajid  mi«ii«ed  vtmy  ^Iden  gift 

For  hettef  putpoie  midel 

I  think  on  miury  a  once^lored  friend 

Ai  nothing  to  me  now ; 
And  what  cau  ttmrk  the  kpio  of  ilM 

As  doeii  m  all^r'd  brow  t 

Perhapa  'twaii  hut  a  coreleia  wca^ 
That  i^ver'd  Piieodflyp't  chain  i 

And  mngry  tVidr  itimdi  by  eocb  gqi, 
I^ett  they  unite  Again. 


FU6ITIVR  POEMS. 


Lett  nd,  albeit  more  terrible, 

To  think  jxpoa  the  dead. 
Who  quiet  in  the  lonely  grave 

Lay  down  the  weary  head. 

For  ifuthy  and  hope,  and  peace,  and  tmat, 

Are  with  their  happier  lot: 
Though  broken  is  their  bond  of  love, 

At  least  we  broke  it  not — 

Thus  thinking  of  the  meeting  years, 

The  coming  and  the  past, 
I  needs  must  ask  the  future  one : 

Wilt  thou  be  like  the  bistt 
There  came  a  sound,  but  not  ipeech. 

That  to  my  thought  replied, 
"  Misery  is  the  marriage-gift 

That  waits  a  mortal  bride : 

But  lift  thine  hopes  from  this  base  earth, 

This  waste  of  worldly  care, 
And  wed  thy  faith  to  yon  bright  sky, 

For  Happiness  dwells  there  I" 


STANZAS. 

I  KNOW  it  is  not  made  to  last, 
The  dream  which  haunts  my  soul; 

The  shadow  even  now  is  cast 
Which  soon  will  wrap  the  whole. 

Ah !  waking  dreams  that  mock  the  day 

Have  other  end  than  those, 
Which  come  beneath  the  moonlight  ray. 

And  charm  the  eyes  they  close. 

The  vision  colouring  the  night 
'Mid  bloom  and  brightness  wakes, 

Banished  by  morning  s  cheerful  light, 
Which  gladdens  while  it  breaks. 


But  dreBine  which      the  wakbg  eye 
WUh  deeper  spells  than  deep^ 

Whrn  bQun  unnoted  pass  us  by. 
From  tueh  ire  wake  And  weep. 

We  woke, — ^hut  not  to  sleep  ngain ; 

Hie  heflrt  ba*  lost  its  youtli, — 
The  moniing  tight  which  wstkei  ui  then. 

Calm*  cold,  and  iteni,  is  Troths 

1  koow  all  this^  jmd  yet  I  yield 

My  ipirtt  to  the  mare. 
And  gather  flowers  upon  the  Md^ 

Though  Woe  and  Fste  are  tliere. 

Hie  maid  dirine^  who  hound  her  wrc»ath 

On  Etna  s  fatal  plain, 
&new  not  the  foe  that  lurked  bene4ilh 

The  sfummerHilad  donmin. 

But  I — [  read  mj  dooni  ai^bt, 
I  matched  a  few  glad  hours, 

Then  whet«  wOl  he  the  pact  delight — 
And  where  my  gathered  flowers! 

Gone — gone  for  «wr  I  let  them  go  I 

The  present  i«  my  m«ed — 
Aye*  let  mc  wotihipf  ere  I  know 

The  Mschood  of  tay  creed. 

The  lime  may  come^they      it  mital — 

Wljcn  thou,  my  idol  now. 
Like  all  wt  tmauf«  and  wp  brust^ 

Wilt  mock  th«  rotirt  vow. 

And  when  the  traipIeV  on  the  ground — 

T1»  allir  oTcithfown — 
Too  kte  the  hitter  moral's  foundp — 

Th«  folly  wii  our  own* 


FITGITITE  rOMMM* 


It  matter?  not,  my  heart  is  IvJI 
Wiib  [iresenl  hopes  and  ic^rSf 

The  future  caimot  quite  annul — 
Let  them  be  bought  by  tears* 

Tbcmgli  sorrowj  diKb^lief,  and  blame 
May  load  the  faJleo  shrine; 

To  thbk  that  once  it  bare  thj  mme 
WOl  make  it  still  dirine* 

And  such  It  was — for  it  waa  lofe*9 ; 

And  tovc  ita  hetaven  bnnga^ 
And  from  Bfe's  daily  path  remonai 
AH  other  meaner  things ; 

And  calls  from  out  ihe  commioo  beatt 

lb  music,  and  its  fir@ ; 
Like  tliat  the  early  hours  impart 
To  Mcmiion's  sculptured  lyre. 

A  touch  Df  light— a  tone  of  son^— 
The  sweet  cnchiiutnieiit  »  o*er  ; 

The  thrilling  heart  and  hite  ere  long 
Cmd^  the  spell  do  more. 

Tlie  music  from  the  heart  is  gone  ; 

The  light  has  left  the  sky ; 
And  tiine  again        cdmly  on. 

The  haunted  honr  ptwt  by* 

And  dtus  With  love  the  charmed  evib 
Grm-B  actual,  cold,  imd  drear; 

But  that  ivreet  phantw-^  was  worth 
All  else  mosi  precious  here* 

'Mid  the  dark  web  that  life  muit  weAvte^ 

Twill  liager  in  the  mind 
As  angels  spread  ibeir  wiiigm  yet  ieav« 

Tlie  tmec  of  heaven  behind 


TffE  OLD  TIMK8* 


Ah !  let  (he  hemt  llial  worithips  ihee 
By  I? very  change  lie  [proved ; 

It^  dearest  memory  will  W 
To  know  thut  once  it  loved. 


THE  OLD  TIMES. 

Do  ym  rmll  wIiaI  now  is  Uring  mdf 

A  mitt  the  inemtme^  gttmeml  at  the  Heart  t-^ 
The  qitiel  gnrtten,  qtiiet  And  so  lonrly^ 

Wheie  fhtil  Aiid  floirei^  bad  eiich  m  equal  part  ? 
Wlken  we  hod  galliered  eowiIip«  in  itie  meado  w 

Wi!  mcd  to  bear  thm  id  tke  andeat  ieat, 
MoiV'-gtQWiif  beHiPiith  th«  R|i|>le  tre^  i  soft  thidow^ 

Wtyeb  flitng  it*  roij  blonautsia  ut  our  feel^ 

In  the  old,  M  tim^ 
Th(^  deur  old  timely 

Kcar  wm  the  welt  oW  whoie  damp  wilk  wm  weeping 

Stooecfop,  mad  gtmaaeU  and  pale  yi^Uow  flowerii 
WliO#  o'm  the  biinks  the  ftrawberrj  pUnti  wei«  creepipg 

In  the  whttf  bi^ly  of  Jozie't  earli^^  hotm. 
Tlie  eurrnni-biuh  and  like  grew  together ; 

Tkf  bean*!  vwert  brsAtlt  wis  blende  with  ihe  rose  ; 
A]&e  f!^oidiig  it)  Ibe  pIttiaiH  w^nlber 

Thai  bnmghi  the  btooni  to  t!ie«e,  tlie  fndi  tio  thp*i*i 
Trt  the  old,  old  tinie% 
Tlie  dear  old  Urnrn^ 

There  wmi  no  fotmiiiui  over  ntftrlile  faJltiigl 

But  t)ie  bee*  nnmiitir'd  on*  peipetUAl  900g, 
Like  toothing  wat«n^  and  th«  biid«  wife  odling 

Amid  Uie  fTuit-t»e  blnaftcmui  mil  day  long  i 
Upon  1^  nmny  graai-plot  dood  the  dUlp 

WluMe  mmmxnd  tkxm  itnnge  eon^ml  with  oun  niMtt 
Ah !  wu  it  oeiifi  ^liie't  lAer  tiki, 
Hiat  even  tlm  th«  hoisi  wen  UM  in  khode^ 

In  th«  nU,  ubl  tinse^ 
Tli«deari^tiai«er 
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FUGITIVE  POEMS. 


Bat  little  recked  we  then  of  thoie  nek  fimdei 

To  which  in  afterlife  the  ijnrit  yieldt : 
Onr  woild  was  of  the  fidries  and  romanoea 

With  which  we  wandered  o'er  the  fonuner  fidda ; 
Then  did  we  question  of  the  down-hells  hlowing 

To  know  if  some  slight  wish  would  come  to  pass ; 
If  showers  we  feared,  we  sought  where  there  was  growing 

Some  weather-flower  which  was  our  weather-glass : 
In  the  old,  dd  times, 
The  dear  old  times. 

Yet  my  heart  warms  at  these  fond  recoDections, 

Breaking  the  heavy  shadow  on  my  day. 
Ah  I  who  hath  cared  for  all  the  deep  affections — 

Hie  love,  the  kindness  I  have  thrown  away  f 
The  dear  old  garden !   There  is  now  remaining 

As  little  of  its  bloom  as  rests  with  me. 
Thy  only  memory  is  this  sad  complaining, 

Mourning  that  never  more  for  us  can  be 

The  old,  old  times. 
The  dear  old  times. 


SONG. 

Oh!  breathe  not  of  love, 
Or  breathe  not  to  me. 
If  constant  for  aye 
Must  your  love-motto  be. 
Where  are  the  things 
The  fairest  on  earth ; 
Is  it  not  in  their  change 
That  their  beauty  has  birth  ? 
The  neck  of  the  peacock, 
The  iris's  dyes. 
The  light  in  the  opal. 
The  April-day  skies : — 


Wodd  they  be  lovely, 

Ai  all  of  them  oref 

But  for  tlie  chance 

And  the  change  that  are  there  ? 

Breathe  no  tow  to  mei 

I  will  give  none  of  oune ; 

Love  must  light  in  m  inttant, 

A  A  quickly  decline. 

HI*  bliuhdi  hi«  dgha, 

Are  beirildenng  thingH ; 

Then  away  witli  hi*  fetten; 

And  pve  tne  hb  wing^ 


CI^DEVANTf 

Tht  m^f         *  -f  o-v       tor  iIm*, 

1^  tm*  '  lu  in*. 

jAi  *k<iirNl  iMi  kriK)  utility  iWdi  vo«M 
AiiA  tl      tiitcni  la  Kf       i  m  mm 
C«B  iluki  tsttl  fvvtl  1&  tft  4rHAt  eliM. 


O  ito,  my  heftrt  CAn  never  be 

Again  In  lighted  hopet  the  lAtne^ 

The  lovi  that  lbg<rri  tlidre  for  thee 
Uu  mom  of  aabet  Uian  offtame* 

SlU  diem  not  hut  tJial  I  am  yet 
At  ainch  at  ever  all  thine  own  ; 

Though  now  the  m]  of  love  bo  tet 
On  a  heart  chilled  almott  to  ttonc. 

And  can  yon  msml  f  onty  look 
On  all  tlwt  be«t  hu  had  to  bear — 

On  aH  tliaft  it  hat  yet  to  biookt 
And  wonder  then  at  tH  dr^ir, 
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Ob,  Lowt  m  6e^Saft  nd  tmm 

HsA  long  been  iCni^led  with  in  vaia — 
Victim  or  voioy,  st  thy  liime 

Then  I  Bm  Tow*d— thm  sunt  wmmm^ 

My  fim — ^my  Ittl^m j  only  lore- 
O  Ukme  me  not  for  diat  I  dweQ 

On  all  that  I  have  hmd  Co 

Of  Love's  dei|wir,  of  Hope*s  teevelL 

I  tUink  upoci  nime  eidj  diom^ 

When  Yotitk,  Mopet  Joj,  lofftlicr  i^fittf ; 
The  gmhang  forth  of  mountein-iit  tmim. 

On  wUicb  no  ih&dow  had  been  fltit^, 

Wlien  Love  seemed  only  meint  to  make 
A  sunsbme  on  Hfe  ■  ill v err  ieai^ — 

Aloi^  that  we  should  erer  wike. 

And  wake  to  w«i-p  o'er  dresmi  like  tlnete ! 

I  loved,  and  Love  was  like  to  me 

The  spirit  of  a  faery  tale. 
When  we  hnve  biii  to  wish,  and  be 

Whatever  wild  wish  may  prevail. 

[  deemed  thai  Love  had  power  to  pan 
Ttio  chains  and  blosfomt  of  life's  tbiall. 

Make  on  Elysitim  «f  the  heart. 
And  iked  its  infltience  over  alL 

I  Imked  it  wHh  all  lovely  things. 
Beautiful  pictures,  tones  of  iong» 

All  those  pttre,  high  imaginbgs 
That  bat  in  tltougbl  to  earth  belong. 

And  all  that  was  unreal  became 

Heallty  when  blent  with  thee— 
It  w«t  hut  colouring  tliat  flame. 

Mare  than  a  lava  flo^tl  to  me* 
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I  was  not  UappT^Lere  forbade 

I^eace  by  iu  feveri^li  n^atlessne^  ; 
But  this  was  swcGtt  and  then  1  had 

H4>pe,  irhich  relies  on  happiness. 

f  need  not  my  how,  am  by  one, 

t^ove'i  flowers  have  droppM  from  off  Lovc*«  oh«n ; 
Enough  to  say  that  they  ore  gone, 

And  diAt  they  cannot  bloom  again. 

I  know  not  what  the  pangs  itiay  be 
That  he^rti  be  tray 'd  or  lUghted  prove — 

J  ipeak  hut  of  the  misery 
That  waiu  on  fond  and  mutual  lo^e. 

The  torture  of  an  absent  hotuv 

When  douhta  mock  Reason*!  faint  control  i — 
Tts  fearful  thinking  of  the  power 

Another  holds  upon  our  aoui  1 

To  think  anothfr  haa  in  thrall 

All  of  hfe  i  best  and  dearest  part — 
Our  bopea,  aflVctioni,  tnuted  all 

To  that  fni\  bark — this  hninan  heart. 

To  yield  thus  to  another V  reign  ;  — 

To  live  but  in  another '§  breath — 
To  douhlo  all  life's  poweri  of  [laln— 

To  die  tiKiee  in  another  s  death ; 

WhDe  Lhes«  things  preaent  to  me  lem. 

And  wliat  can  now  tlii^  poat  rcfltorc^, 
Love  ai  I  may*  yet  1  oui  dream 

Of  hflppineas  in  Lore  no  more. 
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